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Is it possible today to find and hold a belief that would be both 
optimistic and modern? Are there certainties left that permit us to look 
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at human life with hope? In a searching article the author of The 
Contemporary and His Soul tries to provide an aflirmative answer. 


In this chapter of his autobiography one of the great artists of our 
times lets us see some of the influences of family and village background 
and Jewish tradition that shaped his personality and his art. 


Yivo After Twenty Years Milton R. Konvitz 
The twentieth anniversary of the founding of the Yiddish Scientific 

Institute CYivo) is made the occasion of an account and analysis of the 

work and philosophy of this unique organization, which now carries 

forward in America the important historical and sociological work begun 

in East Europe. 

Arab Nationalism: Its Anatomy Benjamin Weinryb 


The movements and sub-movements of Arab national ferment are 
described and appraised with special reference to their impact on Jewish 


hopes in Palestine by a close student of the troubled Near East. 


Jewish Music on Records Kurt List 

The music critic who contributed “C George Gershwin’s Music” and 
“Leonard Bernstein: Theory and Practice” to our pages, lists the Jewish 
music available on records, evaluates it, and comments on the difficulties 
and the prospects of making the musical part of Jewish culture available 
for the home. 


Nasty Kupperman and the Ku Klux Klan Louis Berg 
A new story (locale: the South) on a perennially interesting theme 
by the author of “Pillar of Salt.” which appe: ared in our December issue. 


Report on Rumania Hal Lehrman 
A first-hand report from Bucharest, giving a picture of the problems 
faced by Rumanian Jews against the background of the political and 
economic conditions of that country. Mr. Lehrman contributed “Hun 
gary: Liberation’s Bitter Fruit” to our January issue. 
Polls and Studies on Anti-Semitism 
Samuel H. Flowerman and Marie Jahoda 
Two social scientists contribute a survey of recent surveys in the 
thorny field of race hatred and group tension, and report on findings that 
illuminate this knotty complex of phenomena in the American scene. 
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THE SAGA OF AMERICA’S “RUSSIAN” JEWS 


The Molding of a Generation in the Industrial Crucible 


SOLOMON F. BLOOM 


or several centuries now the Western 
world has been in profound and inces- 

sant turmoil. The conditions of its 
material and spiritual life have been altered 
almost beyond recognition. The Jews, natu- 
rally, have changed along with the other 
peoples of that world. However, with their 
magnetism for tension, with their genius 
for getting into tight spots, they have man- 
aged to undergo a purgatory of transforma- 
tion unexampled in the annals of the West. 
How true this is may be illustrated by 
the history of the Jews who emigrated from 
Eastern Europe to the United States. With- 





Born and raised in Rumania, Sotomon F. 
Bioom knows the story of the immigrant on 
both sides of the water. He is professor of 
history at Brooklyn College where he specializes 
in courses in European intellectual history. He 
has contributed to the New Republic, Politics, 
and many scholarly periodicals, and has pub- 
lished a book, The World of Nations: A Study 
of the National Implications in the Work of 
Karl Marx (1941). He also served for a period 
on the staff of the New York Times. He at- 
tended the College of the City of New York and 
received his doctorate from Columbia University. 
Dr. Bloom has based his article on the first two 
volumes of a monumental history of the Jewish 
working-class in America: Geshikhte fun der 
yidisher arbeter-bavegung in di Fareynikte 
Shtatn, edited by E. Tcherikower and pub- 
lished in New York by the Yiddish Scientific 
Institute (Yivo), Section of History; Volume I, 
414 pages, 1943; Volume II, 518 pages, 1945. 


in less than half a century, this group of 
several millions of people has concentrated 
in its experience the famine and expatria- 
tion of the Irish nation; the persecutions 
and massacres of the Armenians; the eco- 
nomic transplantation of the English lower 
classes during the Industrial Revolution, 
and the urge toward the social idealism and 
utopianism so general throughout the nine- 
teenth century. And in addition, they have 
undergone with other populations of East- 
ern Europe a series of national and linguis- 
tic revolutions. 

It is clear that much of the character and 
attitude of the American Jew, proletarian, 
professional, and capitalist alike, derives 
from this telescoped concentration of vicis- 
situdes. The projectors of the History of 
the Jewish Labor Movement in the United 
States have begun wisely by examining 
the socio-economic and cultural origins, not 
of labor alone, but of the whole migrating 
community. With this work, the Yiddish 
Scientific Institute makes its American debut 
on a larger scale, commensurate with its past 
achievements and reputation. Organized in 
1924 in Vilna, Poland, for linguistic, soci- 
ological, and historical research into Jewish 
subjects and questions, Yivo—as the Insti- 
tute is more briefly known—now functions 
in New York—itself a chapter in the saga of 
migration. 
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Yivo has projected its study on ample and 
ambitious lines: the two volumes now be- 
fore us which open the series represent but 
one-third of the projected task. They are 
the product of a dozen scholarly hands, work- 
ing under the editorship of the late E. 
Tcherikower, who passed away two years 
ago in the midst of his labor. These two 
volumes form his fitting monument. They 
are annotated carefully and multilingually 
and are illustrated with photographs and 
facsimile reproductions of important docu- 
ments. There is no formula for fusing the 
varied contributions, the diverse styles and 
occasionally divergent interpretations of a 
collective enterprise into an_ integrated 
whole; nor was Tcherikower as editor able 
to eliminate differences of technique and 
scholarly tangies. But by writing more than 
a third of the chapters himself he impressed 
his mood upon the entire work by sheer 
weight. 

The first of the two volumes deals with 
“the historical background and the socio- 
economic factors” at work in Europe; the 
second, while it describes the early efforts 
of trade unionism, also accounts for con- 
temporary and contributory currents of so- 
cial, utopian and religious nature. Together, 
they comprise what is virtually a social his- 
tory of Jewish migration: what welcome 
awaited the emigrants to Western Europe 
and to the United States; the upsetting oc- 
cupational reclassification they were sub- 
jected to; and the special religious and cul- 
tural difficulties met in their adjustment to 
a strange environment. 


The Pattern of Migration 

Why has the great movement of European 
migration not found its tragedist, its epic 
singer? Is it because the scale of the event 
is too astronomical for human conception? 
Or is it because its protagonists, especially 
since the middle of the last century, have 
been unimportant little folk? Perhaps, after 
all, the reason is a certain sense of deroga- 
tion. The ordinary human being is shy about 
having to leave his home under pressure. 

Emigration generally implies a forced 


renunciation of the individual's inherent 
right to live, of his prerogative, once born, 
to inhabit a country. The quiet hardihood 
indeed the heroism, which makes mass 
emigration possible seems irretrievably bur 
ied under the seeming indignity of it. 

The Jewish portion of the epic of emigra 
tion is far more than the story of a change 
of geographic habitat. Along with other peo 
ples, Jews fled economic distress, seeking 
fairer opportunities. But, unlike a good 
many others, they also sought a permanent 
home. Life had been made insupportable 
for them on more than material grounds. 

The economic factor was substantial 
enough. An extreme example may help us 
to find the average: in a town in Galicia, 
at the turn of the last century, nearly half 
the population was driven to appeal to 
charity. A Galician physician remarked that 
his customary prescription to Jewish patients 
was—food. We read how the Lithuanian 
Jews arriving in this country in the depressed 
year of 1893 took poverty in their stride, 
simply because they had become so accus 
tomed to a much greater poverty. 

Those swayed by the notion that the Jews 
invented capitalism will find an ironic com 
mentary in Mark Vishniak’s account of the 
effect of the emancipation of the serfs upon 
Russian Jews, and in Raphael Mahler's 
analysis of the effect of modern economic 
developments upon Galicia. “The abolition 
of serfdom for more than twenty million 
Russian peasants (February 19, 1861) of 
course opened the road for the development 
of capitalism in Russia, but meantime the 
economic condition of the majority of Jews, 
who were connected with the older form 
of economy, became harsher than ever,” 
says Vishniak. In the northeastern province 
of the old Austria of the Hapsburgs the 
majority of the Jewish population was en- 
gaged in the food, clothing and transporta- 
tion industries. Perhaps one-tenth were mid- 
dlemen of one sort or another. How highly 
advanced capitalistically their enterprises 
were may be judged from the fact that a 
store (including its entire stock) was 
usually valued at twenty dollars and occa- 
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sionally at no more than two dollars! 

In other parts of Eastern and Central 
Europe, too, the progress of capitalism fre- 
quently deepened the distress of an already 
impoverished community. The local shop- 
keeper was driven to the wall so gradually 
that his tragedy often escaped the observer. 
And the handicraftsman, the skilled laborer, 
shared the fate of his kind everywhere upon 
the rise of the mechanized factory. He be 
came that most wretched of modern slaves, 
the displaced craftsman and early prole- 
tarian. 

According to fashionable dogma, the po- 
litical and cultural impulses to emigration 
were but reflections of economic factors. 
The dogma is correct, but only up to a point. 
It is significant that even where economic 
distress was general and affected all groups 
indiscriminately, the Jews were the first to 
choose emigration as a solution—or rather 
as the alternative to a solution. Following 
the earlier example of German Jews, Rus- 
sian and Galician Jews showed the way to 
their neighbors the Russians, the Poles, the 
Ukrainians, and the Rumanians. “Of course, 
in every case it is the poorer classes that 
emigrate,” concludes Jacob Lestchinsky, 
“but poverty alone is not enough to cause 
a population to wander off. A certain degree 
of culture is required before a people can 
form a conception of countries to which it 
might emigrate, before the needy persons 
can bring themselves to the risk of leaving 
for a distant land.” 

From whatever side one approaches the 
matter, the cultural and political factors 
loom large. The testimony of Tcherikower, 
Joseph Kissman, and Vishniak is particu- 
larly valuable in this connection. While the 
Galician small trader left voluntarily, and 
largely for economic reasons, the Rumanian 
Jew was driven out of his itinerant trade 
with villages, and other lines of economic 
activity (state monopolies, for example) by 
the direct decree of an anti-Semitic govern- 
ment. 

In Russia, too, and over a much longer 
period, anti-Semitism was a settled policy 
of the state, a policy implemented by “spon- 


taneous” outbursts of suborned mobs. Both 
the Russian and the Rumanian governments 
invited their Jews to depart, as pre-war 
Poland did more recently; and to enforce 
the invitation, the prominent Russian news- 
paper Novoye Vremya suggested that the 
position of the Jews should be made hu- 
manly unbearable. An official Russian his- 
torian wrote openly that “in part, it was 
the intention to force Jews . . . to emigrate 
by applying the military regulations more 
severely in their case.” The formula of the 
notorious Pobiedonostsev, procurator-gen- 
eral of the Orthodox Church and mentor of 
Alexander III, was perhaps more moderate: 
“One-third of them will die off, one-third 
will emigrate, and one-third will disappear 
without a trace’’—into his Church. 

Matters came to a head in 1881 when 
a large pogrom broke out with the sanction 
of the government. It was then that Jewish 
common folk and a small number of radi- 
cals and intellectuals literally stampeded to 
the nearest open door, which happened to be 
the lightly patrolled Austrian frontier. The 
almost legendary drama of the refugee camp 
at Brody is told by Tcherikower in all its 
grim detail. Assimilationism, faith in the 
spread of liberal enlightenment, and patri- 
otic attachment to native soil were quite 
suddenly exposed as bankrupt. 


Toward a Permanent Homestead 


Tue United States would have seemed, 
and did become before very long, the ob- 
vious choice of the emigrants. But it serves 
to place things in their true perspective to 
observe that the first emigrants felt uncer- 
tain of their direction. To inhabitants of 
regions bordering upon the Black Sea, the 
Near East beckoned fitfully. Because of its 
economic and political prestige, Western 
Europe also seemed a likely place of refuge. 
After a period of groping the United States 
was demonstrated to offer the best oppor- 
tunities for establishing a new home, but 
even then serious obstacles arose. 

Indeed no aspect of the Jewish problem 
so reveals the misery of those involved than 
the attempts to direct, or rather to deflect, 
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the course of emigration. In a series of pow- 
erful essays, Tcherikower throws a flood 
of light on this complicated subject. To 
put the matter somewhat arbitrarily: lead- 
ing Russian Jews were antagonistic to mass 
emigration from the very start, and while 
the leaders of Western Jewry at once recog- 
nized it as necessary, they were eager to 
guide it toward any but their own coun- 
tries. American Jews took the same position 
as German and French. The merits of Pales- 
tine were urged. Some argued the advan- 
tages of Argentina and Brazil. It was even 
proposed to organize a settlement in the 
desert of Medina, hard by Mount Sinai. 
This romantic suggestion received the ap- 
proval of the American Hebrew. All to no 
avail. Political and social conditions in the 
United States, the great industrial expan- 
sion then under way, and finally the attrac- 
tion and assistance of relatives sealed the 
inevitability of American immigration. 
Tcherikower writes: 


The Jewish organizations abroad discerned 
more quickly than the Jewish organizations in 
Russia that a period of emigration was immi- 
nent. . . . Terrified by the prospect of the 
flooding of their own countries, they hit upon 
the idea of emigration overseas and determined 
to direct the stream of refugees to America. 
The Alliance [Israelite of France} placed itself 
at the head of the movement, and during the 
years 1870-1871 it dispatched 528 Russian- 
Jewish emigrants to the United States. But 
at this point the Jewish leaders in America in- 
tervened and compelled the Alliance to desist 
from sending further transports. This did not 
check the emigration, which continued, but on 
its own responsibility. 


In France and Germany, it was particu- 
larly feared that the immigrants would flock 
into the cities. In a letter to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, a Berlin Jew protested that “we 
have no desire to see any of this gang come 
to Prussia.” In sending them overseas, the 
European Jewish leaders insisted that the 
emigrants were industrious, skilled and 
adaptable; in seeking to turn them away, 
American leaders complained of the quality 
of the human material. “We do not agree 
with you at all that emigration to America 


is the only way out for Russian Jews,” they 
informed the Alliance. None but craftsmen 
should be shipped across. Only one-third of 
those who had already arrived knew a trade; 
fewer still were familiar with farming. “You 
have sent us only shopkeepers and clerks, 
who will have to take to peddling. . . . Many 
old and weakly people are being sent to 
us, and also deserted wives and widows 
with children, who are being got rid of.” 
Finally: “If you continue to send such ele- 
ments we will be compelled to return them 
to Europe.” 
It was an empty threat. 


The Statue in the Harbor 

Unpver these circumstances, the immi- 
grants could hardly find a hearty wel- 
come, whether in the United States, or in 
such more or less temporary transit points 
as London. The English Jews “are ashamed 
of us,” wrote M. Winchevsky, “not as one 
is ashamed of poor relations, but of a scoun- 
drel in the family.” The established Ger 
man-Jewish community in the United States 
looked upon their Eastern brethren as a 
grotesque species of ill-bred savages. And 
who can be more cuttingly snobbish than 
a Jew? “How the American Jews Received 
the Russian-Jewish Immigrant’ is the title 
of a revealing chapter in the first volume of 
the History. In these early years of immi- 
gration the B’nai Brith is reported to have 
refused to charter a group of recent arrivals 
on the ground that “the Russian and Polish 
Jews are not yet civilized; they are Ortho- 
dox [in religion]; and they are not yet ready 
to be accepted.” 

Another, rather extreme instance, was the 
judgment pronounced by the Zeitgeist, a 
German-Jewish periodical in the Midwest: 


Russian Jews are half-barbarians, like the 
unfortunate Russian people to which they be- 
long. . . . Moreover most of the Russian-Jewish 
immigrants stem from the poorer classes. The 
Jewish aristocracy, the rich and the cultivated 
remain in Russia. . . . But even if the better 
Jewish classes should also be compelled to emi- 
grate because of further persecutions, their 
bearing, their language, their manners, and 
their religion would soon demonstrate that we 
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are dealing not with persons of European edu- 
cation and culture, precisely because they are 
Russians. . . . Their ways are not our ways 

. even their language is not our language. 
... If the ancestors of the Russian Jews had re- 
mained in Germany, they would be quite differ- 
ent by now. 


“One cannot say,” comments the judicious 
editor of our History, “that this article was 
typical of the attitude of the German-Jewish 
circles of its day. The true spiritual leaders 
of these circles were far from such an attitude 
toward the victims of the Russian-Jewish 
tragedy. The article seems important to us 
as an example of a false estimate of a his- 
torical phenomenon and as a striking contrast 
to the real significance of the Russian-Jewish 


emigration.” 
The sympathetic 
Halperin or, across the ocean, of the his- 


reaction of Michael 


torian Graetz, weighed heavily on the other 
side of the scales. For economic as well as 
psychological reasons, the exiles approached 
the “copper wench”—the Statue of Liberty— 
with faltering steps. Even in the later years 
of more normal immigration, 40 per cent of 
the newcomers arrived with less than thirty 
dollars in their pockets, and only 5 to 6 per 
cent possessed more than that sum in cash. 
Nor were employment opportunities always 
plentiful. Disillusionment was not uncom- 
mon and its most direct expression was re- 
emigration. In 1882, one of the earlier years 
of the movement, and a year of depression, 
29 per cent returned to Europe. 

Disillusionment was especially rife among 
the intellectual and professional people, who 
found the reduction to a proletarian existence 
naturally trying. The inevitable attempts at 
communal living met with the inevitable 
failures, as A. Menes shows in his fascinating 
essay on the Am Oylom movement. “Be 
accursed, emigration!” exclaimed Abraham 
Cahan in his first newspaper dispatch to 
Russia. “Accursed are the conditions that 
brought you forth! How many lives have 
you broken, how many brave and mighty 
have you rubbed out like dust!” 

In a moment of inspiration, the History 
records the triple odyssey of I. A. Katzovitch. 


He came for the first time in 1882 and was 
repelled by the material and spiritual de- 
pression of the immigrants. Worse than 
anything else, he wrote, was the nostalgia 
for the old homeland. “I am filled with 
longing not only for my Jewish world which 
I have lost, but also for Russia.” He fled 
after a few months, to return twenty-two 
years later, this time driven not so much by 
economic need as by the rising anti-Semitic 
wave. Again struck by the prevalent misery, 
he shuttled back. But the terrible events of 
1905 tore his remaining bonds with Russia. 
“The great Jewish tragedy has at last recon- 
ciled me to America.” 

On the whole, however, the immigrant 
proved toughly obstinate and in dead ear- 
nest. Actually, the Jewish community became 
one of the most stable of the immigrant na- 
tionalities, as the speedily decreasing rate of 
re-emigration demonstrates. In 1907-1908, 
for every 100 persons entering the United 
States, 40 departed. The figure was 31 for 
Poles, and as high as 41 for non-Jewish Rus- 
sians. In the case of Jews, as Lestchinsky 
shows, the figure was only 8; and even of 
these 8 some found their way back again 
with Katzovitch. More significant was the 
fact that the characteristic unit of Jewish im- 
migration was not the individual but the 
family. In the period from 1899 to 1910, 
the percentage of women among the arrivals 
was 43.4 for Jews and but 30.5 for all im- 
migrants. Only the Irish brought more 
women with them than the Jews. The dif- 
ference is underlined by the percentage of 
children under fourteen and older people 
over forty-five. 


IMMIGRANTS (1899-1910) 
24.8% 5.4% 
9.5% 2.4% 
Hungarians .... 8.8% 
7.9% 1.7% 
Ukrainians 2.7% 


Under 14 Over 45 
On 
Ge 4.0% 
Lithuanians .... 
4.6% 
A remarkable contrast! But this distribu- 
tion, which left relatively little room for 


breadwinners, placed a back-breaking bur- 
den upon the Jewish immigrants. 
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The Multiple Culture 


Prosasiy the most shocking experience of 
the Jewish immigrants was the occupational 
unscrambling and redistribution to which 
they were at once subjected. The first waves 
brought principally “‘declassed lower-middle- 
class people,” briefly, luftmenschen. They 
were flanked by a minority of intellectuals 
and idealists, and another, larger minority 
of raw, unskilled laborers. It was only to- 
ward the end of the century that craftsmen, 
professionals and bourgeoisie arrived in con- 
siderable numbers. 

All these groups were reclassified and 
demoted socially, for the most part to the 
status of proletarians. An irresistible process 
ironed them out into a homogeneous com- 
munity of wage earners who shared a low 
standard of living. The characteristic insti- 
tution of this community was the small 
sweatshop. To a greater extent perhaps than 
ever before in modern history, the Jews 
composed a fairly uniform society engaged in 
what are called “productive” occupations. 
Despite a widely prevalent impression, only 
a relatively small minority took to peddling. 

This transmutation exacted an enormous 
toll. Contrast the plight of Jewish immi- 
grants with that of other immigrant groups. 
Slavs and Scandinavians had the advan- 
tage of being able to continue their familiar 
occupations of farming or mining, while 
German and other Western European im- 
migrants were frequently the masters of a 
valuable trade. 

And Jews encountered still another dif- 
ficulty peculiar to themselves. Most of them 
were Orthodox, and therefore could not fit 
conveniently into ordinary shops or busi- 
nesses. Hence a variety of complications: 
the concentration in a few trades; the lean- 
ing toward such occupations as peddling or 
glazing, whose days and hours of labor were 
long but not too routinized; the tendency to 
work for Jewish, Sabbath-observing employ- 
ers (who, incidentally, learned to take ad- 
vantage of this situation); and the tendency, 
in the early days, to work for German- 
Jewish employers, a circumstance that ex- 


acerbated the divisions between the two 
groups. 

Above all, there was a pervasive spiritual 
insecurity, of which the open war between 
Orthodox Jews and the radical intellectuals 
was only an outward expression. The immi- 
grant had been concerned over the fate of 
his soul in the “trayfene mediene”’ even be- 
fore he stumbled over the rocks of positivism 
and secularism, and their reflections in so 
cialism, and particularly in anarchism. At 
one of the very first discussions of socialism 
before Jewish proletarians in London, held 
on the Sabbath, a fight broke out when an 
anarchist lighted a cigarette. The sinner 
flung at the “Orthod-oxen”: “And what 
would you say if I denied there is a God 
altogether!” 

It was easy to imagine. . « . 

In England and the United States, the 
memory is still fresh of the scandals that 
raged around the wicked Yom Kippur Balls. 
This was how an announcement for one of 
these festivities in London read: 


Our friends are informed that we are ar 
ranging a dinner at our club in honor of the 
great poultry-massacre of Yom Kippur, a day 
when all asses and hypocrites weep and atone 
and fast. . . . You can have a good dinner and 
spend an entertaining day. After dinner there 
will be songs and dancing; and there will also 
be various speeches and declamations. We 
have invited to this celebration as cantors and 
preachers for the Lord his whole suite: Our 
Teacher Moses, Aaron the Priest, King David 
with his harp, Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, 
Doctor Adler [a London rabbi], Simcha Becker, 
Brill of the Schulamith [a Jewish paper in 
London] et al. For those who do not see this 
announcement, who languish in the synagogues 
and eat and smoke on the sly, we will post 
bills. 


The Yom Kippur Ball was the tragi-comic 
symptom of a profound restlessness. The 
whole anti-religious movement, as N. Gold- 
berg points out, was merely a conventional 
expression of the striving for freedom of 
thought, for the historic pattern of liberal- 
ism. In sending forth their secular defiance, 
the radicals counted upon the insecurity of 
their brethren in a Christian market and en- 
vironment. Jews were being forced to recon- 
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sider their inconvenient rituals and customs. 
Immigration compelled Jews to make “a 
sharper break with religious and traditional 
life” than any other group. Many a Chris- 
tian had found in America a spiritual haven; 


the Jew came upon sudden danger. 


The Extremes Meet 

Less stirring, but hardly less significant, were 
the linguistic and national aspects of the cul- 
tural split. The chasm between the horny- 
handed and the learned class, “the lads with 
the lily-white hands,”” whose own proletari- 
ans were the yeshiva bochurim, had already 
hardened into a tradition in Europe. The 
tradition traveled overseas. Yet the melting- 
down of the revolutionary agitators, the pro- 
fessionals, and many other elements of the 
middle class into an indiscriminate proletari- 
an mass threw a strong bridge across the 
chasm. One of the evidences of this rap- 
prochement was the efflorescence of Yiddish 
and Yiddish culture. 

In the beginning the masses spoke Yid- 
dish, while the intellectuals wrote Hebrew, 
if they were traditionally-minded, or Russian 
and German, if they inclined to positivism 
or socialism. But step by step, the radical, 
deprived of the romantic conspiratorial at- 
mosphere of Eastern Europe, was forced to 
face duller but exigent economic realities. 
He drew closer to the broad masses, and at 
the same time was sucked away from the 
wider American community into the Jewish 
circle. In the double process he made com- 
promises. He condescended to sprinkle his 
propaganda with the popular images of 
biblical folklore. And very soon he had to 
learn Yiddish. Philip Krantz and K. Galop, 
the editors of the Arbeiter Freind, took up 
the new language in the spirit of martyrdom: 
“. . . everybody knows what a fine and rich 
language our Mame Loshon is,” wailed 
Krantz. “You must practically break your 
head to find the right word.’ In retalia- 
tion, the “Mame Loshonites” regarded him 
merely as “a goy who speaks Yiddish.” (Yet 
Krantz was to enrich Yiddish forever by 
referring to the compromisers between social- 
ism and anarchism as “parve lokshen!”’—Yid- 


dish for noodles which are neither dairy nor 
meat.) 

The rapprochement of masses and intel- 
lectuals had telling consequences. It amal- 
gamated, for a time, the interests and the 
attitudes of the two groups. To this fact is 
perhaps traceable the unusual position and 
influence of the intellectual in the Jewish 
street. The rapid spread of socialism and its 
interaction with trade unionism, from the 
very origin of that movement, owe much to 
this unusual event of social integration. 

Such, in a sketchy outline, are some of the 
highlights of the rich tale spread in these 
volumes. Despite the distractions of techni- 
cal discussion and scholarly detail, the tale 
rises finally to the climax of a powerful 
single impression, which makes it apparent 
that the history of the Jewish immigrant has 
been one of forces and tensions of catastro- 
phic intensity. 

Some of these are reflected in contempo- 
rary conditions, while others have been con- 
siderably attenuated since. The Jewish la- 
bor movement has remained untouched by 
the “pure and simple” trade union philoso- 
phy prevalent until recently in our country; 
it has, on the contrary, distinguished itself 
by an intellectual and a radical as well as 
a horny-handed leadership. 

The steamroller of “proletarianization,” 
which flattened out most Jewish immigrants 
upon their arrival here, has long since ceased 
to operate. Jews have moved rather rapidly 
into the ranks of the middle classes and the 
professions; but in many instances this rise 
was merely a return to the status they had 
lost in the process of transplantation. 

But while economic homogeneity has thus 
been gradually broken up, another homo- 
geneity has been forged. The clash between 
Eastern and Western Jew has lost its former 
intensity. The events of the last decade, the 
fear of a common danger, have brought 
about a strong rapprochement. The Eastern 
Jew is losing his self-consciousness and his 
sense of neglect, the Western is shedding his 
traditional attitude of exclusiveness. East 
and West meet, and they are perforce be- 
coming one. Slowly. 





CANDOR ABOUT NEGRO-JEWISH RELATIONS 


A Social Scientist Charts a Complex Social Problem 


KENNETH B. CLARK 


HREE Negro women appeared be- 
fore a mediating panel of clergy- 
men with complaints that a Jewish 
butcher was “refusing to sell meat to many 
Negro residents of the neighborhood, but 
selling to white Irish Catholics who live out- 
side of the area but formerly lived within 
it.” Furthermore: “The complainants re- 
port that this sort of discriminatory practice 
occurs elsewhere in the neighborhood—that 
in two instances angry Negro customers 
threatened the storekeeper—and in one in- 
stance also injured the storekeeper so that 
he was obliged to close up for a few days.” 
The following quotation appeared last 
January in a national Negro newspaper. 
Leading Negro women of the community 
—commenting on the Baltimore department 
store situation—stated: 
“It is a poor excuse for Jewish merchants 
who own and control the major downtown 
department stores which set the policy in 





One of the most popular instructors in psy- 
chology at the College of the City of New York 
and Queens College, KennetnH B. CLark 
brings first-hand experience to his studies of in- 
tergroup relations. He was born in the Panama 
Canal Zone in 1914 and educated in New 
York City public schools and Howard and 
Columbia Universities, receiving his Ph.D. from 
the latter in 1940. Between his teaching duties, 
which began at Howard University and con- 
tinued at the Hampton Institute, he found time 
to collaborate in many research projects, among 
them an intensive case study of the personality 
of Negro youth as influenced by minority 
status; an investigation with Otto Klineberg 
for the Carnegie Corporation into the literature 
on racial differences manifested in psychological 
traits; and an OWI investigation of morale 
among Negroes during the early years of the 
war. He has also published numerous articles 
in learned periodicals, among them a discussion 
of the “zoot-suit” phenomenon. 


Baltimore to say their patrons force them 
to employ discriminatory practices against 
Negroes. ... 

“Boycott and picket is the real solution to 
the problem. In this way we can call atten- 
tion to the Jewish merchants who are guilty 
of Hitlerism here in Baltimore.” 

Some Negro domestics assert that Jewish 
housewives who employ them are unreason- 
able and brazenly exploitative. A Negro ac- 
tor states in bitter terms that he is being 
flagrantly underpaid by a Jewish producer. 
A Negro entertainer is antagonistic to his 
Jewish agent who Che is convinced) is ex- 
ploiting him. He vents his feelings to his 
friends, but admits that “If the Jews didn’t 
get us bookings or parts we wouldn't work 
—but they make a gold mine out of us.” 

Antagonism toward the “Jewish landlord” 
is so common as to have become almost an 
integral aspect of the folk culture of the 
northern urban Negro. To him, almost all 
landlords are automatically Jewish and all his 
obvious housing ills are attributed to the 
greed and avarice of the “Jewish landlord.” 

In short, in practically every area of con- 
tact between the Negro and Jewish peoples 
some real or imagined grounds for mutual 
antagonism exist. Undoubtedly, many per- 
sonal relationships between Jews and Ne- 
groes are exceptions to the general pattern, 
and among highly politically or intellectually 
developed Negroes and Jews there is little 
overt indication of antagonism. Yet on the 
whole the picture cannot be considered a 
favorable one. 


One Jewish Approach 
Errorts are being made to remedy the situ- 
ation. Whether these efforts are well advised 
is, however, another question. And it is most 
certainly open to question whether, well- 
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meaning as they may be, they have any 
vital effect. Let us cite a single case in point. 

In the latter part of November 1945, an 
Institute on Judaism and Race Relations 
was called by the Commission on Justice 
and Peace of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. Its stated purpose was “to 
aid in the preparation of a statement re- 
lating the teachings of the prophets of Israel 
to the problems of race in the modern 
world.’’ One of the six round tables of which 
the Institute was composed concerned itself 
with the problems of “the Negro in the 
United States.” 

It was felt by the writer that on-the-spot 
observation and analysis of this particular 
round table might provide some valuable in- 
sights into the problem of Jewish-Negro re- 
lations. So far, the social psychologist has 
not made enough use of direct observation 
of real-life social interaction as a way of 
developing and checking his interpretations. 

The round table on “The Negro in the 
United States” began by analyzing and 
modifying a statement prepared by its chair- 
man. This statement, as originally presented, 
contained the following: (1) an introductory 
paragraph pointing out the relation between 
Nazi excesses against Jews and the Jews’ 
understanding of the suffering of others— 
“.. . because our religion is based upon the 
belief in the oneness of humanity; because 
our trials and suffering have given us both 
understanding and unusual sympathy, we 
are perhaps in a position to appreciate fully 
the plight of the Africans and Asiatics under 
white imperialism and especially the plight 
of our Negro brothers”; (2) a section list- 
ing social status gains made by Negroes 
during the war; (3) a list of the more ob- 
vious injustices the Negro still suffers in 
spite of the listed “gains”; (4) a general 
statement about the need for a just society 
free from racial jingoism and exploitation. 

Most of the ensuing discussion dwelt on 
small points of terminology, coherence and 
language. And the conclusions finally agreed 
upon by the round table did not differ sig- 
nificantly from the chairman’s statement. 
However, the final statement by the editorial 


committee of the Institute varied from that 
of the round table discussion by eliminating 
the introductory paragraph and reducing the 
final paragraph to the following: “These 
considerations are valid for all Americans. 
Because they are so deeply consonant with 
Jewish teaching and reinforced by Jewish 
experience, we shall lend our strongest ef- 
forts to secure justice for the Negro.” 

It is significant that in neither the original 
statement nor the one finally released was 
any mention made of the specific problems 
of Jewish-Negro relations as such. There 
appeared to be a general reluctance to deal 
with those aspects of Negro life in America 
that directly and concretely involved Negro- 
Jewish relations. 


Avoiding the Issue 


Rasst Ferdinand M. Isserman of Temple 
Israel, St. Louis, Missouri, chairman of the 
Commission on Justice and Peace, joined 
the round table for a few hours during its 
discussions and made strenuous attempts to 
get the group to include in that portion of 
the statement dealing with the injustices 
toward Negroes a specific statement about 
anti-Negro practices in Jewish hospitals and 
certain department stores. He stated: “We 
must point the fingers at ourselves too. Jew- 
ish hospitals have followed the prevailing 
discrimination against Negroes in the selec- 
tion of students, nurses, internes, and staff 
members. . . . We could direct an appeal to 
Jewish hospitals to admit Negroes as patients 
and members of their staffs.” 

Another member of the panel said that the 
problem of “department stores owned by 
members of our congregation” who discrimi- 
nate against Negroes (particularly in border 
cities such as Baltimore) had him “baffled.” 
He was even more disturbed because he 
found that “Negroes were more bitter toward 
Jewish owners than toward non-Jewish own- 
ers who discriminated against them.” 

Another member declared that he was “not 
too sure” whether these specific recommenda- 
tions were “‘pertinent” to the statement under 
consideration. It was agreed, however, at the 
insistence of Rabbi Isserman, that some spe- 
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cific statement about discriminatory practices 
in “Jewish hospitals” should be included in 
the statement. 

After Rabbi Isserman left, the question 
of specific mention of discrimination in 
Jewish hospitals was reopened. It was felt 
that the group was not justified in singling 
out Jewish institutions; they were not the 
only ones guilty of discrimination against 
Negroes. Instead of a specific statement on 
this point, the final, very general, summary 
statement quoted above was suggested to 
“take care of this.” 

It was at this point, too, that one of the 
participants, who had not taken too active 
a part before, said: “We have been discuss- 
ing the problems of the Negro as if his con- 
dition was to be blamed on others. 
Shouldn’t we point out somewhere in the 
statement that the Negro should assume 
some responsibility to help himself? We can 
help them by showing them that they can 
help themselves—we can help them by point- 
ing out their deficiencies.” This suggestion 
was met by what appeared to be embarrassed 
silence. Then another participant, who had 
demurred against the singling-out of Jewish 
hospitals and proposed the substitution of 
the summary statement, said: “If I were a 
Negro and saw such a statement coming 
from a Jewish group I would be morally 
indignant. It would be the extreme of poor 
taste for a group such as this to make such 
a statement publicly. . . . There are things 
which we can say to our Negro friends in 
private that we cannot say for public con- 
sumption.”” And there the matter ended and 
the round table closed. 

The round table well reflected the dilem- 
ma of Jewish-Negro relations in contempo- 
rary American society. Here were a number 
of Jewish persons, all armed with the best 
intentions, and yet unable to free them- 
selves from prevailing American attitudes 
toward the Negro. Most typically perhaps 
this attitude reveals itself in condescension. 
On the face of it, it appears commendable 
that one minority group should be concerned 
with the status of another oppressed group. 
But the question arises as to whai Jews and 


others would think if a conference of Negro 
leaders were to devote a round table to the 
problem of “The Jew in the United States.” 

Some parts of the originally prepared state- 
ment also revealed either a basic lack of un- 
derstanding of the nuances of the American 
Negro’s position or an unconscious accept- 
ance of an attitude toward him not signifi- 
cantly different from the prevailing attitude. 
The following part of the original statements 
seems particularly pertinent here: 

“The war against fascism has been marked 
by some gains for our Negro citizens. 
Among these . . . the opportunity given Ne 
groes in our fighting forces to display their 
fine heroism and their patriotism. . . .” 

Now the status of Negroes in the armed 
forces happens to be a humiliating one and 
not compatible at all with such terms as 
“opportunity,” “heroism” or “patriotism.” 
It fits the pattern of institutionalized fascist 
racism far more closely. 

At no time during these discussions did 
an almost elemental point seem to be clearly 
understood: that mere generalities highly 
charged with moralizing sentimentality can 
not bring about desired social changes. It is 
obviously true that the problems of the Jew 
and the Negro in America have moral im 
plications, but they cannot be dealt with by 
mere words. In fact, moral verbalization has 
often been used precisely to cloak the per 
petuation of injustice. 

No, what we need here are facts, first of 
all, and then concrete action. But what are 
the facts? 


Some of the Facts 


AN INVESTIGATION of inter-group attitudes 
in one of the larger, more isolated communi- 
ties that make up metropolitan New York, 
found that nearly 60 per cent of Jews held 
some unfavorable stereotyped reaction toward 
Negroes and 70 per cent of Negroes had 
some unfavorable stereotyped reaction toward 


Jews. Those Jews who looked unfavor- 
ably upon Negroes felt that they “have no 
ambition—they are lazy—they drink a lot— 
they have low intelligence—they are low 
class, rowdy, dirty, and noisy.” Negroes an- 
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tagonistic toward Jews tended to feel that 
“Jews own everything—they are more aggres- 
sive—they engage in sharp business prac- 
tices.” 

The findings of many studies of racial 
attitudes, particularly among college stu- 
dents, show in general that Jewish students 
are relatively less negative in their attitudes 
toward Negroes than are average Gentile 
whites. On the other hand, the average Ne- 
gro student tends to have the same general 
stereotype of the Jew that the Gentile white 
has. 

This pattern of relationship between Jews 
and Negroes as a whole has been used to 
prove “the fact’’ that prejudice is normal 
and inescapable. “You see, even members of 
a minority group are antagonistic to other 
minorities—Jews don't let Negroes enter their 
hotels; why should they expect Gentiles to 
permit Jews into theirs?” The only aim of 
such reasoning, however, is to justify ma- 
jority prejudice against minorities in general. 
It is another version of “divide and conquer.” 

Against this, the most prevalent “positive” 
attitude in the speeches and articles of “right- 
thinking” Jews and Negroes consists in 
bemoaning and deploring the facts. “This 
should not be—we must work together—Ne- 
groes and Jews should stand together and 
fight.” This attitude, however, contributes 
little either to an understanding of the facts 
or to the solution of the basic problem. 

A second attitude is that of denying the 
facts. It attempts to emphasize the common 
bonds between Jews and Negroes: “Jews 
are fighting with Negroes for full civic, polit- 
ical and economic rights—Jews and Negroes 
are friends—there is no real problem between 
our two peoples.” 

Still a third attitude is one of ignoring 
the facts. This makes it possible for each 
group to concern itself with its own peculiar 
problems, independent of those of the other 
group. It is an attitude that seems to be 
basic in the work-a-day activities of estab- 
lished Jewish and Negro organizations. An 
elaborate research institute formed by a na- 
tional Jewish organization admitted that it 
had undertaken a project to improve Jewish- 


Gentile relations in a border city under the 
expressed condition, laid down by some of 
the white Gentile participants, that the 
problem of Negro-white relations was not 
to be raised. This was a city in which at 
the time there was intense feeling among 
Negroes against “Jewish” department store 
owners. The Institute implicitly justified its 
decision on the ground that the problems 
of Negro-white and Negro-Jewish relations 
were secondary to the problem of Jewish- 
Gentile relations. 

A final attitude is the fatalistic one of 
accepting the facts. This admits the sad 
facts but assumes that not much can be done 
about them. This state of mind can arise 
from intellectual cynicism, or from a deep- 
going political-economic view of the causes 
of social psychopathologies, or from resigned 
acceptance of all social realities that do not 
constitute an immediate threat. 


The Cost of Insecurity 


Tuere still appears to be need for an ob- 
jective analysis of the active factors involved 
in the pattern of Jewish-Negro relations. 
Through such an analysis, one ought to ar- 
rive at an understanding upon which a real 
program for improvement on both sides could 
be founded. 

Here one crucial fact must always be 
kept in mind. To be sure, each group has 
a relatively insecure status in the dominant 
American culture; each suffers from the psy- 
chological threats of humiliation; each has 
been the victim of organized bigotry. But it 
is naive to assume that, because Negroes and 
Jews are each in their own way oppressed 
and insecure, this will necessarily lead to 
a feeling of kinship and understanding. 
Actually, the psychological reactions of in 
dividuals to insecurity are not so simple and 
direct. The common ground of insecurity 
itself may lead to antagonism toward indi- 
viduals sharing that insecurity. It may also 
lead to an intensification of fear, suspicion 
and active hostility as each group competes 
in efforts to escape relegation to the lowest 
status. 

For in each group there may be a feeling 
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—usually unexpressed—that the presence of 
another rejected group will deflect the full 
brunt of the antagonism of the majority 
from itself. The other group may be looked 
upon as a buffer—but with protective value 
only as long as its marginal, insecure status 
persists. 

Further, it appears that insecurity arising 
from racial and religious persecution tends 
to develop and intensify a protective ethno- 
centricism that makes for antagonism toward 
all other groups, including other minority 
groups. 

Another thread in this whole complex 
pattern is the tendency of each rejected mi- 
nority to seek some basis for identification 
and contact with the attitudes of the domi- 
nant majority, especially if by so doing it is 
able to escape subjectively and temporarily 
the full impact of its own minority status. 
Anti-Semitic whites not infrequently involve 
some Negroes in their bigoted conversations. 
When a Gentile white condescendingly says 
to a Negro, “Why John, you are closer to us 
whites than those dirty Jews are,” the Negro 
is strongly tempted to take advantage of this 
admittedly shaky and temporary bridge to 
the self-validation otherwise denied him by 
caste prejudice. By the same token, a Jew 
may establish an equally fragile bond with 
the Gentile white by discussing the “shift- 
lessness and unreliability of Negro servants 
and porters,” or “the catastrophe it would be 
to let Negro families move into ‘white’ 
neighborhoods.” 

Nor should one ignore the amount of 
ego-satisfaction an insecure Jew or Negro 
gains from his antagonism to members of the 
other group. It serves to compensate him for 
his own feeling of inferiority. The part 
played by personal instability and neurot- 
icism in feeding racial prejudice has not 
been adequately explored. It does seem, 
however, that the need for personal status 
and for a good opinion of oneself—based on 
the inferiority of others—is often more in- 
tense in a person belonging to a group that 
is generally rejected. 

Another, even less tangible factor, is that 
of projected self-hatred. If the attitude of 


the dominant society is predominantly nega- 
tive to one’s own group the members of that 
group may be influenced even to the point 
of hating themselves as a group. This self- 
hatred, being in direct conflict with one‘s 
need for self-respect, may be repressed and 
may disguise itself in the form of hostility 
toward another minority group. 

In any specific situation, any one or more 
of the factors in this theoretical analysis 
may emerge in one proportion or another. 


The Negro’s Handicap 


For additional clarity let us examine some 
of the specific problems involved in Jewish 
Negro relations in the light of the economic, 
political, and social realities of the contem- 
porary power-pressure culture of America. 
L. D. Reddick, writing on “Anti-Semitism 
Among Negroes” in the Negro Quarterly, 
summer of 1942, states: “ 
‘Jewish struggle’ and the ‘Negro struggle’ 


. essentially the 


are one.” 

Such a statement ignores the very wide 
difference between Jewish and Negro social, 
political, and economic status. Many Jews 
have won economic and political eminence. 
Jews have become Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, Presidential advisers, etc.; Jews have 
been able to establish some sort of eco 
nomic stability in spite of severe discrimi 
These facts are known to the 
Jewish people at large and afford them 
some basis for positive group self-respect. 
Negroes too are aware of these facts and 
are not likely to see the Jewish plight as 
“identical” with their own. Accordingly, 
many Negroes view with suspicion any Jew 
ish appeal to them that argues “we are both 
in the same boat.” This they consider un- 
realistic, and probably insincere. 

Many Negroes, rightly or wrongly, see 
the struggle of Jews in American society as 
primarily a conservative one, to consolidate 
gains already made; and secondarily to ex- 
pand these gains to a higher level of eco- 
nomic, political, educational and social in- 
tegration with the dominant group. Though 
not oblivious to the difficulties of Jews, many 
Negroes are nevertheless disinclined to view 


nation. 
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their struggles as fundamental or as critical 
as their own—the struggle of the Jew is after 
all not one of life and death, to wring from 
society the bare necessities of life. The 
Negro sees his own struggle as an essentially 
aggressive fight to break down strong tradi- 
tional barriers that have kept him from ob- 
taining minimally decent housing and food, 
and the right to other than the most menial 
jobs; and it is also a struggle to break down 
barriers that keep him from even minor posi- 
tions of political and economic power. 

Accordingly, Jewish statements about 
equality, however well intended, may seem 
to Negroes to minimize real differences and 
imply acceptance of the status quo. 

A part of the complexity of the feelings of 
the Negro about the Jew is his awareness 
that Jews have seemed, in general, less nega- 
tive toward him that have other whites. More 
Jews have shown active concern about ra- 
cial problems and more Jews have been 
willing to hire Negroes for various types of 
jobs. The Negro’s interpretation of this has 
not, however, been altogether favorable. 
There is sometimes the lurking suspicion 
that all this is motivated by a desire on the 
part of the Jew to use him as a shield and 
reflects a not too well disguised concern 
about his own status. 

It is an oversimplification, therefore, to 
assume that the pattern of anti-Semitism 
among Negroes is always identical with the 
anti-Semitic attitudes of Gentile whites. 
When found in a Negro, anti-Semitism 
tends to be confused, ambiguous, and not 
directly traceable to organized bigotry. And 
while there may be some degree of economic 
jealousy, anti-Semitism in a Negro does not 
appear to be rooted directly in economic 
competition. 


Patterns of Hostility 


Tue following appear to be the basic psy- 
chological functions that are supported by 
and support anti-Semitism in a Negro: 

1. Anti-Semitism may offer a pretext for 
the release of aggressions that come from 
the insecurity and humiliation of his status. 

2. It may canalize and put into words 


his feeling against whites in general. Often 
the term “dirty Jew” in a Negro’s mouth 
means essentially “dirty white.” 

3. It may offer a way of solidarizing and 
identifying himself with the dominant white 
group. 

4. It may help him gain inner group se- 
curity and may re-inflate deflated racial self- 
respect. An extreme form of this is the 
brazen anti-Semitism which in a few cases 
became an integral part of the appeal of in- 
tensely chauvinistic Negro organizations. 

Similarly the Jewish attitude toward the 
Negro is somewhat different from the gen- 
eral attitude of Gentile whites. 

Here the background of motivation seems 
saturated with guilt feelings, anxiety and 
conflict. There is a conflict between the 
desire to detach oneself from a group that 
in this country appears to be even more de- 
spised than one’s own, and the tendency of 
a member of one insecure group to identify 
himself and cooperate with persons of an- 
other insecure group. 

This pattern of conflict and guilt feelings 
may lead to a confusion that expresses itself 
either in exaggerated, awkward sentimen- 
tality toward the other group, or in defen- 
sively negative and hostile behavior. 

Anti-Negro attitudes among Jews appear 
to serve the following functions: 

1. ihey offer a basis for subjective iden- 
tification with the dominant white Gentile, 
serving as one of the bridges toward as- 
similation of status with the dominant group. 

2. They offer a protective covering be- 
hind which a Jew can hope to escape the 
full impact of anti-Semitism. It is relevant 
here to note that the status of Southern 
Jews is more secure than the status of Jews 
in regions where Negroes form a smaller 
proportion of the population and where 
there is less active anti-Negro feeling. 


A Problem of Human Relations 


Tue barbaric excesses of Nazism have made 
it impossible to escape the full implications 
of racial and religious prejudice, no matter 
what its form. These prejudices have been 
revealed as a crucial symptom of a basic psy- 
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chopathology in the given society, and at- 
tention has been focused on the fact that 
they seriously threaten the life and the es- 
sential dignity of every human being, 
whether oppressor or oppressed. 

An America that heretofore was prone 
to accept its prejudices as a normal, if some- 
what deplorable, aspect of its tradition is 
now concerned enough to examine them. 
Indeed, many individuals and groups are 
not content with verbal catharsis and casual 
expiation of the sins of our society, but de- 
mand practical action that will ameliorate or 
do away with prejudice. 

That such action is necessary and de- 
sirable is undebatably true. But the success 
or failure of such action may well depend 
upon the soundness of the analysis, the 
validity of the data, and the social value 
and stability of the ideological base upon 
which such action is taken. , 

It appears clear from what has been said 
that a sentimental, primarily moralistic, 
blaming, or ostrich approach to the problem 
of Negro-Jewish relations is inadequate 
from a theoretical and practical point of 
view. This sector of race relations, like all 
other problems of relations between racial, 
religious and cultural groups, must be ap- 
proached within a framework of objectivity 
and realism. There must be a tough-minded 
search for facts that are meaningful; they 
must be placed within a strong ideological 
framework constructed of human values; 
and a clear concept must be formed of the 
goals of an efficiently functioning demo- 
cratic society. Fear of facts, wishful think- 
ing, an attitude of opportunistic expediency, 
a willingness to make concessions to some 
symptoms of the sickness afflicting the domi- 
nant society while decrying others will in- 


evitably render hollow whatever apparent 
improvement may be made in race relations. 

We should also understand that the prob- 
lem of Jewish-Negro relations probably has 
no important significance in itself, but serves 
rather to indicate the extent to which the 
pathologies of the dominant society infect 
all groups and individuals within that soci- 
ety. They reflect, with modifications in terms 
of the status of each group, the genera! so 
cial fact that prejudice has a certain politi- 
cal, economic and psychological function in 
the over-all pattern of American society. If 
this is correct, it would seem to follow that 
it is a futile task to attempt to attack the 
problem of the mutual antagonism of Ne- 
groes and Jews as if it were a special, isolated 
phenomenon. 

The chances of success. would appear to 
be greater if enlightened Jews and Negroes 
and their progressive organizations, instead 
of approaching each other specifically, pooled 
their efforts with all other enlightened hu 
man beings working to rid society of the 
virus-like affliction which is one man’s 
hatred of other men. The obvious obstacle 
here would be a tendency on the part of 
any group of human beings—Jewish, Negro, 
or other—to be limited by narrow group 
loyalties and ethnocentric considerations. 
The seriousness of the threat that these, our 
still unsolved problems present, may well 
demand a much more resolute effort to dis- 
card traditional group loyalties, or at least 
to submerge them in larger group loyalties, 
as a prerequisite to their solutions. Loyalty 
to mankind may have to be given priority 
over all other loyalties. 

If this cannot be, Jews and Negroes may 
be merely two among the many human 
casualties of history. 





PROJECT FOR A MODERN JEWISH MUSEUM 


PAUL GOODMAN and BENJAMIN NELSON 


HE following notes were engendered 

by reflecting on the difficulties—and 

opportunities—of making a real mu- 
seum out of the present mere collections of 
Jewish cultural objects. The exhibition is 
conceived of as housed in a residential area 
of midtown New York City, perhaps in one 
of the old, now unused mansions on, say, 
Fifth Avenue. It is hoped that those who 
have the means, the knowledge, and the 





Tus outline of a project for a Jewish 
museum by two writers of the younger gener- 
ation was inspired by the report that the 
Jewish Theological Seminary was contem- 
plating a Jewish Museum in New York. It 
was submitted in the form of a memorandum 
to the Seminary by the authors in the hope 
that it might be found suggestive and useful. 
Since that time, the Seminary has made public 
its intention to create a Museum of Jewish 
Culture, to be housed in the Warburg man- 
sion on Fifth Avenue. The approach to the 
problem sketched in Messrs. Goodman and 
Nelson’s notes seem of sufficient intrinsic in- 
terest to warrant printing here. Paut Goop- 
MAN is the novelist and short story writer 
whose latest books are The Facts of Life and 
Art and Social Nature. Mr. Goodman's 
interests, extending over the field of human 
culture, have focused with particular attention 
on modernized plans for enriching community 
life. His book, Communitas, written in 
collaboration with his brother, the architect 
Percival Goodman, and illustrating their ideas 
on new designs for living, will be published 
this winter. They have written articles on 
the subject for the New Republic and other 
periodicals. Brenyamin V. Ne son, a gifted 
young historian, was formerly a Guggenheim 
fellow in history and is now teaching at the 
University of Chicago. His publications in- 
clude an essay, “The Legend of the Divine 
Surety and the Jewish Moneylender”—the first 
installment of a larger work on the origin and 
meanings of Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
His The Idea of Usury: From Tribal Brother- 
hood to Universal Otherhood will soon appear 
as the second in the new series of monographs 
under the editorial sponsorship and direction of 
The Journal of the History of Ideas. 


control of the objects for such a museum 
will find the following discussion of prac- 
tical use. 
The Problem 

Tue Jewish faith — whether we take it as 
the Prophetic tradition of social justice, or 
the fulfilment of the Promise or of the Crea- 
tion, or a Messianic hope, or the penetration 
of community-living by religious ideal and 
practice: and all of these are compatible with 
each other — the Jewish faith exists as a con- 
tinuing tradition ever newly interpreted, not 
as a creed or celebration of a single historical 
fact. As such it is well adapted for museum 
presentation, the presentation of the inter- 
pretation of life in a historical progression. 
The need and usefulness of such a demon- 
stration of continuity and meaning, at the 
present time, for the Jewish community is 
too obvious, and too sad, to dwell on. But it 
may be said that today it is only the City of 
New York that is equipped and suited to 
house such a demonstration. 

Furthermore, the Jewish faith occupies a 
primary position in the consideration of all 
the Western religions. This is due not only 
to its being the oldest and the source of the 
others, but also to the fact that the Penta- 
teuch takes us back to primitive life and pre- 
historic rites, the study of whose development 
is the very heart of contemporary anthropo- 
logical and psychological researches into the 
ideals of modern man. A museum of the 
Jewish faith could therefore be the most 
reasonable possible museum of comparative 
religion, treated from the point of view of 
faith as well as reason. Such a museum (none 
such at present exists), if created with gen- 
eral reverence and tolerance and scrupulous 
accuracy by the best scholars, would be 
flocked to by serious students of all creeds. 
It could not fail to do service to the brother- 
hood of mankind. 
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These facts make us think that it would 
be fatal to plan the Jewish Museum as a nar- 
row exhibition of objects, ignoring the wealth 
of meaning of the objects, and their history, 
tradition, legend, poeiry and interpretation. 
The ritual is not the faith, and the objects 
are not even the ritual. The truth is that in 
these objects considered by themselves not 
enough is expressed. The paucity of plastic 
expression among the Jews, at least of the 
last thousand years, is well known. (It would 
hardly be possible, for instance, for a display 
of Christian plastic objects, including paint- 
ings, sculptures, and buildings, to fail to 
express some inner meaning.) But the Jews 
have been a people great in poetry, in legend, 
in philosophy, and law; and a people whose 
music and dance are interesting and have 
had an influence. Therefore, it is these as- 
pects of Jewish art that must be brought to 
the fore in the presentation of the objects. 


Reaching Out to the Public 
Ir 1s only on superficial consideration that 
it seems difficult to bring these arts into 
a museum in vivid displays with an immedi- 
ate impact. Special techniques of layout and 
typography are of course necessary. More 
important, there must be a regularity in the 
system of “interpretative decoration” accorded 
to the objects, so that the visitor becomes 
imbued with the special kind of experience 
he is having. Further, the layouts of objects 
must be grouped into large meaningful 
wholes. And most important of all, there 
must be guided tours, preferably led by 
university or seminary students, who will re- 
cite poems, give significant historical data 
and traditional lore, call attention to this and 
that, answer questions, and so forth. 

The most beautiful and curious examples 
of objects are chosen to play the central role 
in the displays; the other examples are the 
concern of experts and should be in a study 
collection. Nothing must be cluttered, 
minute or hard to see; but every unit treated 
richly. 

Meantime, there must be regular perform- 
ances of record-concerts, dance recitals, and 
other music and drama in the space pro- 





vided for these. These must be an expected 
feature (like the record-concerts at the 
Cloisters or the movies at the Museum of 
Modern Art) and given publicity. 

All of this will establish a much more 
active and at the same time more personal 
relation between museum and visitor, edu- 
cational both to the assistants and the 
visitors. 

It is obvious that such a program entails 
the enthusiastic cooperation of many _per- 
sons, experts Jewish and Gentile, musicians 
and dancers, professors and students. But 
just the fact that this is what is entailed 
will bring recognition and social usefulness 
to the Museum. We are confident that if 
the Museum is planned on a basis broad 
enough and deep enough, the cooperation 
will be forthcoming. 

To sum up these general remarks, we 
look for: 


1. The theme of the Jewish faith as a 
continuing tradition now of nearly 
four millennia. 

2. The Jewish faith as primal in compara- 
tive religion. 

3. The display of objects so as to empha- 
size the aspects of culture in which the 
Jews have excelled. 

4. The arrangement of objects in dramatic 
groupings, the plot of the dramas being 
given by the inner human meaning of 
the objects. 

5. The use of appropriate, even when 
unconventional, techniques of display. 

6. Student-guided tours. 

. Regular programs of music, etc. 

. The cooperation of learned and cul- 

tural groups of the community, Jew 

and Gentile. 


onl 


Synopsis of the Physical Museum 
First Floor—Room to the Right (on entering): 

This Room is for Current Exhibitions, 
periodically changing. Its functions are 
threefold: 


1. The Jewish year, week by week. 
2. Information. 
3. Special and topical exhibitions. 
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(1) The weekly Portions of the Law. 
Festivals or other holy days that fall in the 
week. Display of any special home-rites for 
the week. (2) Practical information for the 
use of Jews on points of observance. (3) 
Displays to do honor to Jews as occasion 
arises; e.g. the recent seventieth birthday of 
Weizmann; the death of Soutine; anniver- 
sary of Maimonides. 


First Floor—Hall to the Left: 
This Hall is the Theme of the Museum, 


the Jewish Faith. It must display, in chron- 
ological sequence, the continued and con- 
tinually renewed tradition from earliest an- 
tiquity to the present. 

This is the appropriate place for relics, 
photographs of excavations, etc. of Old Pal- 
estine. It is in the atmosphere of these 
objects that the Tradition unfolds. 

The line of great Jewish names is shown 
—from Abraham through Moses, the Kings, 
the Prophets, the Tannaim, the Talmudists, 
the medieval poets and scholastics, the Mys- 
tics and Philosophers, the travellers and ex- 
plorers up to and including the modern 
scientists. 

These must be bound together by recur- 
rent themes, e.g., that God is the Creator 
and that He is not a body; social betterment 
and the Messianic hope; a Law for the com- 
munity; the emphasis on science and medi- 
cine; the rejection of idolatry and supersti- 
tion; etc. 

The objects here could comprise: (1) 
ideal or actual portraits and statues. (On 
this point, one uses what one can—we can- 
not get Michelangelo's Moses or David—in 
the expectation that gifts and commissions 
will continually improve the display); (2) 
manuscripts and books in abundance—for 
this is the People of the Book; (3) mighty 
mottoes and Texts; (4) Old Palestine. 

This Hall is the first to be visited and it 
must set the tone and give the meaning of 
the whole experience to follow. But it is 
also the last to be left, and it must be such 
that the visitor examines the display again, 
with a deepened understanding. In general, 
throughout the Museum there must be a 


sense of recurrence of the same great themes 
and mottoes in ever fresh contexts. 


Second Floor—Left: 


A small auditorium for regularly sched- 
uled concerts, etc. This may also be re- 
garded as a place to rest. (In addition, 
a museum of this kind ought to be con- 
nected with a large general auditorium.) 


Second Floor—Right: “What Meaning is 
Crystallized in These Objects?” 


The main part of the second floor is the 
Hall of Religious Observance. Here the 
unit objects are displayed as described be- 
low. The actual arrangement of the larger 
dramatic groupings, with regard to vistas 
and interrelationships, must be carefully 
studied on the spot with the architect and 
display-artist, after the content of the dis- 
plays is worked out in detail. (Thus, it 
would be good to have the main altar-dis- 
play, symbolizing the Sabbath with a long 
vista; whereas a domestic display, like the 
Seder, would be better in a secluded corner.) 

Among the chief dramatic groupings must 
be: 

The Sabbath 

The Festival Year 

Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur 

The Religion of Birth, Circumcision, 
Bar Mitzvah, Marriage, Death (the 
Cycle of Life) 

Domestic Observance (Seder, Hanuk- 
kah, everyday blessings) 

The Prayer Day 

(For example: the Sabbath, as the most 
important occasion, could be glorified with 
the most magnificently equipped altar avail- 
able, with a good vista; roundabout it other 
fine examples of each of the objects could 
be treated in unit displays. A lesser altar 
and desk might be the center for the ar- 
rangement of the ordinary Prayer Day.) 


Sample Treatment of an Object 


To answer the question “What Meaning 
is Crystallized Here?” (Similar treatment 
should apply not only to the second-floor 
Hall, but throughout the Museum.) 
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Suppose the Object were the Ark. This 
would first be part of a total setting, in 
which the largest and most ornate example 
would be shown with curtain, scrolls and 
dresses, etc., in an exhibit to glorify the 
peace of the Sabbath. Extending along 
either side would be the various objects Cin 
smaller and lesser examples) treated one by 
one. (Among these the Torah as such 
would be treated most extensively.) 

The box of the Ark could then be illus- 
trated—with photographs, texts, and analy- 
ses—by radiations representing: history and 
current rite; legend; poetry; pre-history, An- 
thropology, Psychology; comparative objects 
of other faiths. 

Thus: historically, the filiation of the 
Ark would be shown from the Holy of 
Holies of the Temple on the one hand and 
from the Ark of the Covenant on the other; 
the merging of these since the Temple was 
destroyed and the High Priest no longer 
offers sacrifice, but a passage of the Law is 
read instead; and Rabbinic passages would 
be quoted to show that these prayers are 
the equivalent of the sacrifices; and then an 
episode or two from the Biblical accounts of 
the carrying of the Ark in battle. Current 
and ancient rite are illustrated—that all 
stand when the Ark is open; that the open 
Ark, because of the Holy of Holies, is not 
to be violated by the stare of the congrega- 
tion; that when all the Scrolls are removed, 
on Simchath Torah, a light is left burning 
in the Ark, etc.; that the Ark used always 
to be movable furniture, in case of danger. 


Legend and Poetry: “Palestine is the Cen- 
ter of the World; Jerusalem the Center of 
Palestine; the Temple the center of Jerusa- 
lem; the Holy of Holies the center of the 
Temple; the Ark the center of the Holy of 
Holies; and in front of the Ark was a stone 
called the Foundation of the World.” (By 
the way, what was this stone? Had it once 
been a sacrificial block?) “The oxen that 
drew the Ark brought it, without a guide, 
to Beth-Shemesh, singing.” “Marching in 
the vanguard, the Ark levelled the hills be- 
fore the people.” The Ark was of such 


divinity that it transcended the laws of time 
and space and did not diminish the space 
in the Holy of Holies. “When Solomon 
brought the Ark into the Temple, all the 
golden trees that were in the Temple were 
filled with moisture and produced abundant 
fruit.” 


Prehistory, Anthropology, Psychology: 
Evidence that early Eastern peoples kept 
their idols in a box like the Ark; but the 
Hebrews substituted the Law for idols. Ety- 
mologies: Aron, Tebah (Noah’s Tebah; 
Moses in the Tebah in the bulrushes). Per 
haps this might be a place to treat of the 
meaning of sacrifice: totemism, etc. 


Comparative: the Moslem legend of the 
descent of the Ark into Paradise at the time 
of Adam, containing ruby statuettes of all 
of the future Prophets. In Christianity, the 
emphasis came to be laid on the other side: 
the sacrifice to the sacrament of the Altar 
and the Communion. In general all this 
ties in with the inner meaning of Calling 
Up to the Torah and the Bar Mitzvah. 

Such treatment, if presented vividly and 
30 as to arrest attention, cannot fail to lead 
to deep musing, heightened religiousness, 
general tolerance; in brief, to the sense of 
what it means to be a man and to be a Jew. 

The Ark, in turn, is one unit in the total 
display of the Sabbath, serving to explain 
the religious communion that is the peace 
of the Sabbath. 

Such a scheme will suggest where to seek 
material from competent scholars. But the 
true treatment of any single object—much 
more so a dramatic group—in order to 
achieve the right tone and proportion, re- 
quires patient cogitation of the material and 
consultation with men who have themselves 
thought spiritually; and it is, in fact, an act 
of the creative spirit. 

It is evident that the treatment of one 
object will relate thematically to that of an- 
other and eventually with them all, so the 
total effect should be an increasing sense 
of the unity in the complexity of the Jewish 
faith. 
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Treatment of the Community 


Third Floor: “What is the Unity of the Jew- 


ish Community?” 


This floor comprises the history of the 
communities of the Diaspora, and a section 
on the New Palestine. 

The exhibit should be developed as a 
series of typical communities in chronolog- 
ical sequence. 

First there should be a wall of maps show- 
ing: the spread eastward to Babylon—the 
Moorish communities—the Rhine Migration 
—the migration into Poland and Russia—in- 
to America. The community displays them- 
selves might be restricted to a few: a com- 
munity at the beginning of the Common 
Era (perhaps Alexandria); under the Moors; 
Medieval (perhaps Prague); end of the 
Ghetto (Frankfurt in the 18th century); 
Polish or Russian (1gth century); some way 
of representing the American Jewish com- 
munity (perhaps not best done in a single 
town ). 

What was the unity of such a community 
in different times and places? It should be 
made clear—in some detail, that is—how the 
Jewishness of these people influenced (and 
was influenced by) their economy, technol- 
ogy, education, domestic life, law, etc., etc., 
creating a social life that had the force to 
continue. For it was not a ghetto wall that 
kept the Jews together, but principles of in- 
ternal cohesion; this is obvious, but appar- 
ently not understood generally. 

The displays to illustrate this conception 
would make use of such materials as: the 
development of the Jewish languages; the 
primacy of the teacher; the synagogue and 
its architecture; the nature of Jewish family 
relations (the father as teacher, the non- 
subservience of Jewish women); Jewish 
economy; trades and occupations and the 
reason for their restriction; communal law; 
social and philanthropic institutions (the 
reasons why these have flourished among 
Jews); political relations with surrounding 
communities; trade and cultural relations 
with other Jewish communities (the mutual 
aid among communities all over the world). 


The formal idea underlying the treatment 
would be to show how the basic sociological 
causes—e.g., the productive relations—were 
moderated and transformed into a social 
unity peculiarly Jewish. It is to be brought 
out, for instance, that there was never a 
deep distinction between religious and secu- 
lar; that there was no hierarchy, but each 
family had sacred functions; that therefore 
there never developed a double- or triple- 
standard morality: private, social, ecclesias- 
tical. (To the extent that modern Jewry 
has been losing this unity, it has been losing 
what is most precious. ) 

A few striking displays could center 
around concrete dramatic historical episodes, 
such as the expulsion from Spain and the 
persistence of the faith underground among 
the Marranos. 

An interesting set of displays casting light 
on the nature and origins of anti-Semitism 
could be texts and pictures to show the 
stereotype image of the “Jew” as entertained 
by the Gentile environment in different 
times and places. In these there is a curious 
ambivalence: on the one hand the Devil 
with horns, engaged in usury, on the other 
the divine Old Testament people, the proph- 
ets of the Hebraizing Protestant Reformers. 
The Jew as the conscience and as the pro- 
jection of the guilty conscience of Christen- 
dom. Concrete objects, iconography, illus- 
tration, printed literature, etc., both historic 
and current, could be related to the under- 
lying economic, social, psychological and 
political factors; and the entire display could 
cast light on the evolution of contemporary 
anti-Semitic attitudes, whether Nazi or 
domestic. 

Now if a set of such historically char- 
acteristic Jewish communities as mentioned 
above were carefully chosen and the his- 
torical influences clearly developed, the 
visitor could not help but get a tolerably 
clear picture of what the Jews are today as 
a people. This would be the best way of 
handling the problems of assimilation, anti- 
Semitism, etc.; it would illuminate the mean- 
ings of Reform, Orthodox, etc.; it would 
explain the pre-eminence of the modern 
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Jew in certain fields; it would clarify the 
sense of a contemporary Jewish mission. 

The New Palestine. This section seems 
to us to merit an independent treatment, 
beginning historically with the allegorical 
and poetical Zionism of Halevi, the messi- 
anic Zionism of the prayerbook, and the 
political Zionism of Herzl. From this con- 
tinuing to the agriculture and industry of 
the Halutzim; neo-Palestinian language, 
music, and culture, etc. 


WE Be.teve that a visitor who had been in- 
telligently guided through the three floors 
of this exhibition would carry. over a well- 
rounded, at the same time truthful and 


idealistic picture of Jewish history and cul- 
ture. If a Jew, he would be fired with the 
faith; if a Gentile, he would be moved to 
tolerance, admiration and gratitude. 

We believe that such a Museum could 
not help but be immensely popular; that it 
would be frequently visited by students of 
history and religion of whatever creed; that 
the plan is practical in all details and with 
the aid of competent experts and artists it 
could become a reality. Through its message 
and its general social utility it would attract 
enthusiastic cultural and financial aid and 
could therefore steadily be improved. And 
we believe that the need for it is, alas, only 
too great. 





ARAB FERMENT AND POWER POLITICS 


Pattern of Conflict in the Middle East 


LEON DENNEN 


NTIL the advent of Hitler in 1933 
the Arab Middle East lay stagnant 
and all but forgotten by the Western 

world. With the rise of Nazism in Germany 
two significant events occurred to disturb it: 
the influx of Jews into Palestine, and the 
sudden appearance of a new aggressive Arab 
nationalism which, based on young urban 
Arabs, was in part spontaneous and in part 
subsidized by Germany. At the most crucial 
moment in the history of the British Empire 
sons of “loyal” middle-class Arabs discarded 
traditional English manners and sports and 
emerged on the Middle Eastern scene as 
anti-British youth movements and Fascist 
shirt organizations. 

The second event was clearly the more 
significant, and British officialdom in the 
Levant was not slow in attributing this 
rising Arab hostility to the first, increased 
Jewish immigration. As usual it failed Cor did 
not want) to understand the deeper issues 
involved. 





Leon DENNEN left New York City last year 
for Istanbul, Turkey where, in addition to 
acting as correspondent for New York publi- 
cations, he aided people in the anti-Nazi re- 
sistance movements on behalf of the Interna- 
tional Rescue and Relief Committee. During 
the nine months he spent in the Middle East 
and the Balkans, Mr. Dennen had an op- 
portunity to gather first-hand facts on the 
chaotic political events in that part of the 
world, which he has since incorporated in his 
book Trouble Zone. Mr. Dennen was born 
in New York City in 1907 and studied in uni- 
versities here and abroad. He is also the 
author of Where The Ghetto Ends and the 
translator of David J. Dallin’s Soviet Russia's 
Foreign Policy. He has written extensively 
on foreign affairs for the American Mercury, 
the Annals, the Jewish Frontier and other pub- 
lications. Mr. Dennen has just gone to Eng- 
land as a representative of the A. F. of L. 
Labor League for Human Rights. 
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Britain's colonial administrators had been 
able to control the Arab world in the past 
through the old and proven methods of 
baksheesh and by pitting rival rulers and 
politicians against each other. Now they 
suddenly found themselves in an Arab world 
seething with revolt. The Empire's po- 
litical structure in the Levant rested on the 
assumption that (a) the Arabs were “grate- 
ful” to Great Britain and hence “loyal’’ and 
(b) that the mere sight of a British officer 
in uniform striding haughtily down a Cairo 
street to Shepheard’s Hotel was enough to 
overawe the Arab. At a critical moment this 
assumption turned out to be partly if not 
wholly fictitious. Practically overnight the 
Lawrence of Arabia legend so dear to the 
dull but romantic colonial mind dissolved 
into mist. 

The guardians of the Empire were at first 
puzzled and hurt at this Arab ingratitude. 
But it did not take them long to “discover” 
that the Jews of Palestine were the real 
stumbling block in the way of Anglo-Arab 
understanding; that Arab hostility towards 
the British and the rise of pro-Axis (and sub- 
sequently of pro-Russian) groups in Iraq, 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt was due entirely 
to Zionism. With unprecedented zeal they 
set out to appease the Arabs at the expense 
of the Jews. 

It is this type of thinking which today 
guides the policies of the British Foreign 
Office. As the popular saying goes, a house 
may change owners but the janitor usually 
remains the same. The Tories have been 
defeated and Britain has a genuine Labor 
government, but the colonial janitors still 
rule supremé in the Middle East. 

Arab-Jewish relations in the past have 
been good as well as bad. But in view of 
Ernest Bevin’s unfortunate statement that 
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“all nations are frightened of racial develop- 
ments within their States and the Jews 
therefore present a difficult problem,” it 
should be noted that during the entire war 
period there was hardly a single incident 
significant enough to mar Arab-Jewish rela- 
tions. These were certainly better, let us 
say in Haifa or Jerusalem, than Anglo-Arab 
relations were: 

1. in Syria, where pro-Vichy Arabs 
marched on Palestine only to be driven off 
by Jewish partisans at the frontier town of 
Metulah after—as I can testify from first- 
hand knowledge—the British garrison had 
already evacuated the area; 

2. in Iraq, where the anti-British coup 
d'état of Raschid Ali nearly wrecked Allied 
strategy in the Middle East; 

3. in Egypt, where the British had to 
intern Prime Minister Ali Mahar to prevent 
him from betraying Allied strategic secrets 
to the Italians and where they subsequently 
placed King Farouk under house arrest; 

4. in Palestine, where the Grand Mufti, 
religious head of the Moslems and perennial 
recipient of British baksheesh and honors, 
turned out to be a Nazi agent who subse- 
quently escaped to Germany. 


_ Middle East, long a storm-center of 
big power politics, remains today one of 
the postwar areas of unsettled international 
disputes, conflicting political ideologies and 
national resurgence. The main conflict, at 
present, is between Soviet Russia and Great 
Britain. Considerably weakened by World 
War II, England is desperately seeking to 
hold on to her Arabian oil properties and to 
secure the Empire’s life line through the 
Suez Canal. This policy would resist the 
efforts of any great power to secure a foot- 
hold on the shores of any sea communicating 
with the eastern Mediterranean. On the 
other side, Soviet Russia, conscious of British 
weakness, seeks control of the entire eastern 
Mediterranean area and eventually of India 
which it has always regarded as the back- 
bone of the British Empire. 

The formation of the Russian-inspired 
“revolutionary” government in Iranian Azer- 


baijan, which incidentally presented the 
Anglo-Americans with another Russian fait 
accompli, was a step in the same direction. 
The discord in Iran, of course, is due to 
the competition for the rich Persian oil 
resources. But it is doubtful whether for the 
sake of oil alone Stalin, who knows with 
what tenderness this commodity is regarded 
by the oil companies of Great Britain and 
the United States, would at this time step 
on the toes of his partners in the Big Three. 
With the acquisition of Poland and Ru 
mania, and the discovery of oil in the 
Ukraine (in addition to the Baku oil fields 
and other old oil regions) Russia possesses 
fuel resources more than sufficient to cover 
her own consumption needs and that of the 
countries within her “sphere of influence.” 
As a clue to Moscow’s haste in forming a 
“democratic” regime in Azerbaijan we must 
note that Iran is an important—if not the 
most important—springboard into Turkey, 
Iraq, Syria and Palestine, as well as a key 
to India. 

By becoming a party to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee of Inquiry on Palestine, the 
United States, too, has now plunged into 
the boiling Levantine cauldron. America’s 
primary interest in the Middle East, to quote 
Senator Ralph O. Brewster of Maine, is the 
estimated 100,000,000,000 barrels of petro 
leum in the subsoil of Arabia. The United 
States, therefore, is for the moment seeking 
to avoid any settlement that would seem to 
threaten war in the Middle East or curtail 
our commercial prospects. This, incidentally, 
explains our present diplomacy in the Lev 
ant, which is as uneven and confused as 
some of our diplomats are inept. 

It is to counteract the expanding Soviet 
influence in the Middle East and to direct 
the growing wave of Arab nationalism into 
safe channels that the British were instru- 
mental in organizing the Arab League. “The 
creation of the Arab League,” writes the 
London Times, “is a great achievement of 
British policy and a welcome step towards 
the general political and economic rapproche- 
ment of the countries of the Middle East.” 
But this is wishful thinking rather than 
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political realism. For, as the Times adds, 
“the speed of this process and the extent of 
common interests, or even community of 
outlook between the Arab States, can easily 
be overestimated.” 

Conceived by the late Lord Moyne, the 
Arab League is neither a symbol nor a ba 
rometer of nationalist sentiment in the Arab 
countries. It is littke more than an exclusive 
club of rich, British-subsidized Arab _politi- 
cians, who fear their own people and resent 
the bit of progress that Jews have brought to 
the Middle East. The truth is that unless 
drastic economic and social reforms are intro- 
duced in the Arab countries soon, not even 
the Arab League will be able to cure Britain's 
Levantine headaches. 


N THE struggle for the control of the 
| eastern Mediterranean, Russia has many 
assets which neither Great Britain nor France 
nor even the United States possesses. Mos- 
cow as yet has no record of oppression or oil 
imperialism to live down. Its Middle East 
past so far is clean. In addition to the hosts of 
Russian agents who are now busily under- 
mining British prestige in the Arab world, 
Russia has also given evidence that it knows 
how to exploit the nationalist and religious 
sentiments of the Moslem populations. It is 
interesting to note, for instance, that while 
American Communists appear to be vocif 
erous supporters of a Jewish Commonwealth 
in Palestine, Arab Communists still quote 
Stalin to the effect that “Zionism is the 
movement of the reactionary Jewish bour- 
geoisie and its hangers-on.” 

The rigid precepts of the religion of Islam 
still play a vital role in the political and na- 
tional self-consciousness of the Arabs. Social 
changes are slowly and imperceptibly taking 
place in the Middle East, but thus far they 
affect primarily small groups of intellectuals 
and sections of the urban population. In the 
more advanced countries like Egypt, the 
progressive Arab youth is gradually divorcing 
itself from the restrictive aspects of Islamism. 
However, the very intellectual or middle-class 
Arab, articulately or as a sentiment, clings 
to the ethical and religious traditions which 


he inherited. While the exigencies of daily 
life pull him towards the West, tradition 
pulls him back. To bridge this gap and to 
fill the vacuum, progressive Arab educators 
and thinkers are searching for a synthesis— 
a reconciliation of the Koran with those 
Western and revolutionary ideas which are 
penetrating the Middle East. “Socialist” 
Russia, which has now emerged also as the 
exponent and defender of Islam (just as the 
American Communists are now the expo- 
nents of Zionism and Jeffersonian democ- 
racy), seems outwardly to provide such a 
synthesis. With the emergence of Soviet 
Russia as the strongest military power on 
the European continent, many factions in 
the Middle East Cincluding some Zionists) 
are now looking to Moscow for the encour- 
agement of their hopes. Moscow's trump 
card is the great poverty and misery of the 
Arab people. 


N THE modern world, Arab society re- 
penn based on medieval agriculture, 
with the fellaheen (nine-tenths of the pop- 
ulation) living on the most primitive sub- 
sistence level, without security of tenure, 
hopelessly and permanently indebted to a 
small, rapacious landlord-usurer class. In the 
decades of undisputed British rule in the 
Middle East, not only were no comprehen- 
sive land and social reforms introduced, but 
the Colonial Office deliberately left Arab 
feudalism unchanged. Modern Egypt, the 
most “advanced” of the Arab countries, 
offers a typical example. 

More than 4o per cent of Egypt's arable 
soil is owned by about 12,000. big land- 
owners, while close to 4,000,000 fellaheen 
and their families hold less than an acre 
each and must work on shares or as day 
laborers to eke out The 
weight of Egypt's entire social pyramid rests 
on the back of the fellah and his family. In 
addition to 12,000 landowners he must sup- 
port 200,000 bureaucrats, cotton merchants, 
village usurers, not to mention big mort- 
gage banks, while his annual income, cc- 
cording to official statistics, is less than one 
hundred dollars. As a result, each year more 


an existence. 
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sons of fellaheen abandon the land and drift 
into the crowded cities where they join the 
parade of ragged and hungry humanity. 

In every Arab city—in Cairo as well as in 
Damascus or Baghdad—there are today 
thousands of young Arabs, ignorant, half- 
educated or totally illiterate (more than 70 
per cent of Egypt’s population are illiterate), 
yet wanting their place in the sun. Until 
the defeat of Germany they swelled the 
membership of the Fascist shirt organizations; 
today they flock to the “Friends of Soviet 
Russia” societies. 

The fellah’s awakening has been slow 
indeed but there has been an awakening. It 
is reflected, however dimly, in the growing 
interest of the students and intellectuals in 
the fellaheen from whom so many came. 
Gradually, too, it seeps into Egyptian litera- 
ture. “I house you, clothe you, feed you,” 
complains the Egyptian worker in Bairam 
el-Tunsy’s poem, “and then you treat me so! 
On the day of my death there will be no 
money for my coffin, and, you, for my last 
journey, will even grudge me a sigh.” 

Death is a recurring theme in Arab folk- 
lore, literature and conversation. Death is 
something that is real and near to every 
fellah. Starvation, polluted drinking water 
taken directly from the Nile or the irrigation 
canals (in all the decades it never occurred 
to anyone to make it possible for the fellah 
to drink pure water), lack of the most rudi- 
mentary principles of physical hygiene are 
taking daily a terrible toll in Arab lives. 
Infant mortality is 163 per thousand live 
births. Most of the adult population is af- 
flicted by the countless diseases which infest 
the Arab countries. (The Arabs of Pales- 
tine, where the Jews have introduced modern 
sanitary conditions and hospitals, are a no- 
table exception.) Trachoma and malaria are 
rampant. Sixteen Arabs per thousand are 
totally blind. In 1937 of a little over sixteen 
million Egyptians, 247,615 were either totally 
blind or blind in one eye. I shall never 
forget the debate in Parliament in 1944 when 
an opposition deputy charged that 60 per 
cent of the population in Upper Egypt were 
ill with malaria. Prime Minister Nahas 


Pasha, leader of the Wafd, “People’s Na- 
tionalist” party, was insulted. “No,” he 
replied, “only 20 per cent are ill.” 

Egypt, unfortunately, has been known in 
the West by two symbols: Shepheard’s 
Hotel and the sheikh. The former is a cosy 
little European island cut off from all that 
is Egypt by the cliffs of caste. Its fabulous 
terrace, happy hunting-ground of the Medi- 
terranean haute monde and subject of 
countless columns by romantic foreign cor 
respondents, is forever populated by Egypt's 
“society”—fat, befezzed, perspiring pashas 
and their well-groomed, glittering Greek and 
French concubines whose regular days begin 
at Groppi’s cafe and end on Shepheard’s 
terrace. The sheikh, again, is about as rep 
resentative of modern Egypt as the Sphinx 
or the fashionable Gatden City section of 
Cairo where most of the foreign embassics 
are located. 


T° GET a complete picture of the confused 
political, social and economic conditions 
in the Middle East, Americans will have to 
learn to decipher the news behind the head 
lines, to read between the lines of the laconic 
cables of our hard-working correspondents 
who are forever harassed by official and un- 
official propaganda. The long blood-curdling 
stories of anti-Zionist and in general anti- 
Jewish riots in the Middle East are a case in 
point. 

It was, I must admit, with sorrow but not 
without a sense of irony that I read the 
accounts in our press of “anti-Zionist’” dem- 
onstrations that took place in November 
1945 in Cairo and Alexandria. The agents 
of the Arab League who instigated these riots 
were certainly motivated by anti-Zionist 
designs. But no one who has lived in the 
Middle East for any length of time would 
believe even for a moment that the young 
Arabs, including the students of el-Azhar 
University, were conscious of strong anti- 
Zionist sentiments. The riots on Cairo’s 
Malika Farida Square or in the Kasr-el-Nil 
section had familiar precedents. I can think 
of two which occurred on the day I left 
Cairo. 
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I was sitting on the terrace of Shepheard’s 
Hotel engaged in driving off myriads of pes- 
tiferous Egyptian flies. It was an unusually 
hot and sultry afternoon even for Cairo, The 
stench emanating from the parched and un- 
swept streets reached all the way to the 
terrace, which was completely deserted ex- 
cept for a few restless Americans. Even 
Egypt's glamorous “society” retired to the 
shade and boredom of their nooks. 

At a table next to me two Americans 
wearing broad-brimmed hats and chewing 
fat cigars were discussing the latest baseball 
scores. Each one hugged a tall drink—an 
Egyptian alcoholic concoction which re- 
sembles a mint julep and is known among 
thirsty correspondents as “suffering bastard.” 
oth ~were obviously oil prospectors, who 
have since become a familiar sight on the 
terraces of all the internationally-known ho- 
tels in the Middle East. 

Suddenly Shari Ibrahim Pasha came to 
life. From nowhere several hundred young 
ragged Arabs wearing dirty gallabiyas in- 
vaded the street, brandishing sticks, throwing 
stones at stores and shouting slogans in gut- 
teral Arabic. The whole thing lasted less 
than a minute. By the time the lone Egyp- 
tian policeman, who had obviously been 
asleep, appeared on the scene, the demon- 
straters were gone, leaving behind them a 
few gaping holes in department store win- 
dows. The cop waved his hands in despair 
and went back to sleep. 

“What are they shouting about?” one of 
my compatriots asked me. 

“Long live the king,” I replied. “They are 
supporters of King Farouk who is now en- 
gaged in a palace feud with his Prime 
Minister, Nahas Pasha.” 

I had hardly finished my explanation 
when another ragged cavalcade rushed by 
shouting “Long live Nahas Pasha.” 

“What fools!” interjected the other Amer- 
ican. “Why should they bother about their 
greasy politicians? Why don’t they kick 
them in the pants altogether?” 

I tried to explain that each of the demon- 
strators received two piasters (about eight 
cents) for an hour’s work, which in a coun- 


try where the average daily earnings were 
about five piasters, was not an inconsiderable 
sum. Had there been an opportunity to do 
a little looting on the side, their efforts on 
behalf of the King or Prime Minister would 
have been lucrative indeed. As a matter of 
fact, for a hundred piasters I could have 
gathered at any moment fifty young Egyp- 
tians to brandish sticks and shout “Long live 
Leon Dennen!” 

My compatriots were obviously disturbed. 
Unlike the French and British, whom dec- 
ades of colonial rule have taught to live in 
the midst of “native” misery without even 
noticing it, Americans are generally ap- 
palled by the poverty and sub-human suf- 
fering of the Arab people. His naiveté, 
human warmth and outspoken sympathy 
make the American, for the moment, loved 
by the submerged people of the Middle East. 
But behind this “idealism” there is the 
eternal hunt for new business, new markets. 
Somewhere in their subconscious, I am con- 
vinced, my compatriots were aware of the 
industrial potential of the Arab countries 
and of the vast amount of cheap labor that 
goes begging in the Middle East. How were 
they to know—in their dream-world on the 
terrace of Shepheard’s Hotel—that, like all 
imperialists, they were courting trouble? 


DON’T wish to be misunderstood: there is, 

of course, more behind the recurring riots 
in the Middle East than meets the naked eye. 
As they grow in size and intensity and be- 
come more difficult to control they herald 
the first rumblings—a faint echo as yet—of 
a growing restlessness in the Arab world. 
Over and above the mercenary element, the 
Egyptian riots of last November were, I 
believe, less anti-Zionist in character than 
anti-British, anti-French and _anti-effendi. 
They were, in a word, the writing on the 
wall. 

Modern Arab nationalism, which is both 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudalist, has hither- 
to been regarded in the West as little more 
than a propaganda device of fanatic propa- 
gandists in Cairo, Damascus or Jerusalem. 
To be sure, this Arab nationalism, which 
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bears but a remote resemblance to the Pan- 
Arab and Pan-Islamic movements of the past 
—movements which the landlords of the 
Arab League now seek to revive—is a rela- 
tively new phenomenon and as yet difficult 
to appraise. The political and social develop- 
ment of the Middle East was retarded for 
centuries by the heavy hand of the Ottoman 
Empire, and following World War I, by 
the various big powers which periodically 
exerted influence in different parts of the 
Eastern Mediterranean area. To this day 
various Arab regions have widely different 
levels of culture, economic conditions, and 
political consciousness, as well as differing 
capacities for that religious fervor which has, 
in the past, been an explosive force through- 
out Islam. Moreover, the perennial conflicts 
between the various Arab dynasties and po- 
litical cliques—frequently encouraged by 
foreign powers—have blocked the road to real 
Arab unity and social emancipation. But it 
would be futile to assume that the impact 
of World War II has left Arab consciousness 
undisturbed. The political, social, and eco- 
nomic emancipation in the Middle East is 
still in a nebulous stage. But it is gradually 
becoming a concrete reality. 


N™ voices are now beginning to be heard 
in the Middle East. Wherever I went 
I sought and met groups of liberals, socialists 
and even Trotskyists who seek a modicum 
of human decency for the Arabs. They are 
not as numerous as the Communists, whose 
ranks have now been augmented by the 
members of the former Fascist shirt organi- 
zations, but it would be an error to dismiss 
them lightly. Many of them look upon the 
Jews in Palestine as pioneers of civilization 
in the Middle East. Few, if any, are anti- 
Zionist. 

One of these new voices is my friend 
Albert Cossery, young Egyptian author of 
a slender volume of short stories, The Man 
God Forgot. To my knowledge his is the 
first genuine and successful attempt by a 
“native” to explore the subterranean world 


of the Chaktours and Mahmouds—the world 


of landless fellaheen, tinkers, beggars and 
drug-addicts who are all too numerous in the 
Middle East. Like all pioneers, literary or po- 
litical, Cossery, who has considerable literary 
talent, is as yet unsung and unhonored in 
his own country. But he epitomizes the fact 
that from the Persian Gulf to the Nile the 
soul of the Moslem world is in travail and 
the Arabs will not for long remain a passive 
element in the schemes of pashas and great 
powers. 

In view of the actual conditions prevailing 
in the Middle East, the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry is about as realistic an 
instrument of policy on Palestine as the 
compromise by the proverbial wit and pau- 
per of Arab folklore, Goha, who once 
dreamed that a rich pasha, who had promised 
him ten acres of land, had given him only 
nine. Upon awakening Goha at once de 
cided on a compromise: he went back to bed 
and exclaimed to the enemy of his dream, 
“Let's be friends; I'll take the nine acres.” 

Palestine is only one factor in Arab poli 
tics, and its importance has been for obvious 
reasons overstated. If we widen the picture 
to include the Arab world as a whole then 
this little country (to quote the London 
Times) “shrinks to a bare two per cent of 
the total area inhabited by the Arabs.” 

Of course, the difficulties to be overcome 
before achieving a solution of the Arab-Jew- 
ish problem cannot be overestimated. For 
the moment, the political obstacles in the way 
of an Arab-Jewish rapprochement seem in- 
surmountable indeed. However, in setting up 
the Committee of Inquiry, Truman, Attlee, 
and Bevin, it seems to me, effected a typical 
Goha compromise. For it satisfies neither 
Arab nor Jew, and it only evades and obscures 
the more vital issues that trouble the Middle 
East. But Middle East politics has always 
abounded in pitfalls and a scapegoat is as 
useful in the Middle East today as it was in 
Czarist Russia and Nazi Germany. 

“If there were no Jews in the Middle 
East,” a liberal Egyptian statesman told me 
some months ago in Cairo, “the Arab League 
and the British would have to invent them.” 
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The Political Origins and Use of Racism 
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This article is the third in the series, “The Crisis of the Individual,’ which 
already includes articles by Reinhold Niebuhr and Leo Lowenthal published in the 
past two months. The series aims to find out what answers a number of leading 
thinkers here and abroad can offer to this basic issue of our times. 

The physical and spiritual dignity of the human being have in this age been 
debased on a scale and in a measure unprecedented for centuries. “Why?” “Where 
did Western civilization go wrong?” “Is the crisis due to the abuse of technology, the 
failure of religion—or what?” 

These are among the questions the series will try to answer. Future contribu- 
tors to the series will include: Leo S. Baeck, Martin Buber, Pearl S. Buck, John 
Dewey, Waldo Frank, Louis Finkelstein, André Gide, Sidney Hook, Hans Kohn, and 


others.—Epiror. 


MPERIALISM, which first entered the _ into a rather highly complicated technique 

scene toward the end of the last cen- of mutual destruction. 

tury, has today become the dominant The historian, investigating the visible mo- 
political phenomenon. A war fought on an __ tivation of that fateful “scramble for Africa” 
apocalyptic scale has revealed the suicidal which in the eighteen-eighties set in motion 
tendencies inherent in every consistently the present imperialistic era, is tempted to 
imperialist policy. Yet imperialism’s three remark that here a molehill labored and 
main drives—power for power's sake, ex- brought forth a mountain. Harmless indeed 
pansion for the sake of expansion, and appear the activities of the small number of 
racism—continue to rule the globe. No _ capitalists whose wealth and productive 
longer does politics seem to be treated as capacity overflowed the economic and social 
the art of living together: it is fast developing systems of their countries and who, there- 
fore, cast their predatory eyes over the globe 
Tue original and penetrating insights into the _ in search of new investments for superfluous 


contemporary social and political crisis shown capital. 


by Hannan ARENDT in her many articles and The f ste = 
book reviews in the Contemporary Jewish © santastic disparity between apper 


Record, Partisan Review, Menorah Journal, the nt Cause and effect makes the inhuman 
Nation, and other journals have of late brought aspects of our time even more inhuman, 
her to the attention of an increasingly wide because more incomprehensible. That the 
audience. She was born in Germany, received comedy of the Dreyfus Affair should have 
her doctorate in philosophy at Heidelberg, and culminated in factories for the extermination 


before her emigration to France in 1933 con- £ whol as oiled fh 
tributed to such magazines as the Gesellschaft 0 Whole peoples violates our sense of human 


and the Neue Schweizer Rundschau. In Paris dignity; that a world war was needed to get 
she was chairman of the French branch of the __ rid of Hitler is shameful, precisely because 
Youth Aliyah and a special delegate of the jt is also comic. From this fact arises the 
Jewish Agency. Interned at Gurs in 1940, she valiant attempts of contemporary historians 
left France and came to this country in 1941, : hae 
to lend events a certain grandeur, a dignity 


and now lives in New York where she is a 
research fellow of the Conference on Jewish they do not possess, in order to make them 


Relations. She is writing a book on imperialism. | humanly more tolerable. In a new form of 
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hero-worship, the worship of the greatness 
of events in themselves, they have created 
an atmosphere of highly educated confusion, 
in which the crimes of modern imperialism 
are excused with learned parallels from the 
times of Alexander the Great and the Roman 
Empire down through the Napoleonic wars. 
Nor does so-called “liberal” thinking offer 
much greater illumination than the confus- 
ing parallels of conservative scholars. The 
liberals still hold fast to the “economic fac- 
tor” and its necessary progressiveness—with 
little awareness, seemingly, that these are the 
very slogans which the imperialist themselves 
invoke whenever they scrap one of the Ten 
Commandments. It is true, liberals can go 
to Marx for consolation, who for his part 
went to Goethe—“Sollte diese Qual uns 
quaelen Da sie unsere Lust vermehrt? Hat 
nicht Myriaden Seelen Timurs Herrschaft 
aufgezehrt?” (Should this anguish anguish 
us, since it increases our pleasure? Did 
not Timur’s dominion consume myriads of 
souls?) However Marx could offer as ex- 
cuse the fact that though he knew empires— 
conquering and conquered peoples—he did 
not know imperialism—superior and inferior 
races. 
Our intellectual bankruptcy in the face of 
the monstrosities of our time is at least partly 
due to the fact that the imperialists of the last 
century hardly knew themselves what a 
frightful machine of destruction they were 
setting in motion when they preached profit 
and more profit to the much-too-rich and 
opened prospects of luck and more luck for 
the much-too-poor. 


The Unholy Alliance 


Wuen the diamond and gold fields of 
South Africa were discovered in the sev- 
enties and eighties the new desire for profit- 
at-any-price merged for the first time with 
the old fortune-hunt. Prospectors, adven- 
turers and the scum of the big cities 
emigrated along with capital from indus- 
trially developed countries to the Dark Con- 
tinent. And from then on the mob—begotten 
of the monstrous nineteenth-century accumu- 
lation of capital—always accompanied its be- 


getter on these latter-day voyages of discov- 
ery, in which nothing was discovered but 
opportunities for investment. In many coun- 
tries, particularly Britain, this new alliance 
of much-too-rich and much-too-poor was con- 
fined to overseas possessions. In other coun- 
tries, particularly those that, like France 
and Germany, had come off worse in the 
partition of the globe—or, like Austria, had 
obtained nothing at all—the alliance took 
shape at home in a so-called colonial policy. 

The Paris of the anti-Dreyfusards, the Ber- 
lin of the Stoecker and Ahlwardt movement, 
the Vienna of Schoenerer and Lueger, the 
Alldeutschen in Prussia, the Pan-Germanists 
in Austria, the Pan-Slavists in Russia—all 
were alike in seeking to realize in immediate 
domestic terms the new political possibilities 
of this alliance between capital and mob. 
The Pan-movements in Eastern and Central 
Europe, with their insistence on the absolute 
primacy of foreign policy over all domestic 
issues, and their concept of a “holy” racial 
unity of the nation, prepared the way for 
the “imperialization” of their respective peo 
ples, for a race-organization that could be 
used to loot foreign territories and to ex 
terminate foreign peoples. 

Indeed, the alliance between capital and 
mob could only be effected through the con- 
cept of race and race-unity. The two great 
forces that seemed in the beginning to thwart 
the ambitions of this alliance and the full 
development of an imperialist policy—the 
tradition of the national state, and the labor 
movement—proved helpless in the end. Na- 
tionally minded statesmen felt an instinctive 
suspicion of colonial politics. Robespierre, 
however, had been the only one to express 
this with political consciousness: ‘‘Périssent 
les colonies—Si elles nous en cotitent l’-hon- 
neur, la liberté.” (“Let the colonies perish, if 
they are going to cost us honor and liberty.” ) 
In 1871 Bismarck rejected the offer of 
the French possessions in Africa in exchange 
for Alsace-Lorraine, and twenty years later 
he acquired Heligoland from Britain in re- 
turn for Uganda, Zanzibar and Witu. In the 
eighties Clemenceau denounced the “ruling 


party of the well-to-do” in France for de- 
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manding that an expeditionary force be sent 
to Egypt against the British—they thought 
only of protecting their investments, he 
stated, and for the sake of them were willing 
to involve the Republic in overseas adven- 
tures. Thirty years later he still light-heartedly 
surrendered the Mosul oil fields to England 
to seal a British-French alliance. But such 
prudent limitation of national policy seems 
backward provincialism in the light of our 
new global problems—which imperialism at 
least pretends to be able to solve. 

Despite all their “Internationals,” the 
preoccupation of the European working-class 
movements with domestic politics so nar- 
rowed their vision that they chronically 
underestimated the imperialist parties. Oc- 
casional warnings against the Lumpenpro- 
letariat and of the possible bribing of sec- 
tions of the working class with crumbs from 
the imperialist table led to no deeper under- 
standing of the new political forces on the 
part of socialists; for, according to Marxism, 
an alliance between the mob and capital 
would be unnatural—it would violate the 
doctrine of the class-struggle. Although such 
socialist theorists as Hobson, Hilferding and 
Lenin were the first to lay bare the purely 
economic motives of imperialism, their pene- 
trating analyses (except in the case of Rosa 
Luxemburg) served to conceal, rather than 
uncover, the political pattern of imperi- 
alism—its attempt to divide mankind into 
master and slave races, into higher and lower 
breeds, into colored people and white men, 
into citoyens and a force noire that was to 
protect them, its attempt to organize na- 
tions on the pattern of savage tribes, and 
at the same time to equip them with the 
technical accomplishments of a scientific 
civilization. 


The Profit Motive Submerged 


Topay we see that the main threat is the 
political structure of the imperialist machine, 
the chief problem how to destroy ideologies 
that induce peoples to help and serve them. 
Imperialist politics long ago veered from the 
path of obedience to economic laws, which 
are discarded once the “imperial factor” takes 


the center of the stage. Only a few elderly 
gentlemen in high finance still believe in the 
inalienable rights of profit; and the mob, 
believing only in race, tolerates them for 
the sake of their financial support, which is 
granted—even when all hope of profit has 
vanished—to protect at least the remains of 
former riches. For in the alliance between 
modern capital and the mob, the initiative 
has passed to the latter, whose race-worship 
and cynicism as to moral values have tri- 
umphed over the nineteenth-century faith in 
infinite profits. 

The recognition of the mob and its power 
in politics has resulted in the discarding of 
all hypocrisy—which after all was at least 
a compliment to virtue. Domestic and colo- 
nial policy can no longer be kept strictly 
separate. No longer is it possible to avoid 
the boomerang effects of “empire building” 
on the home population, and on the foun- 
dation and structure of the national state. 
The British imperial system is becoming 
obsolete. Organization by race, which is the 
true heart of Nazism, is inevitable if im- 
perialist policy is to be supported by masses 
and not only by capitalist interests. 

The mob, on the other hand, growing in 
numbers in all “civilized” countries and al- 
ready complete with its own intellectual 
elite, but without any social or other base or 
structure of its own, can be re-organized and 
set in motion only as a race—as white men 
(or black or yellow or brown). He who was 
formerly an Englishman can end by becom- 
ing a “white man,” now that so many Ger- 
mans have become “Aryans.” The failure of 
the German venture in no way guarantees 
that other peoples and nations will not dis- 
appear into races. 

England was made well acquainted with 
this danger to her democratic constitution by 
“white men” returning home from colonial 
service, and even her imperialistic theorists 
and historians warned her against it. The 
weakening of the old colonial empires and 
the fact that racial doctrines are beginning 
to poison the insurgent colored peoples, too, 
may encourage the adoption of forms of gov- 
ernment that will attempt to overcome op- 
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position at home by making domestic and 
foreign policy identical—and which by doing 
so can attain a degree of frictionless efficiency 
in administration, both at home and abroad, 
hitherto unknown. 


The Rise of the Mob 


Tue rise of the mob out of the capitalist or- 
ganization of society and of production was 
early observed, and its growth carefully and 
anxiously noted, by all great historians of the 
nineieenth century. Historical pessimism, 
from Burckhardt to Spengler, springs essen- 
tially from this phenomenon. But what the 
historians, sadly preoccupied with the pure 
phenomenon, failed to see was that the mob 
was not to be identified with the growing 
industrial working class, and certainly not 
with the people as a whole—that it was 
composed from the very start of the refuse of 
all classes. 

It was this that made it appear as though 
the mob had abolished class differences and 
as though—standing outside the class-divided 
nation—it was the people itself (the “com- 
munity of the people” in the Nazi sense) 
instead of its distortion and caricature. The 
historical pessimists understood the essential 
irresponsibility of this new social stratum; 
and they also correctly foresaw, taught by 
historical precedents, the possibility of the 
conversion of democracy into a despotism 
whose tyrants would rise from the mob and 
lean on it for support. 

What they failed to understand was that 
the mob is not only the refuse but also the 
by-product of society, directly produced by 
it, and therefore never quite separable from 
it. They failed, accordingly, to notice high 
society's constantly growing admiration for 
the underworld—this runs like a red thread 
all through the nineteenth century—and its 
continual, step-by-step retreat in all ques- 
tions of morality. At the turn of the century 
the Dreyfus Affair showed the underworld 
and high society in France to be so closely 
bound together that it was difficult to place 
any of the “heroes” of the Affai. definitely 
in either category. 

This feeling of kinship, joining together 


begetter and offspring—already classically ex- 
pressed in Balzac’s novels—antedates all prac- 
tical economic, political or social considera- 
tions; and in our time it finally induced the 
German bourgeoisie to cast off their tra- 
ditional political morality, confess their rela- 
tionship to the mob, and openly call upon it 
to champion their property interests. 

This SOS was more than an emergency 
measure and had deeper causes than the 
temptations and opportunities of the moment. 
What could have been already discerned 
during the Dreyfus Affair has become quite 
apparent today, namely, that the bourgeoisie 
and the mob are only two sides of the same 
society, whose members have essentially 
identical convictions on all the more im- 
portant precepts of everyday life. 

It is just this fact, that it is built on the 
solid ground of a common philosophy, that 
makes this alliance so extremely dangerous. 

This philosophy, in turn, is difficult to 
deal with because none of the great, recog- 
nized philosophers of Western culture ever 
cared to own himself the philosopher of 
the bourgeoisie. None—with the one and 
great exception of Hobbes,* whose works, 
written three hundred years ago, the bour- 
geoisie never cared to openly invoke. This 
was partly because of indifference or lack 
of need—everything went so very well that 
any proclamation of principles was hardly 
necessary—and partly because of a genuine 
lack of courage. 

This blessed lack of courage—known in 
our literature as “bourgeois hypocrisy’ —we 
owe to the force of Christian and Western 
tradition. The main difference between the 
mob and the bourgeoisie is that the former 
has no such inhibitions, but avowed from 
the start the nihilistic attitudes which had 
run subterraneously through the last cen- 
turies. Hobbes’ outstanding quality is his 
utter lack of inhibitions, his utter freedom 


* Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), English philoso- 
pher, lived during the period of the Civil Wars, 
the Commonwealth and the Restoration. He sup 
ported the Royalist party. His major work, The 
Leviathan; or the Matter, Form and Power of a 
Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and Civil, was pub- 
lished in 1651, while he was in exile in Paris. 
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from “prejudices,” and his almost naive de- 
votion to the true aims of the new bourgeois 
class. 

And now that the nihilism of the mob 
has stripped the bourgeoisie naked of all its 
more attractive qualities, we would do well 
to glance back at the only first-rank philoso- 
pher who ever stated the hidden principles 
implicit in bourgeois attitudes. 


The Bourgeois Philosophy 


TuesE principles, as set down by Hobbes, 
can be summarized in the following axioms: 

1. The value of a man is not his virtue, 
but his price. The price, fixed by the buyer 
and not the seller, depends upon the “esteem 
of others,” who in joining together form so- 
ciety. All values, consequently, have their 
origin in society, are defined by the esteem of 
the majority. 

2. Against this majority of the “others” 
stands the individual in an absolute help- 
less minority of one. In his complete loneli- 
ness, he determines what is to his own ad- 
vantage. Since only power can help him to 
pursue what is to his advantage, against the 
majority of the “others,” the desire for 
power is the fundamental passion of the iso- 
lated individual. 

3. In their concern with the happiness 
of their own private lives and the consequent 
desire for power, all men are equal. This 
psychological equality in turn is based on 
the natural equality of men, which consists 
in the fact that each man can kill his fel- 
low-man. While their psychological equality 
makes all men potential competitors, their 
natural equality as potential murderers places 
them all in the same state of fundamental 
insecurity. From both competition and inse- 
curity arises the need for the state. 

4. The state acquires the monopoly of 
power. It vouchsafes in exchange a condition- 
al guarantee against being killed and sets the 
limits of competition. Security is provided 
by the law, which is a direct emanation of 
the power-monopoly of the state, and has no 
connection with any standards of right or 
wrong. In the eyes of the individuals who 
live under it, it represents absolute necessity. 


It requires unquestioning obedience, the 
blind conformism of bourgeois society. 

5. Once public affairs are regulated by the 
state under the guise of necessity, life 
again becomes competition. Its main value is 
success, since the completely unsuccessful are 
automatically barred from competition. How- 
ever, in a society of individuals—by nature 
all equal in power as well as in desire for 
power, and equally protected from one an- 
other by the state—only chance can decide 
success.* The difference between pauper 
and criminal disappears—since both stand 
outside society. 

6. Those excluded from society—the un- 
successful, the unfortunate, the shameful— 
are freed of every obligation towards society 
and the state, once the latter fails to take 
care of them. They are returned to a state 
of nature and to their elemental ability 
(and right) to kill, thus restoring that fun- 
damental equality which society has sub- 
merged only for the sake of individual se- 
curity. The mob and its organization into 
a band of murderers is clearly foreseen as one 
of the consequences of the Leviathan state; 
the intimate relationship of the mob with 
society itself and its standards could not be 
more clearly indicated. 

7. Since power represents essentially only 
a means to an end, and not an end in itself, 
a community based solely on power must 
decay in the calm produced by order and 


* With the elevation of chance to the position 
of final arbiter over one’s life, that bourgeois con- 
ception of fate emerged which was to reach its 
full development in the nineteenth century. With 
it came that new genre, the novel, and the decline 
of the drama. The first could deal only with des- 
tinies, and the latter became meaningless in a 
world without willed action, where the veel be- 
ing is either the victim of necessity or the favorite 
of luck. 

Only the novel, which since the days of Balzac 
depicts the human passions as man’s fate, con- 
taining neither virtue nor vice—only the novel 
could preach that sentimental infatuation with 
one’s own fate which has played such a t role 
for the modern intelligentsia, poset ay since 
Nietzsche’s amor fati. It was by means of this 
infatuation that the artist and intellectual tried to 
shut out the inhumanity of luck and return 
to a faith in the capacity of humans to suffer 
and to understand—as exemplified by the man who 
wants at least to be a willing victim, if nothing else. 
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stability—its very security must in the end 
expose the state as built on sand. To retain 
its power, it must strive for more power; 
a vacillating structure, it must always find 
new props from outside because its own 
power-reservoir, the individuals living within 
the frontiers of its authority, is limited. This 
necessity of accumulating power is embodied 
politically in the theory of the international 
“state of nature,” in which the individual 
states exist in relation to each other in a 
“condition of perpetual war,” by which the 
state can increase its power at the expense 
of other states. 

8. The same insight into the necessary 
instability of a community founded on pow- 
er is philosophically expressed in the con- 
cept of the endless process of history. 
Corresponding to the constant necessity of 
increasing the power of the state, this proc- 
ess must take the form of progress—a progress 
that inexorably catches up individuals, peo- 
ples, and finally all humanity, regardless of 
human welfare. Politically speaking, the 
power accumulation of a single state can 
logically end only in an absolute power- 
monopoly all over the earth—that “world 
state” whose popularity with some liberals 
at the moment we need not underline. 


The Twilight of Progress 


Tus is the philosophical foundation of im- 
perialism which by an inevitable logic re- 
veals itself in its final stages as the strategy 
of suicide. The mob, the chief executor 
which fulfills the ideals and objectives of 
this society outside and against itself, is fore- 
seen in Hobbes’ colossal structure. Revealed 
also is the role of progress as an illimitable 
process which no individual human effort can 
halt, precisely because the individual human 
has deeded over his own power to the power- 
accumulating state for the sake of security 
and survival. In exchange, the individual is 
invited to enter the vehicle of progress and 
to become a part of a blind power-machine 
which sets no limit to his accumulation of 
capital, no bounds to his career as a self- 
made man. 

This concept of progress through eternally 


expanding power is not to be confounded 
with the eighteenth-century idea of progress. 
For eighteenth-century man, progress was to 
culminate in the emancipation of man. It 
implied the liberty and autonomy of the 
individual, who was to be freed from all 
apparent compulsions so that he might gov- 
ern himself according to a moral law inherent 
in each human being. 

Quite different is the nineteenth-century 
bourgeois concept of progress, with its accent 
on submission to power, which swallowed up 
and dissolved into itself the earlier idea. 
Its optimism of endless expansion typified 
the whole century, and survived even the 
first stages of imperialism down to World 
War I. But just as significant—perhaps even 
more fundamental—is the deep melancholy 
of the nineteenth centuty, the sadness that 
again and again crops out and darkens the 
period, and to which nearly all European 
poets since Goethe's death dedicated their 
profoundest songs. It is from these, from 
Baudelaire, Swinburne and Nietzsche—not 
from ideologists delighting in progress, or 
businessmen thirsting for expansion, or un- 
swerving careerists—that we get the fun 
damental mood of the period, that radical de- 
spair which suspected—long before Kipling 
put it into words—’"When everyone is dead 
the great game is finished. Not before.” 
Half a generation before Kipling and a 
whole generation before the appearance of 
Spengler’s theories of the organically neces- 
sary rise and decline of cultures, Swinburne 
sang the disappearance of the human race. 

Unblinded by theories, the poet, who 
speaks for the “children of the world,” must 
remain in touch with the real course of 
events. If the world is abandoned to the 
coercion of its own “natural” material laws, 
uninfluenced by the legislative powers of 
man, all that is left is that universal 
melancholy which, since the days of Ec- 
clesiastes, has been the wisdom of | this 
world. If man recognizes the enforced 
course of events as his own supreme law 
and places himself at its disposal, then 
all he can do is prepare for the downfall 
of the human race. For only then can the 
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necessary course of things, undisturbed 
and unimpeded by the freedom of man, 
reign in that “eternal return’’ which may 
be the law of a nature untouched by man. 
But in such a world man has no real place, 
and he cannot live in it as a human being 
—unless he changes it. The song of the 
“Germanen Untergang” (Downfall of the 
Germans) is only the vulgarized death- 
wish that all must come to feel who confide 
themselves to the “inevitable process” of 
history. 


The Descent Into Nihilism 

Ir 1s the imperialist mentality of the 
nineteenth century and after that Hobbes’ 
philosophy anticipated. If the naked bru- 
tality of this philosophy was not accepted 
until our time, it was because the French 
Revolution, with its conception of man as 
law-maker and citoyen, almost cut the 
ground away from under the notion of his- 
tory as a necessary process. 

In the present imperialist epoch the 
power philosophy of Hobbes has become 
the philosophy of the élite. They are now 
ready to admit quite freely that the thirst 
for power can be quenched only by de- 
struction. This is the living source of the 
nihilism of our time, which has seen the 
superstition of progress replaced by the 
equally vulgar superstition of decline, and 
in which the fanatics of automatic progress 
have been transformed overnight into fa- 
natics of automatic annihilation. We know 
today that it was only out of stupidity that 
the materialists could have been so compla- 
cent. 

Anyone acquainted with European philos- 
ophy, which since the Greeks has defined 
essence by origin, might have anticipated— 
and anyone occupying himself with con- 
temporary poets instead of with the tedious 
talk of contemporary positivists, scientists 
and politicians could have prophesied— 
that scientific materialism, “proving” man’s 
origin to be in Nothingness, i. e., in spiritu- 
ally void matter, could end only in nihilism, 
in an ideology that looks toward the anni- 
hilation of man. 


True, the philosophy of Hobbes contains 
nothing of modern racial doctrine (which, 
in addition to whipping up the mob, fore- 
shadows in a most realistic way the forms 
of organization by which humanity can de- 
stroy itself). But his theory of state neces- 
sarily conceives of the relations between 
commonwealths as regulated by no law and 
of the nations as engaged in a perpetual 
war of all against all. Thus in principle it 
excludes the idea of humanity as a whole, 
and so eliminates the sole regulating prin- 
ciple of international law. It not only makes 
foreign policy arbitrary and lawless, but it 
also affords the best possible theoretical 
foundation for all those naturalistic theo- 
rems that hold nations to be tribes separated 
from each other by nature, without any 
connection whatever. Without any sense of 
the solidarity of mankind, nations have in 
common only the instinct for self-preserva- 
tion that man shares with the animal world. 
If the idea of humanity, of which the most 
expressive symbol is the unity of origin of 
the human species, is no longer valid, then 
the nations—which owe their very existence 
to man’s ability to organize his communal 
life politically—become races, natural, or- 
ganic units. It then becomes possible to 
argue that these races may be descended 
from some other species of apes than the 
white race and are predestined by nature 
to war against each other and the white race 
eternally. 

At any rate nothing in all this is at odds 
with the international tenets of present- 
day imperialism which begins by substitut- 
ing the arbitrary decisions of bureaucrats 
for legal principles, administrative orders 
for government, and fiats for laws—until, 
drawing the last logical consequences, im- 
perialism becomes the systematic destruc- 
tion and organized mass-murder of whole 


peoples. 


Apotheosis of Destruction 


Destruction is the most radical form of 
domination as well as of possession. No 
philosophizing devotee of power has dared to 
express this with the same sublime de- 
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tachment as Hobbes—founding the equality 
of man on his ability to kill. A social 
system based essentially on property can- 
not possibly proceed toward anything but 
the final destruction of all property; for 
one possesses definitely and for all time 
only what one destroys. And only what one 
possesses through destruction can be really 
and definitely dominated. For its own sake 
and for all our sakes, bourgeois society has 
never recognized nor actually accepted this 
last secret of power—until just now. 

The seeming disparity between cause and 
effect which characterized the birth of im- 
perialism is thus not a matter of accident. 
The occasion—superfluous capital created 
by over-accumulation, which needed the 
mob’s help to find safe and profitable in- 
vestment—set in motion a force that had 
always been contained in the basic structure 
of bourgeois society, though hidden by 
nobler traditions. At the same time, com- 
pletely unprincipled power-politics could 
not be practiced until a mass of people was 
available who were free of all principles 
and so numerous that state and society could 
not care for them. Add to this the fact that 
this mob could be organized only by im- 
perialistic politicians, and inspired only by 
racial doctrines, and we can see how the 
illusion arose that imperialism alone could 
settle the grave domestic, social, and eco- 
nomic problems of our time. 

The more the initiative in the alliance 
between mob and capital passed to the 
mob, the more did imperialist ideology crys- 
tallize itself around anti-Semitism. The 
Jewish question had, indeed, already ac- 
quired a certain local importance during the 
development of the European national 
states, but it remained a matter of quite 
secondary importance as regards really large 
political issues. The mob, whose nature is 
defined by the fact that it has been shut 
out of the class system of society, as well 
as out of the national organization of the 
state, directed the full blast of its hatred 
chiefly against those who likewise stood 
outside society and only partly inside the 
national state—namely, the Jews. The mob 


viewed the Jew enviously as a luckier, 
more successful competitor. 

With unexampled doctrinaire consistency, 
undisturbed by the question as to whether 
the Jews were sufliciently important to be 
made the focus of a political ideology, the 
leaders of the mob were quick to discover in 
them a group that was only outwardly incor- 
porated in the national state, but in reality 
was organized internationally and bound 
together by blood. Paradoxically, but by an 
inevitable natural logic, the type of organi- 
zation imputed to the Jews became a model 
for the racial imperialists. And that misbe- 
gotten forgery, the “Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion,” which taught how to undermine 
states and social systems, has had more 
influence on the political tactics of fascism 
than have had all the preachers of power, 
including even the self-confessed imperial- 
istic racial ideologists. 

The national state has so far been the 
strongest defense against the unlimited 
thirst for power created by bourgeois so- 
ciety; it has stood against the seizure of 
power by the mob and against the integra- 
tion of imperialist policies in the structure 
of Western states. But the sovereignty of 
the state, which was once supposed to 
express the sovereignty of the people, is 
today threatened from all sides. The genu- 
ine hostility to it of the mob is matched 
by a mistrust no less genuine on the part 
of the people themselves, who no longer 
feel that the state represents them or guar- 
antees their survival. With the failure of 
any broader human ideal to emerge, this 
fundamental feeling of insecurity was the 
strongest ally Hitler found in Europe at 
the beginning of the war, and it will not 
disappear merely with the downfall of Hit- 
ler-Germany. 


The Threat of Suicide 


Tue Nazis’ strategy during this war has 
set the stage for the first demonstration of 
the strategy of suicide. In Nazism we saw 
the first case of a thoroughgoing imperial- 
ist policy, whose lust for conquest is gov- 
erned by the principle “All or Nothing,” 
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and whose wars end in “Victory or Death.” 
And we also saw the workings of its 
peculiar, curious logic by which the All 
inevitable reverts to the Nothing, and even 
Victory cannot end but in Death. Follow- 
ing its own law, the power-accumulating 
machinery built by imperialism can only 
go on swallowing more and more territory, 
destroying more and more peoples, enslaving 
and involving more and more human beings 
—until finally it ends by devouring itself. 

This inner law of imperialism, its hidden 
drive to suicide, its insane fascination with 
death as such, was revealed during this war 
in the mass-slaughter of the Jews. No mat- 
ter what the rationale, real or alleged, for 
anti-Semitism might be, the building of 
death-factories, the diversion of so many mil- 
lions of people into the machinery of mass- 
murder, made no conceivable sense in a war 
situation where all available forces were 
needed for actual fighting. Nothing could 
prove more conclusively than this senseless 
slaughter how deeply and intimately Victory 
and Death were intertwined. Global destruc- 
tion and the suicide of mankind are not mere 
accidental results of political errors or war, 
to be avoided by more careful planning. 
They are inherent in the ethos of imperial- 
ism. 

If imperialism is allowed to continue its 
course, it can hardly be expected to revert 
to its first harmless beginnings or to retain 


its more moderate forms. The military de- 
feat of fascism, though a prerequisite for a 
normalization of politics, cannot prevent 
new experiments which will hardly differ 
from fascism in essence or result. They 
will inevitably take the same course: first, 
organization of the mob and terrorization 
of the people; then, mobilization of an 
“élite” ready to sacrifice everything to the 
greatness of events, the efficiency of a sys- 
tem, success “as such”; and at last all will 
culminate in extermination and suicide. 

The organization of the mob will again 
find its essential dynamic in the transforma- 
tion of nations into races, for there is no 
other unifying bond now available between 
individuals who have lost all natural connec- 
tion with their fellow-men. If we should 
prove to lack the force to escape from the 
endless process of accumulation of power 
in which we seem imprisoned, then we will 
indeed face the real Downfall of the West. 

It will come through racism. Its hallmark 
will be racism. Russians will be “Slavs,” the 
English “white men,” the Germans “Ger- 
manic” tribes and the French the command- 
ers of a “force noire.” This very change in 
nomenclature will in itself signify the end 
of Western mankind. For race is, politically 
speaking, not the beginning of mankind but 
its end, not the origin of peoples but their 
decay, not the natural birth of man, but his 
unnatural death. 














BAZAAR OF THE SENSES 


A Story 


ISAAC ROSENFELD 


my stepmother, having finished with the 

house, had just come out of the tub. She 
never spoke of bathing; she “tubbed” her- 
self, or gave herself “a good tubbing.” (In 
general, she was a woman with an en- 
thusiasm for health, full of vegetable greens 
and attracted by nature to all healthful 
things, which she identified by their shine 
and glow: tomatoes, red apples, oranges.) 
But her observation of personal cleanliness 
was more than a measure of health. It was, 
to begin with, an extension of her house- 
work—done cleaning the floors and the fur- 
niture, the rugs, the dishes and the wood- 
work, she would begin on herself. And in 
this extended ritual the same motive would 
continue to operate. For it was no mere 
going-over that she gave to the house; it 
was a religious ceremony. Every Friday, the 
eve of the Sabbath spring, was a release 
from a winter of weekdays. And as she 
made ready the house, so she prepared her- 
self for the coming of Queen Saturday, the 
Shabbes. I don’t know what women in the 
old country would do of a Friday toward 


|: WAS late on a Friday afternoon, and 
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nightfall, whether they went to Mikvah, 
the ritual bath, for purposes of purification. 
We, however, had none of the usual con- 
comitants of an orthodox Sabbath. My 
stepmother baked no chalah, traditional 
woven loaves, braided like wigs and covered 
with a glossy patina of egg; nor, covering 
her head and cupping her hands, did she 
light candles after sundown. All this was 
left to my grandmother. Stepmother’s taber- 
nacle was the toilet, and the tub was Mik- 
vah enough; she braided her hair instead 
of dough, and as for the gleaming of can- 
dles, she found that cold cream, especially 
when applied to her nose, was as good a 
substitute as you could want. 

My stepmother flung open the bathroom 
door and I saw her standing before the 
mirror, plaiting her hair, as I was on the 
way to the kitchen for a drink. 

She called me. “Bernie, be a good boy 
and bring me my hairpins. They're in a 
little red box on the dresser.” 

I went for the pins and when I came 
back she already had her hair woven in two 
strands, which she had looped together on 
the top of her head, holding them in place 
with her hand. She opened the box with 
her free hand and stuck in the pins with- 
out messing a hair, meanwhile saying to 
me, “Maybe you would like a tub, Bernie. 
Go ahead, you'll feel so good.” 

I did not want a tub. 

“Go ahead, you'll cheer up. Shall I run 
the water for you?” 

No. 

She gave her hair a final touch—it was 
dark and wet, with here and there a thread 
of lighter color showing, but no trace of 
gray—and reached for the cold cream, scoop- 
ing a blob out of the jar. She worked the 
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cream into her face with the palms of both 
hands, and with her fingers patted the 
wrinkled, but not yet pouchy areas under 
her eyes. 

“I think something's bothering you,” she 
remarked while creaming her neck. 

I did not deny it. In view of which she 
again offered to run the water for me. She 
had now finished with the cold cream and 
was wiping her hands. My stepmother was 
wearing a clean pink apron with a starched 
collar and pearly buttons. Her face gleamed, 
her nose shone, her hair was as tight and 
neat as a cap. She was ready for the Sab- 
bath. 

Her next remark, as we left the bath- 
room, did not surprise me. “Bernie, why 
don’t you ever read a book?” 

I knew what she meant, and it was point- 
less for me to say, “But I read ali the time.” 

“A Jewish book. You should take more 
of an interest in Jewish life.” 

She went to the stove, looked into the pot 
of boiling chicken and regulated the flame. 
On the windowsill a plate of gefillte fish 
had been cooling; she now put it into the 
refrigerator. 

The kitchen was brilliantly clean—the 
linoleum scrubbed, the enamel table-top 
wiped spotless, the checkered towel hung 
out on a rack on the pantry door. Sun was 
slanting in through the porch; the smell of 
chicken soup filled the room. 

“You shouldn’t be blue like that,” said 
she. “A young boy like you should find 
plenty to do in the summer. No wonder 
you're downhearted, the way you sit around 
the house. Ah, when I was your age we 
used to have such good times. We'd dance 
the Hora and sing Hebrew songs and take 
courses in farming. We were young Zion- 
ists. Such a spirit!” 

I ran a glass of water at the sink. 

“Let the water run,” said my stepmother, 
coming up with a head of lettuce which 
she doused under the faucet. She tore off 
the wilted outer leaves, shook the lettuce 
and began cutting it into a bowl. She 
seemed to enjoy the feel of the crinkly 
leaves, the water standing in distinct drops 


and the green, yellow and white of the 
vegetable as she cut into the heart of it. 

* “At least you could spend a day or two 
at your grandfather's. Don’t shut yourself 
off altogether from Jewish life.” 

She sliced several tomatoes into the bowl 
and stirred them up with the lettuce. A few 
of the seeds clung to the knife, and 
she washed it off, dried it and dried her 
hands. Then looked at the clock. 

“Your father’s coming soon. Bernie, be a 
good boy and put out some tissues for me. 
You'll find them in the upper left-hand 
drawer of the dresser.” 

She would now wipe the cold cream from 
her face. 


‘0 GRANDFATHER'S | went. I packed a suit- 
T case full of shirts, socks and underwear, 
took along a book to read, an orange, at my 
stepmother’s insistence, to eat on the way, 
a tie for my grandfather and a lace-trimmed 
handkerchief for my grandmother. 

It was the suitcase, rather than myself, 
which attracted attention as I came up the 
stairs. The old lady immediately resigned 
herself. “If you’ve come to stay, you may 
stay. Do I have a say in the matter?” was 
what her expression conveyed to me. Grand- 
father, however, immediately wanted to 
know what was in the bag. “Here, let me 
help you into the house!” he exclaimed, 
grabbing it out of my hand when I was at 
the door, and carrying it all of two feet 
over the threshold. 

“Ah! It’s so good to see you!” he went on, 
pinching my cheek and twisting my ear. 
He gave off a strong tobacco smell. “A 
pleasure! Here, make yourself right at home. 
Wait! First change into something comfort- 
able. You're all hot and worn out.” 

“So maybe you'd give him a chance to 
breathe?” said grandmother mournfully, 
with her special talent for understanding 
the old man’s motives—which, however, 
was of no use to her. She went quietly 
back into the kitchen. 

I opened the suitcase without delay and 
took out my grandfather's present. 

“This is for me?” he asked, holding up 
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the tie, fingering it and bringing the weave 
against the light. “It’s very nice, but it’s not 
practical. What do I want with a tie? I 
have a beard, no?” And he tucked the tie 
under his whiskers. 

“You can still see it,” I assured him. 

“What are you talking about? Through 
my beard? Who can see it?” 

He thought a little too well of his beard. 
It was dense enough around his mouth and 
chin, but the edge was scraggly; he trimmed 
it infrequently, only before important holi- 
days. All the same, it was a good beard, its 
thickest parts reminding me of the coat of 
a wire-haired terrier, a resemblance borne 
out by brownish tea and tobacco stains. 
Grandfather also reminded me of Socrates, 
a bust of whom stood in a niche in the as- 
sembly hall at school. Except that his beard 
was better than Socrates’ poor chop, grand- 
father had more or less the same features— 
the same knob of a head and bulb of a 
nose, the same fleshy and myopic turbu- 
lence about him. 

My grandmother came into the room with 
a glass of seltzer, into which she had low- 
ered a teaspoon of strawberry jam. I gave 
her the present I had brought for her and 
watched her, first over the rim and then 
through the glass, as I drank. She had de- 
veloped a ritual of acceptance, the result of 
years of dependency. First she would make 
herself unworthy, pursing up her lips, 
frowning and disclaiming all title to gifts; 
then appear grateful, smiling, and, finally, 
humiliated, saying, “thank you” in a hurt 
voice. Sometimes she would kiss her bene- 
factor on the forehead, cheek or lips, and 
occasionally—though she tried to appear 
casual and frivolous—she would kiss his 
hand. . . . Now she made the usual pro- 
tests and leaned over my chair to kiss me 
on the head. “Haven't I been shamed 
enough?” said her kiss. “Must you force 
more of your charity upon me?” And at 
once she put the handkerchief to use, blow- 
ing her nose, as if to show that if we in- 
sisted on humiliating her with gifts she 
would defend herself by accepting them at 
their most common utility, preserving her 





pride by lessening their value, and thereby 
reducing her indebtedness. But as I saw her 
blowing her nose it occurred to me that her 
refusal to value the handkerchief may have 
been no pretense at all; for, very likely, the 
handkerchief was a cheap one, so that be 
neath all my grandmother’s complex humi- 
lities there may have lain the simple disap- 
pointment at receiving a worthless thing. 

Now all this displeased grandfather, for 
it reflected on him. The old lady’s sense of 
disgrace—though he did not share it—was 
after all, a comment on his failures. So he 
grew angry, glared and bristled and scuffed 
about the room in his straw slippers. (In 
summer he changed his slippers to straw as 
other men change their hats. Grandmother 
wore a pair of high buckled shoes which 
one would have reason to put on only in a 
snowstorm. ) 


Y GRANDFATHER disliked all display of 
M emotion. Not that he would hold him- 
self in on anyone's account—but then he was 
different. You could rely on him. If he was 
angry, you could be sure there was some- 
thing to be angry about; and so if he was 
sad, morose, sulking or happy, it was all 
with good reason. But what business had 
grandmother to stand there embarrassed, 
making faces of gratitude and shame? 

We witnessed one of his famous rages, 
spontaneous, effervescent and, at least as 
far as he was concerned, utterly delightful. 
“Aaaah!” he shouted, and “Gaah! Ha? 
What? Never mind! Let that be enough!” 

The old lady ran into the kitchen gig- 
gling, I should say in fear, were it not that 
her emotions were too much of a piece 
with his. For in the same sense that he con- 
cocted a rage, so she contracted a fright. 
Neither, actually, could feel such strong 
emotions. There was an element of sham in 
both of them, and they quarrelled because 
they were alone in the world. 

“Now, well now,” said the old man, 
whose anger died as quickly as it sprang, 
“I don’t expect you to stay in the house 
with that crazy woman. You can’t trust her 
a minute. There’s no telling what she'll do. 
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She might sneak up on you with a knife 
while I’m not looking, and then where'd 
you be? So, let’s give her a chance to cool 
off for a while. What do you say we go 
out?” 

As we were about to leave, the old woman 
sneaked up on me, brandishing nothing 
worse than a slice of bread heavily smeared 
with chicken fat. “Eat, I beg you. It’s a 
long time to supper yet.” 

Out of politeness, 1 offered a bite to my 
grandfather when we were already in the 
street. I did not expect him to accept; which 
he nevertheless did. I felt disgusted as I 
saw him tear out a deep doughy chunk, 
avoiding the crust, chewing with his mouth 
open and rolling the bread over his gums. 
He smeared his fingers and his lips and 
wiped his hands on his jacket before draw- 
ing out a crusty handkerchief, with which 
he dubbed his beard. Not that I was fas- 
tidious, but it offended me. I hated to see 
him placed by his weaknesses into a posi- 
tion of such obvious inferiority to myself— 
it embarrassed me. And now that we were 
out in the street, he should at least have 
preserved some trace of dignity. I was his 
grandson; he owed it to me. 

But I felt no real shame in his presence. 
He lived in the heart of the Jewish neigh- 
borhood, where it was no uncommon sight 
to see old men, bearded and slippered and 
wearing derbies like grandfather. Once 
when he had come to our house—we lived 
farther north and west, among Gentiles—I 
had been ashamed to meet him at the ele- 
vated station and walk down the street 
with him. I had kept a few paces ahead, not 
letting him take my arm. He now held my 
arm, dragging after me and complaining of 
grandmother who, he was telling me, was 
a silly woman with the brains of a twelve- 
year-old. 

I was tired of it, tired of this poor, over- 
done figure of an old man, his endless com- 
plaints and ironies, his arrogance, wit, fa- 
miliarity, his pinchings and pettings, angers 
and cranks, his constant, unalleviated 
schlepperei. His age was decay, a matter of 
loose teeth and gaping gums, blackheads, 


tobacco smell, seediness. And for all this 
he was vain, forever soliciting compliments 
and demanding gifts, picturing himself as 
the very devil of a man. Ah, how he thought 
well of himself! 

And what was worse, how far from Soc- 
rates he was in knowing himself. He be- 
lieved to the letter his smallest pretenses, 
tormenting grandmother, I was sure, even 
when there was no one about to appreciate 
his wit, and thinking all the better of him- 
self for the generous encouragement of his 
own applause. For he was a miserable man 
who happened to be profoundly satished 
with his lot—and therefore what else could 
he do? 

I regretted my visit, not yet an hour old. 
Was this, then, that Jewish spirit, from 
which I had shut myself off? 


Y GRANDFATHER did not care for parks. 

He crossed the boulevard which would 
have led us to Douglas Park and turned, in- 
stead, onto Kedzie Avenue. This was his 
favorite walk, down the dense street, past 
chicken-coops, their wire and wooden sides 
stuck with feathers and droppings, past dry- 
goods stores, rummage stands, herring barrels 
crusted over with scales. Here his content- 
ment spread like a golden dust into all cor- 
ners and doorways, over each dilapidated 
merchant and stall; this was his permanent 
fair, the bazaar of his senses. He elbowed 
his way along, calling out in greeting now 
and then, occasionally stopping to introduce 
me to a storekeeper. He presented me as if 
I were a bargain, some rare stroke of busi- 
ness, a young boy in good condition. And 
again he would push off, commenting un- 
der his breath, entrusting me with the 
secrets of the street—“Lazar, a miser, a black 
heart; Fishman, a millionaire, I should have 
a penny for every dollar he makes in his 
stinking grocery; Waldman won't see an- 
other month of business, he’s going bank- 
rupt, mark my word.” 

We stopped before a store window which 
bore, in large gold lettering, the sign, P. 
Machliss, Butter and Eggs. “Do you remem- 
ber this place?” asked my grandfather. 
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Here once his own store had stood. Some 
four years ago he had closed down, bank- 
rupt. I remembered the window, covered 
with dust and fly-specks, where newspapers 
always lay scattered. My grandfather had 
filled about a dozen milk bottles up to 
their necks with flour and to the top with 
cornmeal. This was supposed to represent 
pure white milk floating a layer of thick 
cream. He had arranged the bottles in a 
pyramid in the center of the window and 
for a month or so people would stop and 
remark how clever this was. But dust seeped 
into the bottles, discoloring the cornmeal 
and streaking the flour gray. He never re- 
moved the bottles. They were his novelty, 
his display—and as for changing the flour 
and cornmeal, that would have been a 
waste. They remained, growing dirtier, 
gathering fly-specks, marking his fortunes. 

Beside the milk bottles there had been 
another pyramid of orange coffee cans and 
a layer of Yiddish newspapers spread in the 
window. The newspapers turned yellow. A 
long strip of fly catcher curled down from 
the ceiling. It had caught many flies. 

My grandfather studied Machliss’ win- 
dow. It was neat, attractive, clean—no fly- 
catcher, no fly-specks, no dirt, no news- 
papers. Cans and containers were piled up, 
not only in pyramids, but in rows, curving 
lines, steps, tiers and balconies. Colored 
posters announced picnics and dances. 
There was an electric clock in the window, 
the long red second hand sweeping the dial. 

“Ah, that man, is he a faker!” said grand- 
father. “Come on, let’s go in for a minute.” 

P. Machliss was waiting on a customer. 
He wore a clean white apron, he was clean- 
shaven, there was no derby on his head. 
He joked with the woman, inquired after 
her husband, her daughter. “I haven’t seen 
her for a while. Is she still going with the 
engineer? And what else, Mrs. Silver?” 

Grandfather led me up to the counter, 
put his arm around my shoulder and winked 
at Machliss, who paid no attention to us. 
He laid out the purchases, added them up 
with an Eversharp pencil, loaded them into 
a bag. 


“Ah, Pincus,” said my grandfather as the 
woman was leaving, “are you a gonef{ 
Highway robbery!” 

“What's the matter?” said Pincus, drily, 
his good humor reserved for his customers. 

“What did you charge her for the lox?” 
demanded my grandfather. 

“Why, do you want lox?” 

“Pincus, | should buy by you yet! I just 
want to know.” 

“I don’t charge a penny more than what 
you'll find all over,” said Pincus, righteously. 

“Nu, Pincus, why don’t you ask me how 
is my family? You see this boy? He's my 
grandson. ” 

“Fine boy,” said Pincus, skeptically. He 
smiled briefly, showing a gold-capped tooth, 
and looked out the window in the hope of 
a customer. 

Grandfather took a dried apricot from 
the box on the counter and began to suck 
it. “Look here, Pincus, | don’t remember 
any more, is that a new ice-box, or did you 
paint the old one?” 

“It’s a new,” said Pincus. “All the fix- 
tures are new.” 

“Are you a liar. You painted it. What, 
you should invest in new fixtures? Listen, 
if you don’t mind, I'd like to see how you 
fixed up the back of the store.” 

“I can’t show you.” 

“Why not?” 

“I can’t and that’s all.” Pincus glared. It 
was his store now. 

“Pincus, you do your own candling?” 

“What then?” 

“I thought—well, you know, I thought 
maybe you're too busy. I see all the time 
you've got customers. .” A wheedling 
tone had crept into his voice; I could not 
understand why. “And as for me,” my 
grandfather whined and smirked. “As for 
me, auf die lange yor, I'm not so busy these 
days. So I thought maybe if I could come 
in by you a few days a week . . . as a favor, 
you understand . . . I would candle for you 
—whatever you think it’s worth. . . .” He 
helped himself to another apricot and 
sucked it hungrily. 

“This is a business,” said Pincus, sternly. 
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“I know, I know, I understand,” said 
grandfather, replacing the wet apricot on the 
counter. “Mr. Machliss, tell me, maybe 
you sell figs?” 

“No figs.” 

“So I'll tell you what. I'll give you a fig. 
Na!” he cried, thrusting out his fist, the 
thumb folded between the first and second 
finger; and laughing and coughing pulled 
me after him out of the store. 

“Such a_ pig!” declared grandfather, 
catching his breath after we had hurried 
down the street. “Did you see how he 
looked at me? Feh! Just what he wanted, 
I should come and beg by him! Did you 
ever? Ptu!” he spat, “I gave him good. He'll 
never get over it!” 

He clung to me, laughing and wheezing, 
flattering himself, demanding admiration, 
gratitude. Over and over again he recounted 
the incident in the store, as if I had not 
been present; and now he was putting it 
so that one might think it had all been done 
for my benefit—he had been defending me, 
my name and honor, paying Machliss back 
on my account. His humiliation had become 
a triumph in which he invited me to share, 
a life-work, an achievement. But it had 
cost him an effort. A branch of veins stood 
out on his forehead under the rim of the 
derby, and in the folds of his throat, over 
the soiled collar, his blood pulsed, moving 
the skin. 

We were turning back toward the house. 
I thought I would leave at once, or at the 
latest, right after supper. I had had enough. 

But grandfather said, “It may be a little 
late, and we should go home soon. Your 
grandmother must be all cooled off by now. 
But if you think we could spare another 
ten minutes, being we are going by, I'd 
like to drop in and see Reb Feldman. . . 
Do you remember him? I used to go with 
you when you were a little boy.” 

While speaking of Feldman he had ac- 
quired a new dignity, mentioning his name 
with respect. Feldman, as I remembered, 
was a melamed; he gave Hebrew lessons. 
His pale, paunchy face, under a_ black 
beard, came to mind. He wore rings on his 


fingers. I remembered that my grandfather 
had always stood in awe of him, consider- 
ing it a great honor when Feldman paid 
him a visit. 


E WERE received in solemnity at Feld- 
W man’s house by a man of my grand- 
father’s age. “Maslov, Reb Feldman is all 
right?” asked grandfather. 

“Thank God, he is better. You may come 
in.” Maslov led us into the living room 
where several elderly Jews were sitting at 
a table. In a corner of the room, propped 
up on a divan, sat Feldman, wearing a skull- 
cap and a long white robe, like a butcher's 
apron, over his clothes. He acknowledged 
my grandfather briefly, and took my hand 
in his ringed hand, which was moist and 
soft. 

“My grandson. My Harry’s son, auf 
lange yor,” explained grandfather. 

“I remember him. Bar Mitzvah?” 

“Last year, thanks to God.” 

Feldman released my hand, motioning 
to us to sit down. Maslov, who served him 
as an attendant, brought up chairs to the 
table, and a moment later came back with 
two glasses of tea. My grandfather drank 
carefully, taking small, quiet sips. 

The table was placed so that Feldman, 
though lying on the divan, was still at the 
head. The other men, who were holding a 
discussion, directed their remarks to him, 
and he followed the argument, nodding, in- 
terrupting with a word or a phrase and 
passing judgment. He spoke quietly, rather 
hoarsely and with some difficulty, pausing 
with each word as if he were in pain. The 
men, who would raise their voices and mer- 
cilessly break in on one another, immedi- 
ately fell silent when he spoke. 

I remembered several of them from the 
synagogue to which, years earlier, I had oc- 
casionally gone with my grandfather. One 
—I was sure he was called Berrl—had a 
large, round, reddish growth beside his ear 
over which his beard did not grow. An- 
other, a portly man with stained fingers, I 
remembered as Yeshua the cigar-maker. 
They all wore earlocks and black gabar- 
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dines. It occurred to me now that they must 
be Chassidim, a religious sect of which I 
had heard my grandfather speak, men, so 
I had gathered, of extraordinary piety and 
enthusiasm. 

I waited for some sign, some indication 
of their mysticism. But the discussion was 
progressing in ordinary fashion with ques- 
tions, objections and repetitions, and words 
of judgment from Feldman. I tried to fol- 
low the argument, but there were too many 
Hebrew words for my understanding, and 
frequent references to what I took to be 
Talmudic matters. My grandfather also 
seemed to be perplexed, though he par- 
ticipated in the discussion to the extent of 
nodding his head, vigorously (I could not 
tell whether in agreement or dissent) and 
repeating a few loose words that fell his 
way, such as, “Well, well, what a question!” 

In a corner cf the room sat two men, 
playing chess. I had not noticed them when 
I came in. Their light was poor, and as 
they bent over the board they themselves 
seemed like nothing so much as chessmen, 
carved out of bone to which the skin and 
hair still clung. They did not speak to each 
other, but occasionally one would strike up 
a melody in which the other joined, hum- 
ming and intoning the syllables, “Aie, dai, 
dai, dai, dai, yam-bim-bom.” They would 
nod together in time with the melody and 
turn their hands in and out at the wrist, 
both elbows planted before them on the 
table. During pauses in the conversation 
one could hear their humming, and it 
seemed to me that the same melody would 
also be issuing from the remote and pon- 
derous Feldman, as well as from the men 
at our table, and a slight weaving rhythm 
would catch their heads. 

My grandfather and I had finished our 








tea and were about to leave when Reb 
Feldman drew himself up and began to 
speak to the company. As I say, I was un- 
able to understand him, but it seemed to me 
that he, the master and judge, was sum- 
ming up before his disciples, giving them 
his wisdom and his truth. He now spoke 
more clearly and rapidly, emphasizing his 
words with sharp gestures of his hands, 
and while he spoke his expression relaxed 
and a shrewd sweetness came over him and 
he no longer seemed to be in pain. The 
others sat forward in their chairs, listening 
intently, following each word as though 
it held a treasure, and nodding with un- 
derstanding and enlightenment. My grand 
father, too, was nodding, and, like the 
others, he would mutter under his breath, 
“True, how true, amen.” 

Feldman had finished speaking, but the 
men still sat motionless at the table, watch- 
ing him reverently, as if he had clarified a 
mystery before their eyes. The melody was 
heard again, coming softly from the corner, 
and it grew louder, sweeping across the 
room. Suddenly one of the chessplayers 
sprang up, clapped his hands and, followed 
by the other, began to dance. The men at 
the table also sprang up and joined the 
dance, holding their arms above their heads, 
clapping hands, turning and weaving on 
bent knees. Feldman lay back, his eyes half- 
shut, a smile on his face, and he snapped 
out the rhythm with his ringed fingers. 

Later, when we came to take leave of 
him, I could see my grandfather transformed 
into a new person. A look of completeness 
lay on his face, an expression of gratitude, 
as if for the ecstatic understanding to which 
Feldman had led him. Though unable to 
understand, I had shared the experience of 
that ecstasy, and I, too, felt grateful for it. 
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The Infiltrees 


As THE first winter of liberation settled into 
the bones of Europe's millions, the struggle 
for simple survival was not yet over. 

The position of the Jews varied with po- 
litical geography. In Western Europe, where 
Jews had long lived as equals of other citi- 
zens, the situation was returning to normal— 
or to the abnormal which was normal for the 
winter of 1945-46. Of the millions of Jews 
in the Soviet Union, little was known except 
that there seemed to be no religious persecu- 
tion. It was in Eastern and Central Europe 
that thousands of Jews were caught in what 
might have been the dying shudders of the 
old fascism or the first stirrings of a new 
fascism, or both. 

On October 26, 1945, returning from an 
extensive tour in Poland, Dr. Joseph 
Schwartz, European director of the Joint 
Distribution Committee, had said: 

“Poland is like a cemetery. When two 
Jews meet each other on the street, they are 
both startled to find themselves alive.” 

But the 80,000 Jews in Poland who had 
escaped the cemetery were also denied the 
peace of the cemetery. From the moment the 
Nazis were driven out of Poland, the sur- 
viving Jews had found that Poland's anti- 
Semitism, perhaps the hardiest of all anti- 
Semitism, had also survived. Anti-Semitic 
outbreaks became so widespread and so em- 
barrassing to the new Polish regime that the 
government, after much hesitation, finally 
published a decree in December making 
these attacks punishable by death or life 
imprisonment. The decree provided that 
acts of violence against persons of another 
nationality or religion, or participation in the 
activities of mobs carrying on such attacks, 
would be punishable under martial law as 
offences “especially dangerous in the period 
of the rebuilding of the Polish state.” There 
would be no appeal from the decision of the 
military courts. 


Other government measures to protect the 

rights of Jews had already been taken. 
Schools and universities previously closed to 
Jews had been opened to them and the 
numerus clausus had been removed. Jews 
had been appointed to the ministries of the 
government and to high posts in the army 
and in the civil service. The Polish govern- 
ment decided to return Jewish communal 
property to the reconstituted Jewish com- 
munity, but to retain under government 
administration all property belonging to 
murdered Jews who left no relatives to claim 
it. 
Jozef Olszewski, director of the political 
department of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, explained as far back as October 23, 
1945: “The Jews in Poland are considered 
equal citizens with equal rights. They don’t 
constitute a separate economic unit. They 
are a part of the general economic structure 
of the country. No special economic con- 
siderations can, therefore, be given them.” 

Many Polish Jews found these assurances 
inadequate in the face of continued violence 
by Polish anti-Semites. And so, in the sum- 
mer of 1945 there began a slow infiltration of 
Polish-Jewish survivors into the United 
States zone in Germany. By the end of the 
year it had become a steady flow, and it was 
estimated that 5,000 Polish Jews had reached 
Berlin and 10,000 were in Bavaria as a whole. 

It was not surprising that this new erup- 
tion on the boiling surface of Central Europe 
would be met with ofhcial unpreparedness. 
The “infiltrees” were not displaced persons 
or refugees because the authorities only recog- 
nized the war as a cause of displacement, 
hence they could not be handled by 
UNRRA. They could only be classified as 
“illegal immigrants.” Yet they had broken 
the law with at least the passive assistance 
of the border officials of European countries 
and of officers of the occupation forces. No- 
body was inclined to put them into jail 
because of their “illegal” status. They obvi- 
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ously did not intend to spend the rest of their 
lives in Germany, but the possibility of their 
going anywhere else was still remote. The 
occupation authorities simply turned them 
over to the Jewish community in Berlin and 


hoped for the best. 
The Hard Core 


One of the men who was confused by 
this situation was Lieutenant General Sir 
Frederick E. Morgan, chief of operations in 
Germany of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, former deputy 
chief of staff to General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and generally regarded as a vigorous 
and effective administrator. On January 2, 
Sir Frederick called a press conference at his 
headquarters in Frankfort on the Main to let 
the world and his superiors know about the 
situation. 

Sir Frederick declared that he had already 
asked officials for a new definition of a dis- 
placed person because the original definition 
did not comprehend the care of persons 
coming to Germany voluntarily after the 
termination of the war. 

He denounced what he called a “recru- 
descence of the wishful thinking of 1939” 
which was resulting in total lack of con- 
structive thinking and planning to meet the 
problem of disposition of the “hard core” of 
unrepatriable displaced persons—from 300,- 
000 to 500,000, including Jews—who would 
still be left in Germany at the end of the year. 
He pointed out that the 1946 appropriation 
for UNRRA was its last and that no suc- 
cessor organization had been designated to 
handle the problem. Plans should be made 
immediately to prolong the life of UNRRA 
or to set up a successor organization, he de- 
clared. 

“We should be in touch with our successor 
now to prepare for the turnover,” he said. 
“Unless the United Nations Organization or 
some agency working for the United Nations 
begins to plan for caring for, and later 
repatriating or resettling these people before 
the UNRRA job is finished at the end of 
1946, we will have begun to have lost the 
peace.” 

Warming to his subject, Sir Frederick 
finally said: 

“I have been to Berlin and I failed to see 
any constructive effort among the four 
powers to solve this. There comes a time 


when one has to stop passing the buck. 
There is no question about it that we are 
now sowing the seeds of a third World War. 
Don’t forget that this war was started by the 
minority problem.” 

This was pretty blunt talk from an officer 
so highly placed. It should have earned him 
the enmity of his superiors and the approba- 
tion of the world at large. As it happened, 
any good that might have come from Sir 
Frederick's challenge was lost in a storm 
which his later remarks touched off. 


Blunder or Worse 

For, having unburdened himself on the 
general problem, Sir Frederick, in answer to 
questions, made what one correspondent 
called a few “casual observations” about the 
infiltration of Polish Jews into Germany. The 
official word-for-word text of Sir Frederick's 
interview was unavailable. His remarks about 
the infiltrees, which became the lead of most 
stories, was reported as follows by the Asso- 
ciated Press: 

“Lieut. Gen. Sir Frederick E. Morgan, 
chief of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration operations in 
Germany, said at a news conference today 
that thousands of Polish Jews were coming 
into the United States zone from the east, 
and expressed belief they were doing so with 
a ‘well-organized, positive plan to get out of 
Europe.’ 

“Sir Frederick added that he believed an 
unknown secret Jewish organization was be- 
hind the infiltration into Germany from the 
east. 

““I believe we are about to see a second 
exodus of Jews—this time from Europe,’ Sir 
Frederick added. He said he felt that the 
problem of Palestine was closely linked with 
the movement. 

“Sir Frederick told newsmen that he was 
not convinced by ‘all the talk about pogroms 
within Poland.’ 

“He said that Jews arriving in Berlin in 
trainloads from Lodz and other Polish centers 
were ‘well dressed, well fed, rosy-cheeked and 
have plenty of money.’ 

“They certainly do not look like perse- 
cuted people,’ Sir Frederick said. ‘I believe 
they have got a plan, a positive plan, to get 
out of Europe.’ 

“Sir Frederick said that he did not believe 


that the mass movement of Jews into Ger- 
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many ‘had the connivance of the Polish 
Government or any other Eastern power.’ 

“The persons coming in, he added, had 
all the ‘same monotonous story about 


pogroms,’ which, he said, one Allied observer 
had ‘failed ever to catch up with.’ 

“The Jews in Europe are ‘growing into a 
world force,’ he said, declaring that the entire 
Jewish plan was to get out of Europe.” 


The Reaction 

What factual basis there was for Sir 
Frederick's remarks could have been put 
quite differently: 

lhe Jews fleeing Europe were obviously 
being helped—by Jews, by non-Jews, by 
European ofhcials and by officials of the 
occupation forces. Obviously some help was 
coming—as it always had come—from Jews 
who were Zionists. There were also, accord- 
ing to reporters, some infiltrees who had 
money and seemed in good health. But it 
had never been suggested that these Jews 
were fleeing poverty and famine. They were, 
or thought they were, running away to save 
their lives and their sanity. And while the 
anti-Jewish manifestations in Poland had not 
assumed the proportions of mass murder, 
there were easily understandable reasons, 
both physical and psychological, why the 
most urgent thing in the life of a still-dazed 
surviving Polish Jew would be to become an 
expatriate. 

The least that could be said of Sir Fred- 
erick was that his assumption that behind the 
“exodus” lay an evil and secret plot indi- 
cated a lack of understanding, feeling and 
imagination. 

In almost any other set of circumstances 
this lack might have been written off as 
deplorable, and Sir Frederick's lurid phrase- 
ology might have been overlooked as the 
hyperbole of a blunt-speaking military man. 

But Sir Frederick was an official whose 
duties included the administration of relief 
to thousands of Jews who needed relief 
partly because of the use that demagogues 
had made of the phrases he was now using. 
There were still demagogues who would ride 
to power on those phrases. It was inevitable 
that Sir Frederick's remarks should set off a 
chain of fierce reactions. 

It was the reaction to Sir Frederick’s inter- 
view rather than the interview itself that is of 
interest to the historian. For the reaction 


revealed tensions in the relationships between 
Jews and non-Jews that rarely came to the 
surface in respectable circles. 

It came quickly. 

Walter Winchell, a radio commentator 
with a large audience, declared that Sir 
Frederick “must not only be fired, he must be 
repudiated by His Majesty's government and 
stripped of his uniform before decent Amer- 
icans can again commiserate with England.” 

The more circumspect New York Times 
said in an editorial that “it was an insult to 
six million tortured dead.” 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise, president of the 
American Jewish Congress, compared the 
interview to the Elders of Zion forgery. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, president of the 
World Zionist Organization, found the re- 
marks “palpably anti-Semitic.” 

Eddie Cantor, an actor, took a two-column 
advertisement in the New York Times to 
denounce Sir Frederick under the heading 
“| Thought That Hitler Was DEAD.” 

From Jewish organizations in the United 
States and in Britain came a stream of state- 
ments in a similar vein. 


The Explanation 

Reports of Sir Frederick's dismissal began 
to circulate immediately and two days after 
the interview, the European Regional Office 
of the UNRRA in London issued a state- 
ment: 

“Consequent on a press conference given 
by General Morgan at Frankfort on Wednes- 
day, January 2nd, the UNRRA has felt 
obliged to call for his resignation. Irrespective 
of any further clarification of the statement 
mad* or attributed to General Morgan, issues 
outside the scope of UNRRA were raised at 
the press conference and the administration 
must therefore be completely disassociated 
from any views expressed by General Morgan 
on these issues. 

“The results of these statements and the 
interpretation which has been placed upon 
them are such as to make it difficult if not 
impossible for General Morgan to serve the 
administration effectively. The administra- 
tion has reached this decision with deep 
regret in view of the valuable services already 
rendered by General Morgan to the displaced 
persons operations in Germany and because 
of his close personal concern for the welfare 
of all persecuted people, including Jews who 
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have suffered greatly and are in need of 
further help.” 

On the same day Sir Frederick issued a 
statement of his own from Frankfort: 

“I have not resigned, because | see no rea- 
son why I should resign. It was unfortunate 
that in some quarters what I said was dis- 
torted. My one and only objective in saying 
what I did was to do what I could to bring 
to the attention of the competent authorities 
the urgent necessity for providing a positive 
and constructive solution to the displaced 
persons problem as a whole. 

“It is a thousand pities that the Jewish 
angle of the problem has been so unduly 
highlighted. It is only one fraction of a very 
much larger whole, which I hope will not 
tend to obscure the broader picture. The fact 
remains that a solution of the overall dis- 
placed persons problem must be found—and 
quickly.” 

In an earlier statement Sir Frederick ex- 
plained that he had not referred to the 
Jewish question as a whole, but “to local 
symptoms which seemed to me to be as 
unhealthy as the lack of general plan to bring 
an end to the fear and wanderings of these 
unfortunate people.” 

“It is to be regretted,” he declared, “that 
my remarks were interpreted in some quar- 
ters as an attack on the motives of European 
Jewry in their present itinerant state. It 
seems probable that some Jews have been 
encouraged to leave their permanent homes 
by unauthorized sources. Many other Jews 
may well have been driven from their homes 
by threats and occasional violence. 

“My purpose in bringing up the problem 
of European Jews—both in its pitiful and 
curious aspects—was to bring to the attention 
of the world the need for a solution more 
permanent than UNRRA can possibly fur- 
nish. Those Jews who remain alive after 
Hitler’s six-year program of extermination 
deserve, in my opinion, more than sympathy 
and temporary shelter.” 

For two weeks rumors flowed from Wash- 
ington, London and Frankfort. Finally, on 
January 18, an official statement was issued 
from UNRRA headquarters in Washington, 
D. C.: 

“Lieut. Gen. Sir Frederick E. Morgan has 
appealed to the Director General of the 
UNRRA against the decision of the admin- 
istration to terminate his appointment. The 


Director General has accordingly suspended 
this termination pending the outcome of the 
appeal. 

“The Director General has accorded Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan an opportunity 
personally to present his appeal to the Direc- 
tor General and to discuss the issues raised 
by his statements to the press and the action 
taken subsequently by the administration.” 

But these intervening two weeks had not 
been all denunciation. On the whole, the 
reaction of those who were on the spot and 
had worked with Sir Frederick was more 
temperate. He was defended by his staff and 
by many of his co-workers. 

Jacob L. Trobe, director in Germany of 
the Joint Distribution Committee, said: 

“I think it is most unfortunate that he 
saw fit to discuss a problem on which he 
obviously had not the facts. 1 believe he was 
honest. I believe the statement was not 
malicious and therefore believe that it would 
be unfortunate if he were asked to leave his 
post. 

“I believe that Sir Frederick is attempting, 
as a sincere and responsible citizen and as an 
important contributor to the defeat of fas- 
cism, to bring about justice for those who 
survived. I must say that I am one of the 
more fortunate who have met the general 
and do not have to go by what | read in the 
press.” 

A correspondent who attended the press 
conference, L. S. B. Shapiro of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, cabled from 
Germany his belief that “both journalism 
and Jewry have so wildly interpreted and 
elaborated upon Sir Frederick's remarks that 
his well-reasoned original thesis has been 
almost completely obscured and, as a result, 


he is being pilloried.” 


Reaction to the Reaction 

In the United States comment on the 
interview itself gave way to comment on the 
Jewish reaction to it. Some observers felt 
that the violence with which Sir Frederick 
was denounced and the manner in which the 
press played the story was creating resent- 
ment against the attackers and sympathy for 
Sir Frederick. 

Archibald MacLeish, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, declared that while the facts 
in the early press reporting were true, “the 
sum total effect was a lie and a disastrous and 
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evil lie.” The newspaper accounts of the 
interview, he felt, created more anti-Semitism 
than anything else in recent years. 

Major George Fielding Eliot, in his syndi- 
cated column, declared that no cause was 
closer to the hearts of most Americans than 
assistance for the Jewish survivors in Europe. 
But, he added: 

“It is surely long past time that some of the 
more vocal champions of this noble cause 
should learn that hysterical screaming at 
every turn of events is not the way to make 
friends and influence people. Too many of 
these champions have hair-trigger mentalities 
—or rather vocalities—which are turned loose 
(not always with careful attention to the 
fact) upon any one who says anything they 
do not happen to like.” 

Time magazine, in reporting the incident, 
remarked: “As they often did, the Jews were 
doing their cause considerable damage by 
their loud and violent outcries.”” 

The New York Herald Tribune deplored 
the fact that the whole matter had become 
a “personal storm” over the general “thus 
making it so much the easier for government 
and people to go right on doing nothing” 
about the issues which the general raised. 

“For this episode,” the Herald Tribune 
concluded, “nobody gets high marks.” 


An Old Dilemma 


The reaction to Jewish protest and the 
Morgan interview itself were sharp reminders 
of a dilemma that was not new but was 
becoming more pressing. How hard should 
the case for justice to the Jews be pressed 
before it runs into the danger of being 
pressed too hard? 

Since the end of the war the case had been 
pressed pretty hard in terms of a militant 
Zionist program. Public figures who felt that 
this pressure was being overdone, rarely said 
so out loud for fear of being misunderstood. 
Therefore the fact that such warnings as 
Major Eliot’s were beginning to be made 
openly indicated that the feeling was strong 
and widespread. 

The most important of these warnings had 
come from Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
who on November 13 warned that “if the 
Jews with all their suffering want to get too 
much at the head of the queue, you have the 


danger of another anti-Semitic reaction to 
it all.” 


This line was picked up in the discussion 
on Palestine in the House of Lords on 
December 13. The Archbishop of York said 
that he greatly feared that anti-Semitism was 
spreading in England. One of the ways to 
prevent its spread, he said, would be for the 
Jews to exercise greater caution in their 
utterances and writings, especially in accus- 
ing Britain of breach of faith and of caus- 
ing the death of thousands of Jews in 
Europe. 

Lord Jowitt, the Lord Chancellor, taking 
a similar line, asked: “‘Is it possible that the 
Jews who have suffered so much should lead 
the world back to strife?” 

These sentiments found an echo in the 
United States. In an editorial on Palestine, 
the Milwaukee Journal said: “Pressure by 
rabbis and others marching on the capital 
will not solve this question. Indeed, it tends 
to crystallize American opinion in an un- 
friendly way. Bombastic remarks by con- 
gressmen about bombs and bullets to force 
Britain to show honor will not help.” 

And in debating the Palestine resolution 
in the House of Representatives, Representa- 
tive James W. Wadsworth of New York 
applied the feeling specifically to political 
Zionism: 

“Frankly, the thing I dread about this 
political objective is that if it is obtained it 
will tend to segregate the people of the 
Jewish faith away from their neighbors and, 
perhaps, furnish fuel to that stupid, unfor- 
givable, horrible thing known as _anti- 
Semitism.” 


Survival in Europe 


Wuertuer or not Lieutenant General Sir 
Frederick E. Morgan was an anti-Semite, 
and whether the Jews protested too little or 
too much, the problem of the displaced and 
non-repatriable remained. It was a problem 
that could only be finally solved by the top- 
most government officials, in Washington 
and the other capitols. There was some ac- 
tivity on this level, but it was only scratching 
the surface of the situation. 

By midwinter the physical needs of most 
displaced persons seemed to have been pro- 
vided for adequately. This meant that no- 
body was dying of starvation or exposure. It 
did not mean much else. The most serious 
problem was morale and this problem was 
aggravated by doubt about the future. 
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Palestine as a refuge continued to be un- 
certain. The Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry began its work with hearings in 
Washington. In the meantime no Jews were 
entering Palestine legally. On January 2 
John V. W. Shaw, chief secretary of the 
Palestine government, announced that all the 
75,000 immigration certificates granted to 
Jews under the 1939 White Paper had been 
exhausted. In his announcement on Novem- 
ber 13, Foreign Secretary Bevin had stated 
that the British government would “consult 
the Arabs with a view to an arrangement 
which will insure that, pending the interim 
recommendations that the Committee of In- 
quiry will make in the matter, there is no 
interruption of Jewish immigration at the 
present monthly rate.” The rate had been 
1,500 a month. The Palestine Arab Higher 
Committee rejected any proposal for addi- 
tional Jewish immigration into Palestine. By 
mid-January there was no decision from 
London as to whether visas would be issued 
anyway. 

The only new word from London was 
Mr. Bevin’s hope that the whole matter of 
refugees would “be made a UNO problem 
and taken on by that organization.” 

Meantime illegal immigration into Pales- 
tine continued at a brisk rate. During Sep- 
tember, it was estimated, about 800 visa-less 
Jewish immigrants entered Palestine in three 
boatloads. And on January 18, more than goo 
visa-less Jews were caught trying to land and 
were placed in a clearance camp. The 
British policy had been to permit illegal 
immigrants to remain in Palestine and deduct 
them from the regular quota. What would 
be done about them now that there was no 
quota, was not known. 


Other Havens 

The possibility that non-repatriable Euro- 
pean Jews might find a haven outside Pales- 
tine increased slightly. With the end of the 
war, the activities of Jewish organizations in 
the United States were so concentrated on 
breaking down the immigration barriers in 
Palestine, that virtually no attention was 
given—not even by non-Zionist organizations 
—to lifting immigration restrictions in the 
United States. 

Some relief had been available even under 
existing laws. U. S. immigration quotas for 
the European area had barely been touched. 


For the fiscal year July 1944 to June 1945, 
only six per cent of available quotas had been 
used. No greater use was being made of 
current quotas. Yet, under existing law, 
approximately 42,000 visas were available 
yearly to German, Czechoslovakian, Polish 
and Rumanian nationals. 

Fear of immigrants continued to be one of 
the great American obsessions. In November, 
the American Legion, fresh from its second 
war abroad, continued to take the lead against 
“foreigners.” Its first postwar convention 
adopted unanimously a resolution demanding 
that all war refugees be repatriated. 

Nevertheless, informed opinion in the 
country was beginning to feel a little self- 
conscious about American insistence that the 
British open Palestine to the Jews. A Gallup 
poll taken around the new year, asked: 
“Have you followed the discussion about 
permitting Jews to settle in Palestine?” Of 
the 55 per cent who had been following the 
controversy, 76 per cent were in favor of the 
idea. Only 7 per cent of those who followed 
the discussion were definitely against it. The 
passage of the Palestine resolution by Con 
gress had brought some editorials suggesting 
that the United States might try being of 
more direct help. 


Executive Order 

By mid-December, some American Jewish 
organizations were emboldened to do some- 
thing about it. 

The American Jewish Committee an- 
nounced that it had sent a letter to Secretary 
of State Byrnes asking that unused U. S. 
immigration quotas be made available to 
stateless and unrepatriable European Jews. 
The American Council for Judaism took a 
similar position. But no Jewish organization 
suggested that the law itself be changed. 

Finally on December 23, President 
Truman issued an executive order instructing 
various government departments to facilitate 
the immigration from Europe of displaced 
persons under existing quotas, and making 
it possible for the 900 refugees in the govern- 
ment’s emergency shelter at Oswego, New 
York, to reenter and settle in the United 
States as legal quota immigrants. 

The President’s order contained specific 
directives to the Secretaries of War and State, 
the Attorney General, the Director General 
of UNRRA, the War Shipping Adminis- 
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trator and the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. They were to facilitate mat- 
ters by sending representatives of their 
departments to the American zone of occu- 
pation. He also suggested the formation of 
a coordinating inter-departmental committee 
under the chairmanship of the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization. The 
President urged that as many of the visas as 
possible be issued to orphan children. 

Under the existing law, of the 3,900 visas 
to be granted monthly, about 2,500 would 
have to go to persons born in Germany, 
while the remainder would be distributed 
among displaced persons born in Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
Under this provision, the visas to be issued 
for Polish-born refugees, both Jewish and 
non-Jewish, would not exceed 700 a month. 

In Canada, the government issued an order 
granting full citizenship rights to approxi- 
mately 3,500 war refugees, of whom almost 
2,000 were Jews. And the Dominican Re- 
public announced that it was ready to admit 
additional Jewish immigrants who needed a 
haven. But nowhere else in the whole world 
was there any official indication that Jews 
would be welcome. 


Tender Sprouts 

Whether or not the Jews should or would 
survive in Europe, continued to be a subject 
of ideological debate. The issue, of course, 
was being resolved not by theoreticians but 
by the Jews in Europe. It was possible to 
find a few tender sprouts of civilized life 
in the blood-soaked and churned-up soil of 
Europe. 

In Western Europe, the problem was no 
longer academic. French, Dutch and Belgian 
Jews were staying put. Since liberation, only 
2 per cent of French Jews had shown any 
interest in migrating. 

The crucial test was Germany and Poland. 

In Germany two Jewish papers started 
publication. A weekly for the Jews of 
Frankfort was issued by the Jewish com- 
munity welfare center. In Munich a Zionist 
weekly began to appear under the title 
Unser Weg. 

On November 20, Ernst Lehman, a Ger- 
man Jew who had been in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp, was elected mayor of the town of 
Uffenheim. 


The Bavarian government announced that 


property seized from Bavarian Jews under the 
Nazis would be returned to them, and where 
the property had been destroyed the govern- 
ment would pay compensation to the former 
Jewish owners. It was also announced that 
persons in Bavaria who had been fined by the 
Nazi administration under the Nuremberg 
laws would have the money refunded to 
them, and 500,000 marks were to be available 
for long-term loans to Jews who resided in 
Bavaria before March 1933, when the Nazis 
came to power, and who wished to resettle 
there. 

In December the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee announced that seventeen stateless 
Jewish students from Poland had matricu- 
lated in medical and pre-medical courses in 
Marburg and Heidelberg Universities. 

And on December 28, it was announced 
that a rabbinical seminary and Yeshivah 
would be established in Bavaria and that 300 
applications for enrollment had already been 
received. 


Life in Poland 


There were even stronger forces stirring in 
the new Poland. A Central Committee of 
Polish Jews, supported by funds of the Polish 
government and the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, was dealing with the social welfare 
and general community problems of the Jews. 
It was operating schools and children’s insti- 
tutions in all centers of Jewish population. 
Orthodox Jews had their own organization 
and network of religious schools. 

The city of Wroclaw, formerly known as 
Breslau, capital of German Silesia, was be- 
coming a center of liberated Polish Jews 
who were being encouraged to settle in 
former German territory. Along with the 200 
survivors of Breslau’s former Jewish com- 
munity of 25,000, the Polish Jews had 
organized Jewish community life. 

Late in October a conference of Jewish 
farmers who were recent settlers in Silesia 
adopted resolutions appealing to other Jews to 
settle there. It was reported at the conference 
that there were 34 Jewish agricultural settle- 
ments in Silesia occupying about 2,250 acres. 
The Polish government, it was announced, 
was ready to clear another 100 estates of all 
Germans and turn them over to the Jews. 

A similar project was going on in Czecho- 
slovakia. The Czech government was forcibly 
evacuating all Germans from the Sudeten- 
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land. In this area, the Czech government was 
settling several thousand Jews from Carpatho- 
Ruthenia who refused to remain in that piece 
of Czech territory when it became part of the 
Soviet Ukraine. The resettling of Jews as a 
measure of blind vengeance against Germans 
was likely to plant new seeds of anti- 
Semitism, but it did mean that thousands of 
Jews were trying to make a new start in 
Europe. 

In Poland, too, the government itself defi- 
nitely wanted Jews to remain. Prime Minister 
Eduard Osubka-Morawski promised the Jews 
“the fullest protection of the Polish state.” 
He declared the government had no objec- 
tion to Jewish immigration to Palestine but 
it was opposed to “illegal emigration” from 
Poland. “We hope that the majority of the 
Jews will remain here,” he said, “and that 
they will enjoy the same equality and rights 
as if they lived in their own country.” 

And on January 7 the Central Committee 
of Polish Jews broadcast an appeal to the 
Jews of Poland warning them against “cha- 
otic emigration” from the country. 

“We know that the attitude of panic 
among the Jews is in a large measure the 


result of criminal assaults on Jews in certain 
towns and villages,” the appeal said. “How- 
ever, we must remember that the same 


criminal hand is directed against the demo- 
cratic leadership of Poland and that the 
Polish Government is constantly expressing 
its determination to punish the offenders.” 

Admitting that many Jews do not want to 
remain in Poland where their families were 
murdered, and others desire to throw in their 
lot with the Jews of Palestine for ideological 
reasons, the broadcast said: ‘““The Central 
Committee is convinced that irrespective of 
political opinions, Jews connected with 
Poland will continue to rebuild their lives 
in Poland. The Jews who remain are making 
an effort to survive this difficult period, and 
we are prepared to fight uncertainty and 
feelings of panic.” 

Few anti-fascists had suffered more at the 
hands of totalitarianism than the members of 
the Polish Jewish Socialist bund. They had 
been persecuted not only as Jews, but also as 
socialists. The appeal of their spokesman in 
the Polish National Council was therefore 
especially significant. Despite the very real 
danger facing Jews in many parts of Poland 
today, he said, the Bund was opposed to 
“emigration tendencies” among the Jews 
and urged that they remain in Poland and 
participate in the rehabilitation and recon- 
struction of the country. 

Siwney HERTZBERG 





SOLUTION FOR PALESTINE: A BRITISH VIEW 


H. N. BRAILSFORD 


HE joint Anglo-American commis- 

sion which is to report on the Jewish 

problem in Europe and Palestine 
has to deal with the most complex subject 
on our common political horizon. Its first 
duty is to ascertain the facts, and it is sig- 
nificant that two distinguished judges, ex- 
pert in weighing evidence, will preside over 
its sittings. Its task is to report on the future 
of the remnants of this people which Hitler 
failed to exterminate. 

With the politics of the question it is 
not directly concerned, nor is it asked to 
pronounce on the wider issues of Jewish 
destiny or to give a verdict on the rival 
solutions by assimilation or by Zionism. As 
little is it asked to study the complications 
which oil and strategy have introduced into 
the Palestinian problem. These ought to be 
irrelevant. 

Nonetheless, all these issues must influ- 
ence the commission. Can it disregard the 
immense cultural contribution which Jewish 
minorities, living among European peoples, 
have brought and can still bring to our 
common civilization? But Zionist national- 
ism, evolving from the Messianic mysticism 
of the past, is a dynamic fact with which 
it must reckon. It cannot recommend that 
even a few thousand Jews shall be settled 
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LonDON 
in the national home without considering 
how its peace shall be assured. 

On the fringe of this problem, beyond 
its terms of reference, lies a question that 
may supply a clue to all the rest. The whole 
of the Middle East is a neglected backwater, 
crying out for the development that engineer- 
ing science might bring to it. If the United 
Nations and the International Bank could 
offer the Arab states a long-term plan of irri- 
gation and restoration on T.V.A. lines, they 
might view the prospect of further Jewish 
settlement in Palestine with less hostility. 


HAT has first to be surveyed is the condi- 
Wien of European Jewry after Himmler’s 
massacre. How many of the survivors are 
homeless; how many are living in an intoler- 
ably hostile environment; how many look to 
Palestine as the Promised Land of refuge? 
The problem is not unmanageable in its di- 
mensions. Excluding the permanent Jewish 
populations of the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union, who are with rare individual 
exceptions content to remain where they 
are, the total Jewish populations of Europe 
today is only about 1,250,000. Among these 
the Jews of the liberal countries of the West 
constitute no problem. In France, Belgium 
and Holland they number, including refu- 
gees, about 206,000. Individuals among them 
may wish to join their families in the United 
States or in Palestine, but most of them are 
happy to share the life of these tolerant 
and hospitable lands. France, with a dimin- 
ishing population, is willing and able to 
absorb her refugees and even to receive some 
more. Italy, purged of Fascism, may be 
reckoned, with her 32,000 Jews, in the same 
category. 

Next to be considered are the refugees 
who found a shelter in other countries of 
the liberal West (Britain: 55,000, Sweden: 
13,000, Switzerland: 32,000), most of them 
Germans or Austrians. Of the refugees in 
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Britain only a very few, perhaps two or three 
thousand, can forget what they have suf- 
fered: it is only this smail minority that will 
voluntarily return to Germany. Some wait 
for a chance to cross the Atlantic; very few 
wish to go to Palestine. The majority wish 
to stay in England. Most of them worked 
in the war effort or served in the forces 
and many of these are awaiting naturaliza- 
tion, a slow process. The policy of the Labour 
Government has been stated with the cus- 
tomary official caution, but certainly it 
means that they will be allowed to remain. 
The door has even been thrown open for 
the entry of other refugees who have rela- 
tives in Great Britain. | take it that the 
outlook for the fugitives in Sweden and 
Switzerland is not markedly different. So far, 
then, we have accounted for 338,000 Euro- 
pean Jews. 

Palestine enters into the picture only 
when we turn from the relatively kindly 
West to Central and Eastern Europe. I need 
not describe the number of about 70,000 
that are still living behind barbed wire, ill- 
fed, ill-housed, ill-clad, and without occupa- 
tion, and this six months after our victory. 
It is their case that justified Mr. Truman's 
urgent demand for the admission of 100,000 
immigrants to Palestine. In fact a vote taken 
in Belsen camp showed that this is the 
destination to which 68 per cent of them 
wish to go. To these must be added some 
8,000 refugees in Spain, Portugal and North 
Africa. Hardly less miserable are the 65,000 
Jews who survive in Poland. They too have 
passed through hell and they also have lost 
most of their kinsmen and friends. The War- 
saw Government is doing its utmost to as- 
sure them safety and equal rights, but its 
authority is limited. Anti-Semitism remains 
deeply rooted in the traditions of this coun- 
try and the armed underground organizations 
of the right are still able to provoke pogroms. 

It is harder to generalize about the 327,000 
Jews in Rumania and the 175,000 in Hun- 
gary. Many of them are refugees; others 
are survivors of broken families; all have 
lived in an atmosphere of savage anti-Semi- 
tism. A high proportion would certainly 


emigrate, if a door were open. There must 
be many urgent cases among them, but most 
of them could wait, if they saw in front 
of them any hope to give a meaning to 
their lives. But both of these governments 
are friendly. In Greece, Bulgaria, and Jugo- 
slavia the conditions of the 59,500 Jews liv- 
ing within their borders are at least tolerable. 
Finally, there are about 250,000 Polish Jew- 
ish refugees in Soviet Russia, of whose plight 
little is known. At least they need not fear 
a hostile government, and after the depopu- 
lation of its Western territories it probably 
wishes to retain them. 


ERE, then, are the dimensions of the prob- 
H lem. Of the 1,250,000 survivors, perhaps 
600,000 may wish to quit Europe eventually; 
of those in instant need of a refuge 100,000 
is an underestimation. Where, then, are they 
to go? I will not trifle with the reader by dis- 
cussing Alaska or Santo Domingo. Certainly 
the British Dominions can, and | believe 
will, take a certain number. Before I discuss 
Palestine, may | interpret the widely held 
opinion of Englishmen, that the United 
States has not yet played its full part in this 
matter? It has, indeed, received large num- 
bers of German and Austrian Jews; but they 
came as desirable immigrants, under the 
quota system. Among them was a high pro- 
portion of exceptionally able men: scientists, 
technicians and musicians, who have en- 
riched American culture. But was the door 
ever opened to admit the broken and desti- 
tute victims of the persecution? With trade 
booming, where was the risk? Even if excep- 
tional legislation were required, ought not 
room to be found in the States now for a 
proportion of these cases, who should be 
admitted, not under the quota system, but 
as refugees and Jews? If any offer of this 
kind had come from Washington, British 
public opinion would have been much bet- 
ter disposed than it was towards the Presi- 
dent’s demand for the opening of the gates 
of Palestine. 

Even those Englishmen who feel most 
warmly towards the idea of the national 
home have to measure what it costs us in 
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anxiety, unpopularity and military precau- 
tions. Finally it has to be remembered that 
while a high proportion of the Eastern 
Jews have come to look on Palestine as the 
land of hope, it does not call the Western 
or even the German Jews with the same ro- 
mantic appeal. Most of them are not na- 
tionalists or Zionists and their choice, if they 
were free to choose, would lead them to the 
United States or a British Dominion. 


ET us turn, then, to the future of Pales- 
L tine. Can it eventually receive a further 
half-million Jewish settlers? And if it can, 
have we the right to impose this immigra- 
tion upon the Arabs against their will? 
Lastly, can we see our way to a plan under 
which the two races may live together in 
amity? 

British policy in Palestine has been hesi- 
tating and inconsistent. The reason for this 
was not merely that Englishmen found 
their responsibilities under the Mandate 
thankless and burdensome; they were not 
quite sure that the enterprise was morally 
justifiable. Some had started by thinking 
of Palestine in biblical terms as the land 
promised to the Jews, forgetting that the 
Arabs have possessed it for as long as the 
English have inhabited England. Others 
were influenced by strategic arguments 
which have disappointed them as the years 
went on. The emotions of most of us were 
colored by a sense of guilt, as we reviewed 
the record of our ancestors in their dealings 
with the Jews. Today, however, we have 
acquired a new and contrary sense of dis- 
quiet, as we listen to the protests of the 
Arabs. To rule Palestine by force is an 
odious task. 

The central issue, if our international 
conscience can decide it, is to discover how 
best this little country can be used in the 
general interests of mankind. In Palestine 
and throughout the Middle East the Arab 
record (broken, to be sure, by a brief period 
of medieval splendor under the Bagdad 
Caliphate) was one of catastrophic decline. 
What had been the most populous and 
wealthy area of the civilized world degen- 


erated into a stagnant backwater of depres- 
sion, where arid and vacant spaces sustained 
a mere fraction of this ancient population, 
sunk in illiteracy and chronically underfed. 
Arab Palestine had in 1918 a social structure 
under its feudal landlords, many of them 
receivers of tribute, who lacked both the 
ambition and the technical capacity to undo 
the ravages of the past. 

How absolute in such a case are the 
rights of ownership? Do they confer monop- 
oly? History in other cases has given its 
rough but conclusive answer. No one would 
maintain the right of a sparse and backward 
people to monopolize a country capable of 
sustaining a higher civilization and a more 
numerous population. It is our duty to 
scrutinize such arguments with vigilant skep- 
ticism. We do well to challenge the claim 
of armed empires to decide such questions 
for themselves. But so soon as mankind had 
in the League of Nations, albeit in a rudi- 
mentary form, its first representative as- 
sembly, this problem was transformed. Here 
was a disinterested authority which had a 
natural right to decide whether the present 
inhabitants of a given territory were making 
an adequate use of its resources. 

That, I take it, is what the League did 
when it drew up its Mandate for Palestine. 
After many centuries of possession, the Arabs 
had not evolved the capacity to develop it. 
But in the Jews, because of their tragic need 
for a home and their passionate love for this 
land that once was theirs, it divined this 
capacity and it decreed that they should 
have their opportunity to use it. On the 
Mandatory Power it laid the double duty of 
furthering their settlement and protecting 
the rights and interests of the Arabs. 

Troubled though the story of this experi- 
ment has been, there is much in it to prove 
that the League’s decision was right in prin- 
ciple. Palestine, which had only 700,000 
inhabitants in 1919, now maintains its 1,- 
700,000 on an immensely higher level of 
comfort, health and culture. In its rapid eco- 
nomic progress the Arabs have shared. 

The story of what the Zionists have done 
by draining marshes and irrigating sand 
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dunes is by now familiar. All this is only 
a beginning. American engineers, using the 
experience gained under the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, have worked out a scheme on 
similar lines for the Jordan Valley. It pro- 
vides an ample supply of cheap hydro-elec- 
trical power and utilizes the Jordan itself 
for irrigation. It goes on to adapt to local 
conditions the classical American technique 
for dealing with soil erosion. It should ren- 
der possible a great expansion of light in- 
dustry and promises to make the southern 
desert (Negeb), now almost uninhabited, a 
populous and prosperous region. The capital 
cost should in a reasonable time be recov- 
erable. The estimate of its authors, who 
speak with unrivaled experience of similar 
work in the United States, is that this 
scheme would eventually justify an increase 
of the population of Palestine by an addi- 
tional four million. 

In the light of past achievements and 
future projects, the worst thing we could 
do would be to treat Palestine as a static 
quantity. It is still capable of an immense 
development. To veto such a scheme as 
this, by forbidding further immigration, 
would be something worse than an injustice 
to the Jews; it would be a sin against life 
itself. 


I" THis Jordan Valley scheme we have the 
clue to the future, not only of Palestine, 
but of all the Arab lands. Life in this climate 
means water. It is the Jews who have had 
the wit and enterprise to call in the en- 
gineers, but what they promise to do should 
be a boon as much to the Arabs as to the 
immigrant Zionists. The electrical power, 
the water for irrigation, the immunity from 
floods and malaria, the healthier climate— 
these will benefit the old as well as the new 
population. The scheme can, moreover, be 
used to supply both power and water to 
Transjordan as well as Palestine. If the Arab 
states will adopt a constructive and neigh- 
borly attitude, might we not go a great deal 
further? Syria and Iraq are in need of capi- 
tal and engineering skill for similar projects. 
Mesopotamia had a population of twenty 


millions in antiquity; it has barely four to- 
day. 

What stands in the way? The Arabs do 
not deny that in the economic sense they 
have profited by the Jewish development 
of Palestine. It may be that they dislike 
the quick tempo of life which this energetic 
people has introduced. The old feudal aris- 
tocracy dreads the new economic power. But 
the main fear of the Arabs is that they will 
be swamped in a limitless flood of Jewish 
immigration. This fear is exaggerated and 
out of date. With the figures that now con- 
front us, it is hard to see how the eventual 
maximum of new settlers can exceed half-a- 
million persons. Given the present ratio of 
600,000 Jews to 1,100,000 Arabs, that would 
still leave the Arabs a bare majority, since 
their natural rate of increase is higher than 
that of the Jews. Palestine, then, if the 
Jordan Valley scheme were adopted, could 
receive all the Jews who are likely to seek 
its shores and a big influx of Arab immi- 
grants from the neighboring countries as 
well. 

On this reasoning, the logical first step 
is: (1) Establish a Jordan Valley Authority 
charged with the physical development of 
Palestine. Its director, who must enjoy ample 
powers, might be appointed by the United 
States. He would work with a standing con- 
sultative committee of both Arabs and Jews. 
(2) Within the framework of this plan 
ot development, immigration should go on, 
subject to the principle that prevailed up 
to 1939—the economic absorptive capacity 
of the country. Jewish victims of persecu- 
tion must have priority, but when their 
needs are met, Arab settlers should be wel- 
comed. (3) It is, I think, fundamental, that 
a constructive agrarian policy should be 
worked out for the Arab peasantry. They 
live under a shocking system of land ten- 
ure: the poor are exploited by owners who 
double in the roles of landlord and usurer. 
The big feudal estates should be broken up 
under a compulsory system of land purchase, 
which will give the cultivators security and 
self-respect. Until this is done, no Arab 
democracy can come into being. 
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N THESE economic foundations what po- 

litical structure should be built? To turn 
the whole of Palestine into a national state, 
whether Arab or Jewish, would be grossly 
unjust, nor is it now a possible course. The 
Jewish national home is a reality, guaran- 
teed by an international charter. Nothing in 
the Mandate authorizes Britain to arrest its 
growth at the present level, as the White 
Paper of 1939 did. To place it under the 
rule of an Arab majority, even under paper 
safeguards, would be in effect to ruin it. 
As little can any impartial onlooker, how- 
ever sympathetic with Jewish sufferings, 
think of placing the Arabs under Jewish 
rule. The Zionists, if I may say so bluntly, 
made a capital mistake when they took 
it as their aim to achieve a Jewish majority 
and create a Jewish national state. What 
then can be done? To partition this little 
country into three zones, one Jewish, one 
Arab and one neutral, as the Peel Commis- 
sion proposed, is a possible but unattractive 
solution. 

A happier alternative, dificult though it 
may be, is to make of Palestine a bi-national 
state, in which Jews and Arabs will enjoy 
not territorial, but communal autonomy. 

Such a conception was familiar, though 
in a clumsy and ill-organized form, in the 
old Ottoman Empire. Each religious com- 
munity, known as a Millet, enjoyed a sort 
of autonomy, chiefly cultural. Christian 
bishops, with a council of laymen, managed 
their schools and charities—that is to say, 
their social services. At present in Palestine, 
the Jews enjoy on a democratic footing a 
limited autonomy of this type. They run 
their own schools and their admirable health 
service. Through their trade unions, their 
cooperatives and the Jewish Agency, they 
manage the chief phases of their economy. 

The Arabs have as yet no comparable 
communal life. A rapidly growing profes- 
sional class is politically conscious, but the 
illiterate mass of the peasantry remains for 
the most part apathetic under the leadership 
of the feudal owning class. Given peasant 


ownership and a further growth of agri- 
cultural cooperation, as education does its 
work, an Arab democracy should in time be 
capable of managing its own social services. 
The first step then is to create under a 
new organic statute two councils, each of 
them democratically elected by the Jewish 
and Arab communities. If each community 
controls its own more intimate affairs in this 
way, while the really contentious issues— 
economic development and immigration—are 
decided by the Jordan Valley Authority, 
what remains for the Palestinian state to 
determine need not enflame nationalistic 
passions. There need be few quarrels over 
such matters as road-building, posts, and sani- 
tation. The chief justice, the head of the 
police, and some other officials must for a 
time be appointed by the trustee-power. But 
might they not eventually be chosen by a 
council representing the two communities on 
a basis of parity? The attempt is worth 
making, but it cannot be assumed with cer- 
tainty that either Jews or Arabs have the 
rare qualities it demands. What can be said 
for this suggestion is (1) that it narrows 
the ground over which the two communi- 
ties must work together; and (2) that it 
renders it relatively unimportant which of 
them has a numerical majority in the total 
population. Arab patriotism can find its 
ample satisfaction by constituting, with the 
Lebanon, Syria and Transjordan, a close 
federation of these neighboring states. 
Here then is a compromise which prom- 
ises to preserve the Jewish national home 
in Palestine and to ensure its growth. It 
opens the door to all the Jews who would 
wish to find a refuge within it. It gives to 
Jewry a soil and a cultural center of its 
own, but it asks from the Arabs no im- 
possible sacrifices. It assumes, however, that 
the United States and the British Dominions 
will also open their doors. For the rest, it 
trusts the beneficent work of the engineers, 
who can, if we give them the means, trans- 


form with the magic of water the whole face 
of the Middle East. 





LEY’S LAST LIE 


A Case History of the Unregenerate Nazi Mind 


WALTER MEHRING 


HERE seem to be three kinds of 

anti-Semites: the snob, the rascal and 

the neurotic. In the defendants’ 
dock at the trials in Nuremberg we find them 
all together. 

To the first category belong the Prussian 
Junkers and generals—Neurath, Papen, Rib- 
bentrop, the apes of gentility, who managed 
to avoid soiling their gloves in the actual 
dirty work of extermination. Schacht be- 
longs to the second category—those who 
used the business-slang of discrimination 
whenever it fitted their purpose, but carried 
on commercial inteicourse with the Hebrew 
because the profit justified the means. These 
people were never, never anti-Semites, and 
they can prove it by bookkeeping. To the 
third category belong the mystic insane, the 
Fuehrer and his adepts—the Streichers and 
the Rosenbergs—whose anti-Semitism was 
an appeal to the frustrated emotions of the 
masses. Their distinguishing characteristic 
is that they more or less believe in and fear 





Wa ter Meurine, distinguished German poet 
and essayist under the Weimar Republic, was 
born in Berlin in 1896. He is the author of 
twenty-five books in all, among them ten vol- 
umes of poetry, three novels, and editions of 
the drawings of Degas and George Grosz—the 
latter of whom painted a well-known portrait 
of Mehring. From 1921 to 1933 Mr. Mehring 
was a Paris correspondent for the German 
Weltbuehne and the Tagebuch. He wrote the 
first play about Nazi anti-Semitism, The Mer- 
chant of Berlin, and had the honor of contribut- 
ing ten of his books to Nazi bonfires. Mr. 
Mehring left Germany in 1934, after having 
been arrested by the Gestapo; he had another 
encounter with them in 1938, at the Swiss- 
Austrian border. Escaping to Paris, he worked 
for the Ministry of Information until he was 
detained by Vichy officials, at the request of 
Germany. He reached the United States in 
1941, and his latest book of poetry, No Road 
Back, which deals in diary form with recent 
events in Europe, was published here. 


the magical power of the Devil in human 
shape: the Jew. 

Robert Ley belonged to the last category. 
He hanged himself in his prison cell after 
suffering a nervous breakdown because of 
enforced abstention from alcohol, and left 
behind a testament entitled “To My Ger 
man People,” which asked for a reconcilia 
tion with the Jew. Understandably enough, 
Ley’s testament has been hailed as a sensa 
tion. 

Many commentators welcomed it as a 
“tremendous apology for his [Ley’s] anti 
Semitism,” and it was praised by many 
Gentiles, as well as by some Jews, as a 
happy augury. “You see,” 
Nazi repents. 
anti-Semitism was a mistake. 
the German people to make peace with the 
Jew. German Jews, at last, can safely go 
back to Germany. 
is solved. . . .” 

In the course of time Ley will be for- 
gotten, and so will his testament. But not 
its message. It is not inconceivable that it 
may become the forerunner of a new kind 
of Pan-Germanism—if not of a more skilful 
and more tactically efficacious anti-Semitism. 
For Ley’s “Apology”—regardless of its prov 
enance, which is perhaps open to question, 
and regardless of whether it was a “revela 
tion,” ‘as the author claims it to be, or the 
result of some suggestion, which one might 
guess it is—reveals itself on careful reading 
to be a modest proposal for a working com- 
promise, a “deal,” between Jew and anti- 
Semite. 


they said, “the 
He tells his own people that 
He exhorts 


This annoying problem 


T" testament begins: “Do I have a right 
to appeal to the German people after its 


singular catastrophe? I have been one of 
the responsible men, I was with Hitler in 
the good days, during the fulfillment of our 
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plans and hopes and I want to be with 
him now in the black days.” 

Thus does Ley renew his pledge of loyalty 
to his fallen leader, the scourge of Europe 
and the most terrible foe Jews have ever 
known. But this first paragraph is followed 
immediately by an invocation to God: 

I have learned to see in everything the 
hand of Providence. God led me in whatever 
I did. He led me up and now lets me fall. 
I am torturing myself to find the reason for 
this downfall, and this is the result of my 
contemplations: 

We have forsaken God and therefore we 
were forsaken by God. We put our human 
volition in the place of His godly grace. In 
anti-Semitism we violated the basic command 
ment of His creation. Anti-Semitism distorted 
our outlook, and we made grave errors. .. . 

Goering, too, has admitted that his Nazis 
made errors. But he did not go too far- 
he stated that: “As to the leadership prin- 
ciple, I should of course not want it re- 
peated with excesses but in its original 
moderate conception.” 
harmony with the manner and extent to 


He “was never in 


which anti-Semitism was put into practice.” 
In other words, Goering as well as Ley ac- 
cepts a point of view that might still be 
held by a majority of the Germans: some 
mistakes were committed, but the Fuehrer- 
Not one word about the 
grave errors. Not one word about the 


Prinzip was right. 


atrocities—they were merely excesses. The 
persecutions, pogroms, the burning of syna- 
gogues hindered the “fulfillment of our 
plans and hopes.” 
must not be made in the future lest Ger- 
many’s greatness again fail to be imposed 
upon the world. 

Ley predicts: 


These same “mistakes” 


Men may fall, parties and systems disappear, 
but the people must remain and live. In order 
to succeed we have to go all the way t» tolerate 
the new. . . . We have to meet the Jews with 
open hearts and on a clear basis. . . . A com- 
plete reconciliation has to be found, and a 
new modus vivendi. This doctrinal clarif- 
cation has tlhe priority over any economic or 
cultural reconstruction. 


And now he begins to speak more 
frankly: 


. . the occupation troops will leave some 
day, new political constellations might give 
Germany new chances. Nothing is more un- 
stable than peace agreements. . 

This should indeed convince Ley’s fellow- 
Germans, who remember the Versailles 
Treaty and its frailty. And some of them 
may even remember that Jews like Walter 
Rathenau were among those who helped 
rehabilitate Germany in other black days, 
so that she could peacefully rebuild her 
army. 

Once the Nazi or ex-Nazi has agreed to 
the necessity or reconciliation with the Jews, 
he will have to follow the program Ley sets 
forth—but so will the Jews: 


German anti-Semitics have taken the first 
step. They have to take the second step, too. 
Jewry has to reconcile herself with Germany 
and vice versa, for the sake of world peace 
and of world welfare. Not an armistice, but 
a peace built on logic, knowledge, clear rights 
and obligations is necessary. The Jew should 
make a triend out of Germany... . 

Here, the outspoken anti-Semites have to 
become the first fighters for the new and yet 
so close idea. . . . God has taught me that in 
my cell in Nuremberg, and now my plan: 

A) First, the creation of a board of Jews 
and anti-Semites, honestly prepared to travel 
this road and to find the conditions under 
which Jews and Germans can live together. 

B) An executive committee, again Jews and 
Germans together, to execute the agreed-upon 
arrangements. 

C) An organization for re-education and 
propaganda to disseminate these ideas down 
to the smallest village. 


This is the same language the one-time 
“Leader of Labor” in Germany used when 
arranging those conferences between work- 
ers and industrialists which always turned 
out in favor of the latter. He takes it for 
granted that the survivors of Auschwitz and 
Maidanek will sit down around the same 
round-table as the people who sent their 
brothers and sisters into gas-chambers. The 
Jew, returning to Germany, is to form a 
board, “honestly prepared etc.’—not with 
German anti-Nazis who survived the con- 
centration camps, but with the jailers and 
murderers themselves. It is these who are 
to rebuild Germany. 
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. . .. I am not admitting a mistake, but 
. . . . I am merely coming to a logical con- 
clusion. . One must have been an anti- 
Semitic to come to this further step of knowl- 
edge. This is why only you, my German 
people, may dare to invite the Jews to make 
their future home with you. . . . Hate and love 
lie close together. . . . 


Only the Jew, says Ley, “will help you 
rebuild, my German people.” No one else 
in the whole world but the Jew. Therefore 
the existence of the German people depends 
on the Jew, who has to be made a friend 
of Germany. But will the Jew himself be 
willing to help rebuild Germany? 

Is the Jew prepared to go along? If he is 


intelligent—yes. If not, then I cannot change 
that. At least I have done my duty by show- 


ing humanity the road. God showed me. If | 


the Jew refuses my plan, then the depicted 
world-catastrophe will take its inevitable 
course. 

What began as an invitation ends as a 
threat—a threat filled with pathos. Before, 


the Jew had to be exterminated because he 
was ready to bring catastrophe on the world 


by working for the downfall of Germany. 
Now the Jew, if he refuses Ley’s out- 
stretched hand, will again be responsible 
for world-catastrophe. He is and always 
will be the one chiefly responsible, the all- 
powerful one—and the scapegoat. Still the 
most persecuted, most miserable and most 
helpless of Germany's adversaries, the Jew 
remains with the decision in his hands. How 
can Dr. Ley still persuade himself and the 
Germans, who “possess a marvelous logic, 
idea and are a great people,” that this deci- 
mated minority exerts so decisive an in- 
fluence upon world events? 


HE late Dr. Ley up to the last minute of 

his life seriously continued to believe in 
that greatest of all anti-Semitic libels, “The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion,” which was 
concocted by the Czar’s secret police to 
show that “the World is ruled by an occult 
King of the Jews” and that “He and his 
three reliable helpers know the magic power 
to conquer the world.” 

In 1919 the “Protocols” were introduced 


to a mass public in Munich by the ex- 
Russian Balt, Alfred Rosenberg. They 
were among Hitler's favorite reading. It 
is said that he never undertook any step, 
at least until 1934, without consulting the 
“esoteric canon of the non-Aryan outlaw’ 
—but not so much to learn what the 
“enemy” proposed to do as to discover di- 
rectives for himself. 

One would have to read the full text of 
the “Protocols’—which were plagiarized 
from a satirical pamphlet by a Frenchman 
named Joly, attacking the dictatorship of 
Napoleon IiI—to realize how faithfully the 
Nazis themselves followed what they al 
leged was the Jewish program for domina- 
tion of the world. Thus the “Protocols” 
say: 

The nimbus of this (Jewish) supreme 
power will transport all people into a state 
of mystic adoration and awe. . . . They will 
acknowledge the supreme authority of the 
rulers with devotion bordering on _ idolatry. 

. . And so that the masses do not come to 
their senses, we will divert them with pastimes, 
games and passions. Soon we will propose 
all kinds of contests and sports in the press.... 


It was in line with the above that Ley 
established his “Strength through Joy” 
(Kraft durch Freude) organization in Nazi 
Germany, for the “diversion” of the com- 
mon people. It might better have been 
called, taking another phrase from the 
“Protocols,” “Power through Demoraliza- 
tion.” The “Protocols” 
quoted in Dr. Ley’s “Weihestunden” (“con- 
secrated hours’—assemblies) for his Labor 
Front; they were discussed in high schools 
and universities. Semper aliquid haeret. 

Although they borrowed leaves from the 
“Protocols” wholesale, the mystic insane 
among the Nazis, like Ley, also believed in 
their objective truth. Thus to solve the 
“Jewish question” was to solve the prob- 
lem of the world order. 

Ley’s testament assures us: 


were constantly 


Should Germany solve the Jewish problem, 
and grow healthy through it, the whole world 
would benefit from it. This most burning 
problem of the world would be solved once 
and for all. Zionism in its present form is 
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not a permanent solution. Germany is ripe 


to solve the Jewish problem. 


Ley also wrote in his cell: 


The fact that I should be a criminal this 
is what I can’t stand any longer. Physically, 
nothing is lacking. Spiritually, I have reading 
matter. 

Newspapers must have been among this 
“reading matter,’ and Ley must certainly 
have learned of the prominent part Jews 
took in the construction of the atom bomb. 
This probably served but to confirm him— 
and many other “ex’’-Nazis—in his concep- 
tion of the “superiority’’ of “the” Jews. 

And that the United Nations, by opening 
Palestine, would make allies of “the” Jews 
—this is the “world-catastrophe” he really 
fears. World domination by the United 
Nations with the aid of “the” Jews, but 
without the Germans (“Zionism in its pres- 
ent form”), would mean the final downfall 
of “Greater’’ Germany. To avert such a 
fate Hitler himself, much less Ley, would 
have compromised with the “Elders of 
Zion”: 


I know my plan is bold, even audacious. 
If one should ask me what the Fuehrer would 
have said, my answer would be: This singular 
genius, a commander in chief like Hannibal, 
would not have Germany perish as Carthage 
perished. . .. 


r was back in the “good days” that Dr. 

Ley used to call Hitler “greater than 
Hannibal”—with the implication that Ger- 
many would never know the fate of Carth- 
age. But now it has become necessary to 
obtain the aid of “the” Jews in order to 
avoid that fate—although many Germans 


still do not realize, or refuse to realize, that 
Germany has been defeated as crushingly 
as Carthage was. (Since, as Heinrich Hau- 
ser demonstrates in his recently published 
The German Talks Back, at least the spirit 
that is Prussianism lives on.) As the Jew 
was the first adversary against whom Hitler 
turned, and the one he most consistently 
fought, so he becomes the first to whom the 
heirs of Hitler are to turn to for aid in the 
abyss of defeat. 

To make it possible for anti-Semites to 
work together with Jews, Ley demands an 
“organization for re-education’ —ostensibly 
for the re-education of the Germans, who, 
he seems to assume, are all anti-Semites. 
But who is to re-educate the Jews? Here 
Ley seems to assume that the Jews do not 
need re-education but simply persuasion. 
All Jews do not hate all Germans: “Is it 
not strange that nearly all Jews all over 
the world understand German? Hate and 
love lie close together.” There is an un- 
exampled kind of impudence about this, 
coming as it does from the mouth of a man 
as personally responsible as Ley for the mas- 
sacre of Jews. 

It is also strange that Ley should use 
the catchword “re-education” in connection 
with his program, without once taking into 
account the postwar program of the United 
Nations, from which the term derives. 
But the United Nations are not to solve 
the “Jewish problem”; only the Germans 
can do that, for only the Germans, by en- 
listing “the” Jews as allies, will be able to 
satisfy their thirst for world domination. 

“The more it changes, the more it re- 
mains the same.” 





WE FOUGHT BACK IN FRANCE 


A Chapter in Resistance History 


ABRAHAM RAISKY 


N AUGUST 14, 1941 German oc- 
cupation troops marched through 
the streets of a still docile Paris 

posting huge placards announcing the execu- 
tion of three young Frenchmen. These men 
were the first martyrs of the underground. 
Two of them, Henri Bekerman and A. 
Tishelman, were Jews. 

Within a few days, the placards were key 
rallying points for Parisians who had already 
lived under the Nazi boot for a bleak year. 
Women stopped foraging the markets for 
food long enough to make a furtive sign of 
the cross over the Jewish names. Their hus- 
bands stood silently by and, when the police 
were not looking, scribbled anti-Nazi slogans. 

Thus was the spark of French resistance 
first fanned, and Jewish names continued to 
be linked with the story of freedom until the 
final expulsion of the Germans. After Beker- 
man and Tishelman, came thousands of doc- 
tors, merchants, working men, young wives 
and war widows who merged their different 
backgrounds and beliefs to form a powerful 
sector in the army of the underground. They 
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fought a war all French patriots will remem 
ber with gratitude and which all Jews can 
remember with pride. 

Bekerman was a shy, slim boy, a medical 
student, who was captured by the Gestapo 
while brazenly distributing leaflets calling 
for a mass demonstration, the first public 
defiance of the Nazis, on Bastille Day. The 
demonstration, organized by student groups, 
went off on schedule, but Bekerman was 
already in a torture cell. 

Hundreds of young men, aware that they 
were making history, had assembled nerv 
ously at the Porte St. Denis. At exactly 
4 P.M. they formed orderly lines, unfurled 
three flags of the Republic and marched 
down the boulevards singing the Marseil 
laise. On the sidewalks amazed Parisians, 
ashamed of their first shocked silence, found 
voice and cheered. 

German military police rumbled through 
the boulevards in crowded trucks and opened 
fire on both the students and bystanders. 
The flag-bearer, surrounded by a_ picked 
group of guards, slowly fell back along a 
side street. Among the guards was Tishelman, 
a seventeen-year-old lad. He had managed 
to get hold of a rusty World War I revolver, 
and while the other boys retreated, Tishel- 
man exchanged fire with the well-armed 
Germans until his bullets were gone. A 
moment later he was seized. 

General von Stuelpnagel, the Nazi occu 
pation boss, realized at once that this demon- 
stration by a handful of ragged students was 
the beginning of a battle. By publicly an- 
nouncing the executions of his youthful 
prisoners, he intended to show the French 
that the Germans would be ruthless in the 
face of resistance. 

Stuelpnagel committed a historic error in 
assuming that two Jews could never become 
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heroes to the French. Though the under- 
ground then consisted of little more than 
isolated islands of hatred and hope, small 
demonstrations began to break out almost 
every day. Soon Stuelpnagel’s troops posted 
a second placard with another Jewish name 
on it—Rolnikas, a lawyer and social worker. 
Again Frenchmen quietly congregated and, 
peering guardedly into each other's eyes, 
found the starved look of freedom. 

A few days later the Germans methodi- 
cally cleaned out the Belleville district in the 
first house-to-house manhunt of Jews. Every 
Jewish male rounded up was hurled into 
sealed vans headed for the murder camps of 
Maidanek and Auschwitz. For them it was 
the end, but the Germans could not imprison 
every patriotic Frenchman, nor even every 
Jew. The early heroism of Bekerman, Tishel- 
man and Rolnikas was the handwriting on 
the wall for the enemy. Slowly, the French 
underground began to take shape. 


ee Jewish army was a vital part of this 


underground. It participated in every im- 
portant blow against the Nazis and begged 
for the most dangerous missions. It was a 
separate unit, however, because we, the Jews 
of France, wished to provoke the Nazis by 
letting them know that a special Jewish 
army was resisting them. While millions of 
other Jews throughout Europe, tragically 
outnumbered and historically isolated, could 
be herded into death factories in long hope- 
less lines, we wanted to redeem their dignity 
by open warfare. 

I shall never forget the night on which 
our decision was reached. It was on August 
22, just eight days after the first placards had 
been posted. A group of Jewish leaders had 
gathered in a small apartment in the heart of 
the Belleville district to discuss the latest 
decree—the death penalty for every form of 
anti-German activity. The measured, menac- 
ing steps of a German patrol floated up to us 
through the too-still night. Tonight, they 
passed on. 

We had to decide quickly: were the Jews 
to join in the underground as individuals, 
lost in the mass, or were they to form inde- 


pendent groups? One of us, a business man 
who was later to prove his bravery a hundred 
times, said: 

“This is a war for survival between us 
and the Nazis. Perhaps our first duty is to 
make certain that some form of Jewish life 
will continue. Let us not risk total extermi- 
nation.” 

Another man spoke. Just an hour before, 
he had escaped a German detail by climbing 
over his apartment house roof in the Rue 
d’Angouléme to a neighboring street that 
had been “purged” of Jews a few days 
before. He said: 

“When I heard the German boots on my 
stairs tonight, I realized how ridiculous it 
would be for me to fall into their hands 
without a struggle. I couldn’t just sit there 
and wait for them to murder me. You all 
know that I am not athletic, but that thought 
gave me strength to jump from roof to roof. 
I am sure that all Jews will find such 
strength now.” 

We knew that in the camp at Drancy more 
than 3,000 Jews were being “processed” 
through the first stage of their one-way jour- 
ney to Auschwitz, Birkenau and Buchen- 
wald. Thousands more would follow them; 
there was no way of telling which of us 
might be alive in a month. Still, the course 
had been set, for we too would leap over 
roofs, not to escape the Nazi but to ambush 
him, to drive him insane and to kill him. 

Within a year that small group had mush- 
roomed into a complex army of men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 50 who 
served as killers, spies, saboteurs, strong-arm 
units, liaison officers and messengers. We 
were to derail trains, blast key anti-aircraft 
batteries, pillage German stores, kill thou- 
sands of enemy troops and completely under- 
mine the morale of the enemy. In those first 
months, however, freedom could not wait for 
an efficient organization to be developed. 
Our people went to war using primitive arms 
and substituting courage for training. 

Hersh Zimmerman and Salomon Bat 
typify this period. They were the first Jews 
to kill German soldiers, to throw bombs— 
and to die at their posts. Bat, a violinist, 
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learned to taper his fingers around a revolver. 
Remembering the American gangster movies, 
so popular in Paris a decade before, he car- 
ried his bombs in his violin case. Zimmerman 
was a brilliant young chemist and he made 
the bombs. 

It must be realized that these young men 
began their underground activity long before 
resistance became an almost public badge of 
honor in France. They were pioneers who 
improvised and they went along and hoped 
that others, afterward, would improve on 
their crude techniques. 

To get the ingredients for explosives, Bat 
and Zimmerman spent dangerous weeks 
going from one pharmacy to another and 
buying a small amount of drugs in each. 
They armed themselves by waylaying Ger- 
man officers at night and taking their re- 
volvers. Their bombs were tin cans filled 
with explosives. The wicks had to be lit 
before the bombs were thrown and the 
danger of premature explosion was, of course, 
tremendous. 

For their first attack they chose the Porte 
D’Orleans, a crowded street constantly used 
by German detachments. The plan was to 
throw two bombs simultaneously, one at the 
head of a marching column, and one at its 
end. When the column approached, the 
conspirators saw they had a prize, for it was 
an elite group of Nazis from an officers’ 
school nearby. At the precise moment they 
lit the wicks with their cigarettes, waited an 
agonizing few seconds and hurled the home- 
made bombs. Scores of Germans died in an 
explosion that made Jewish resistance a 
reality. 

The two men escaped and returned to 
their clandestine laboratory. Those of us 
who had known Bat as a sensitive young 
musician were shocked to see him changing 
into a tough fighting man. As time passed, 
and other young Jews changed in the same 
manner, I understood what had happened. 
Like that first man on the roof, Bat had 
found unexpected strength and stamina. 
That he was fighting back for the first time 
in his life made him very happy. 

One night, while Bat and Zimmerman 
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were attacking a military target in the Latin 
Quarter, a violent explosion rocked the entire 
district. The violinist was found dead, and 
the chemist, dying. Apparently the crude 
bombs had had gone off prematurely. It was 
an end they both had expected. 

Soon after this the Gestapo made several 
arrests and discovered that a separate Jewish 
organization was functioning. We heard of 
Stuelpnagel’s reaction through a French 
police commissioner who, posing as a col 
laborator, was in constant contact with the 
underground. “What!’’ shouted the German 
leader, “those cowardly Jews dare to fight? 
We'll teach them what it means to attack 
German soldiers.” 

On December 15 the papers carried a 
communiqué from Stuelpnagel which lev- 
eled a billion-franc fine on the Jews of 
occupied France, ordered new deportations 
to forced-labor camps and announced the 
execution of one hundred “Jews, Commu 
nists and Anarchists, who have certain con 
nections with the authors of the attacks.” 

Despite such threats, the Jewish resistance, 
an army within an army, rapidly expanded. 
Though all our plans were approved by the 
General Military Committee, each of our 
units had to work independently, support 
itself, find its own arms and choose its own 
objectives. Jewish fighters were in much 
greater danger than others—the French, Ital- 
ians, Spaniards or Poles. They could always 
hide out among relatives or friends. But 
since all Jewish homes were subject to raids 
at any moment our men could never think 
of spending even one night in a Jewish home 
or of using a Jewish office as a “front.” 


pene a place to live was a constant 
problem which ended only with libera- 
tion. Our next biggest problem was identifi- 
cation papers. Obviously it was impossible 
for a resistance man to function without 
forged papers, and as ration cards were is- 
sued monthly, it was also necessary for us 
to print forged cards every month. After 
some time the authorities learned of what 
we were doing and complicated the system. 
Finally we settled the matter by storming 
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the ration offices on the last day of every 
month and carrying off the cards prepared 
for the next month. The cards, however, 
were worthless without money, so we also 
had to raid tax offices, post offices and bro- 
kerage houses. 

These raids were carried out only to keep 
us alive and give us tools for our resistance 
work, yet hundreds of our people lost their 
lives in them for eventually the police be- 
came able to anticipate the attacks. 

The Gestapo, meantime, began flooding 
Paris with spies who posed as Jews and 
claimed they wanted to join our organiza- 
tion. An elaborate examination system was 
set up to guard against such infiltration. 
The Commission des Cadres had scouts out 
scrutinizing each applicant, and often 
their work turned into counter-espionage. 
Despite all Gestapo ruses, we suffered very 
few losses through spies. 

Once we were certain an applicant was 
legitimate, a further examination was still 
necessary. Would the applicant handle him- 
self or herself courageously on missions of 
great danger? How would he act if caught 
and tortured? Usually, one of our people 
would take long walks with an applicant, 
probing into his background and his mo- 
tives. One fifteen-year-old boy told the fol- 
lowing story: 

“My mother, father and two younger 
sisters were taken away to Germany. When 
the Nazis came for them I happened to be 
out, and as I reached home my family was 
being pushed into the police car. For a 
moment my youngest sister's eyes fell on 
me, and I shrank back farther into a 
corner. To this day I do not know whether 
I did the right thing in not joining them. 
At that time I was not yet fifteen. How 
could I have known what to do? Now I 
know. I beg you to admit me to your 
organization.” 

The boy was accepted, along with mu- 
sicians without music, housewives without 
husbands and schoolboys without schools; 
and by 1943 the Jewish resistance organiza- 
tion in Paris was supporting thirty direct- 
action groups. There was a military com- 
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mittee coordinating all plans, a_ political 
committee training the newcomers, a tech- 
nical committee setting up laboratories and 
providing arms and a medical committee 
operating underground hospitals. 

Our three-man military committee met 
once a week to set in motion orders passed 
on by the over-all underground organiza- 
tion. If an attack in some general area was 
ordered, the committee selected the likeliest 
objectives. Then the scouting committee 
was told to bring back a detailed report on 
those objectives, usually German parking lots. 
This meant that the women and girls who 
worked as scouts spent many dangerous 
hours near German buildings, and to pass 
unnoticed they often changed their clothes 
two or three times a day. The better dressed 
they were the less they looked like Jews. 

After the scouts had made their report, 
the men who had been chosen to carry out 
the attack were given their assignments one 
day in advance, so they could casually re- 
connoiter the scene. The technical com- 
mittee was told to deliver the needed bombs 
and guns. 

The coordinating of these committees 
had to be done on a split-second schedule. 
No committee members knew the addresses 
of the others. They met before an attack 
at a safe rendezvous and would remain only 
five minutes. If for any reason one group 
failed to show up, the action was _ post- 
poned and the men quickly scattered. 


N suCH a clandestine organization, where 
| an accident or betrayal could have elim- 
inated a key man in a few seconds, disaster 
was always expected. For example, the 
technical committee used the apartment of 
a pretty young woman in the 15th Ar- 
rondissement, near the Porte de Versailles, 
as a laboratory for explosives. This woman 
dressed with style and furnished her apart- 
ment handsomely, making it clear to the 
neighbors that she cared little for politics 
and meant to live through the war as com- 
fortably as possible. She also let it be known 
that the man who visited her regularly was 
her lover. Actually, he was a resistance 
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scientist who went there to make the 
explosives. 

One night the laboratory table suddenly 
caught fire and the scientist's face was hor- 
ribly burned. He threw his coat over his 
head and raced out of the building. Luckily, 
the police had not been called and he was 
able to escape. In a few minutes, however, 
his suffering was, so great that he could no 
longer walk. Knowing he was lost if he 
remained in the open, the chemist gambled 
on the sympathies of a woman passer-by. 
He explained that he was a patriot and 
begged her to help him. The woman took 
him to her home, but he wouldn't let her 
call a doctor and a few hours later, after 
resting, he left. Lurching along the blacked- 
out streets for two hours he at last reached 
the apartment of a friend. By this time it 
was too late to call one of the underground 
doctors, and he had to spend a very painful 
night. 

The doctor did come the next day to re- 
move the chemist to a sanitorium. Even 
this was only a temporary expedient, for the 
police had discovered the cause of the ex- 
plosion and knew that a man with a burned 
face had fled the apartment. Already de- 
tectives were checking all hospitals and in- 
stitutions. When a sympathetic policeman 
warned the sanitorium officials that the 
search was headed their way, the chemist 
was taken to the near-by home of a school- 
teacher. Again his rest was a short one, for 
a neighbor, suspected of being an informer, 
had seen the stretcher bring him in and the 
next day he was transferred to a safer hide- 
out. 

The resistance was lucky in this case, 
and in several months the chemist was 
making explosives again. Still, many per- 
sons exposed themselves to save him, and 
if he had been captured they all would have 
been executed. Despite such hazards, some 
of the most important attacks in Paris 
during the winter and summer of 1943 were 
made by Jewish groups. These included 
throwing hand grenades into a German of- 
ficers’ canteen during a New Year's Day 
brawl, the killing of scores of Germans as 


they left the Folies Bergére, an attack on 
a group of enemy soldiers near the Ecole 
Militaire and the raiding of a gasoline depot 
near the Porte de Vincennes. 

On February 23 of that same year the 
Jewish legion carried out the first important 
attack against enemy positions in the Paris 
area: the wiping out of powerful anti-air- 
craft batteries the Nazis had set up just a 
few days before on the Passy Bridge over 
the Seine. Our attack group had to pass 
through a four-block area swarming with 
secret police who were on a special alert, 
yet they blew up the batteries and killed 
some thirty Germans without a single loss 
to themselves. 

Just a month later two Jews managed to 
steal aboard a Versailles train crowded with 
German officers returning from the Russian 
front and dumped grenades into two of the 
cars which killed or wounded at least sixty 
Nazis. 

The desperate enemy launched new po- 
groms, but they only brought us new re- 
cruits, as even the most timid of our Jews 
was inspired to join the crusade. 


T THIS time our women volunteers, vet- 
A erans of communications and medical 
work, began to beg for front-line missions. 
In some cases their personal losses at the 
hands of the Nazis had been such that their 
pleas could not be denied. Thus we began 
to produce heroines as well as heroes, and 
of them, three who will never be forgotten 
are Helen Kron, Haya Igla and Rega. 

Helen Kron, the pretty blonde wife of 
a prisoner of war, attracted the whistles and 
winks of the Germans as she walked 
through the streets carrying a market basket 
in which revolvers and grenades were 
hidden. Haya Igla joined us after her hus- 
band had been caught and killed by the 
Germans. Rega, a tiny, chirpy woman who 
always seemed to be on her way to exchange 
recipes with some other housewife, hid 
under her smile a sly technique for slipping 
through police cordons at strategic points. 

These women formed a team that worked 
in German parking lots. They disguised 
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themselves as peddlers, but carried bombs 
in their baskets, and each time they moved 
through a lot the Germans lost six cars. Fi- 
nally the Gestapo trapped them, and they 
were tortured with special devices reserved 
for Jewesses who worked in the under- 
ground. 

Helen Kron, the prettiest, got the most 
brutal and humiliating treatment. After 
the Germans had ravished her they took her 
with them when they went to search her 
apartment. Her four-year-old son was there, 
and she asked the guards to remove her 
handcuffs so that she could embrace the 
child for the last time. Confident the 
woman could not escape, the guards opened 
the handcuffs. Helen Kron held her son, 
calmed his frightened cries and gently put 
him back to bed. Then she plunged through 


a window to her death. Haya Igla and 


Rega were murdered a few days later in a 
camp in Silesia. 

It was early in 1944 that the Nazis, re- 
alizing at last that the underground could 
not be crushed by deportations and execu- 


tions, resurrected one of their oldest propa- 
ganda tricks. They launched a nationwide 
campaign “proving” that the liberation 
forces were composed entirely of Jews and 
“other criminals.” 

The campaign began with the first big 
public trial of patriots. Ten Jews were among 
the twenty-four defendants. In the past 
resisters had been murdered without benefit 
of judge and jury, but this time the Ger- 
mans wanted to single out the Jews and 
make them seem responsible for the mis- 
eries of the Occupation. Posters were hung 
throughout the countryside showing photo- 
graphs of the Jewish defendants superim- 
posed upon gory shots of wrecked trains 
and mutilated bodies. Each poster bore 
such captions as, “I am a Jew from Poland,” 
or “I am a Jew from Russia.” There was 
also a list of the many “innocent French- 
men” each was supposed to have killed. 

At the same time movie houses featured 
films in which German actors impersonated 


Jewish fighters. Documentaries were put on 
showing ruined houses and mangled bodies 
—allegedly, the work of our people. Ac- 
tually the films had been taken in Warsaw 
and other bombed cities. 

This clumsy propaganda was a failure. 
Frenchmen cheered the resisters in the 
movie houses and wrote sympathetic com- 
ments on the extravagant posters. They also 
laughed. 

In the so-called Free Zone, which was not 
occupied until November 11, 1942, Jewish 
patriots in the cities quietly supported the 
more spectacular maquis, who were gangs 
of young people hiding in the woods and 
hills to escape the slave-labor gangs. After 
Paris the most powerful underground cen- 
ter was in Lyons, and here again our 
people were prominent. Located on the 
hub of two of France's most important 
highways—Paris-Marseilles and Bordeaux- 
Toulouse-Geneva—Lyons was an ideal head- 
quarters for the entire underground. Its 
narrow, winding streets and houses with 
double exits gave patriots a protection they 
found nowhere else. 

The Lyons Jews became famous through- 
out France because of their leader, Simon 
Fried, one of the legendary heroes of the 
liberation movement. Fried planned*.and 
led a number of bold attacks on the Nazis 
and their collaborators. He finally was 
wounded and captured during a raid on an 
ofice and was sentenced to death by a 
collaborator judge named Finaly. 

After Fried was guillotined the under- 
ground, following a grim tradition, con- 
demned the judge to death. The very next 
morning three Jews, carrying the forged 
cards of Gestapo agents, rang the bell of 
Finaly’s private apartment. The judge 
thought they had been assigned to protect 
him and greeted them cordially. A mo- 
ment later he was dead. 

In such a way did the Jews of France 
fight back. But by far the largest part of 
the story is still untold. This is but one 
chapter. 
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LEONARD BERNSTEIN: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


KURT LIST 


T TWENTY-SEVEN, Leonard 
Bernstein has already conducted 
the country’s major symphony or- 

chestras, has appeared with the New York 
and Boston Symphonies as piano soloist, has 
done a highly successful ballet, Fancy Free, 
for the American Ballet Theatre, and pro- 
vided the music for the great Broadway hit 
On the Town. He has also composed a 
symphony called Jeremiah, which won the 
New York Music Critics Circle Award, a 
well-received Clarinet Sonata, now available 
on records, several piano pieces called Seven 
Anniversaries, and a cycle of songs for chil- 
dren, I Hate Music. Half his music has 
already been recorded by commercial com- 
panies—a porportion higher than either 
Bach or Mozart can boast of. And now he 
_ is at the helm of his own orchestra, New 
York’s City Symphony. Even Mozart, who 
started at a very early age, could not show 
such worldly success at twenty-seven. 

Yet Leonard Bernstein was not a prodigy. 





Kurt List’s article on George Gershwin ap- 
peared in the December Commentary. A 
more recent luminary of the American musical 
scene, Leonard Bernstein, is here appraised by 
the same critical method which views artists 
and their work in relation to relevant social and 
cultural factors. Dr. List is a composer as 
well as a critic; his most recent work Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Alban Berg was recently 
introduced to the radio audience by the pianist 
Andor Foldes. His critical writings have ap- 
peared in Modern Music, Kenyon Review, 
Monthly Musical Record, Common Sense and 
other publications. He is the editor of Listen: 
The Guide to Good Music, has written two 
books and is preparing a third on Edgar Varése. 
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Born in 1918 in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
he grew up in an atmosphere devoid of any 
regular musical activity. 

His parents had come from Russia—his 
father at sixteen, his mother at five. The 
grandfather, whom the composer still remem- 
bers as an imposing-looking man, was an 
earnest student of the Talmud, and his son 
followed him in this avocation with zeal. But 
the pressure of daily life proved harder in the 
new America than in old Czarist Russia. 
And after his marriage—to a woman endowed 
with a sense for practical concerns rather 
than for scholarship, and who came from one 
of those plain Jewish families where warmth 
and love govern all relationships—Samuel 
Bernstein had to give serious thought to his 
livelihood. Yet even the worries of making 
a living do not seem to have deterred him 
from his pursuit of talmudic study; and he 
instilled a love for it in his first-bern son 
Leonard, who was to go to a heder and 
acquire a thorough grounding in Hebrew 
and Scriptures. 

The family did not use Yiddish among 
themselves. Not that Leonard's parents did 
not know it. But in coming to America they 
had apparently decided to adopt its language 
and culture completely and to maintain 
Jewish continuity only through religious 
study and Hebrew. 

By the time young Leonard was born 
material circumstances had improved for the 
Bernsteins. A good job and then the estab- 
lishment of a _ beauty-parlor equipment 
concern, the Samuel Bernstein Company, 
provided the financial basis for a pleasant 
enough atmosphere, although it directed 
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father Bernstein’s ideas about his son’s future 
into serious and “practical” channels. The 
youngster was groomed for the rabbinate as 
the possible alternative to a career in the 
paternal business. 

Little place was given to music in 
Leonard's earliest years. But when he was 
ten an aunt stored an old piano with his 
family. This was a turning point in his 
life: he fell in love, first with the instrument 
and then with all music. 

Leonard's adolescence was rather unevent- 
ful. His father fought a musical career tooth 
and nail, but Leonard managed to save 
some money by taking odd jobs, playing in 
jazz bands and so forth. After graduating 
from high school, he entered Harvard where 
he majored in music, but his alert intellec- 
tual interests led him to take as many other 
courses as possible. Actually, his curriculum 
was not much different from that of youths 
who later became lawyers, accountants and 
business men. 

At the same time he practiced the piano 
studiously, wrote occasional short reviews for 
the magazine Modern Music and composed 
the music for the Harvard Classical Club’s 
production of Aristophanes’ Birds. (This 
music, described by some critics as “jazzy,” 
later furnished the primary material for the 
chase music in On the Town.) He also 
began shortly to manifest even more ambi- 
tious intellectual tendencies. Thus, when 
accompanying on the piano the silent movies 
shown by the Harvard Film Society, he used, 
in addition to his own improvisations, such 
material as Copland’s Piano Variations and 
Stravinsky's Petrouchka. Nevertheless, his 
preliminary musical education remained 
somewhat sketchy, and even today he knows 
the most important of Wagner's operas only 
from the scores, much to his own regret. 


HY“ acquired a B.A. and a Harvard 
accent, Bernstein came to New York in 
1939 to look for a job. After many dis- 
appointments he finally met the conductor 
Dmitri Mitropoulos, who suggested a con- 
ductor’s career for him. Too late to enter 
his application to the Juilliard School, 


Bernstein was accepted by Philadelphia's 
Curtis Institute. There he became a pupil 
of Fritz Reiner, whom he still admires 
greatly. He organized a series of concerts 
of modern music in Philadelphia, lectured 
occasionally and continued his piano studies. 
The following summer he went to the Berk- 
shires to supplement his study of conducting 
with Koussevitzky. In his class were two 
students of similar mind—one, the young 
composer Lukas Foss, the other Walter 
Hendl, the composer of Broadway’s Dark of 
the Moon and now assistant conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic. 

Graduating from Curtis Institute in 1941, 
he moved to Boston where he opened a 
studio but acquired no pupils. He now wrote 
the first movement of his Jeremiah sym- 
phony, having already written Lamentations, 
which was to become the final movement, 
back in 1939 during his New York stay. 
The latter was written to the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament Lamentations, where- 
in Zion is castigated, supposedly by Jere- 
miah, for her sins, and her downfall de- 
plored. Here Bernstein shows how primary 
his interest in Jewish subject matter must 
have been at this time. Furthermore, the 
middle movement, written much later, con- 
tains an original synagogal melody taken 
from an incantation on a sentence from the 
Torah used in the Bar Mitzvah ceremony. 

Progress in composition did not as yet 
further Bernstein’s career. Unemployed 
during the season 1941-42, he returned to 
the Berkshires in the summer to continue 
study with Koussevitzky. Fall saw him in 
New York, where he finally landed a job 
with Harms, the publishing company that 
had given Gershwin and Kern their first 
start. Here he made transcriptions and did 
all kinds of odd musical jobs. This connec- 
tion was to prove valuable later on; it intro- 
duced Bernstein into the publishing field and 
ultimately his works were published by the 
same house that had hired him originally at 
a weekly salary of only twenty-five dollars. 

While working at Harms, Bernstein de- 
cided to enter the Paderewski prize compe- 
tition for orchestral compositions, and he 
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proceeded to finish his Jeremiah in the un- 
believable space of ten days, with all his 
friends pitching in, in a kind of musical 
assembly line, to help him copy the parts. 
He did not win, but the symphony was at 
least finished. 

Then, suddenly, success came in abun- 
dance, like a spontaneous explosion and, 
significantly, without any previous portents. 

Having been rejected by the army in the 
spring of 1943 because of asthma, Bernstein, 
more depressed than usual by what he con- 
sidered another failure, spent one more 
summer with Koussevitzky in the Berk- 
shires. There he received a sudden phone 
call from Rodzinski, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, offering him the post of 
assistant conductor. As if this were not 
enough, in November of the same year 
something happened unprecedented for 
decades. Bruno Walter, scheduled to con- 
duct a concert, suddenly fell ill and Bernstein 
was called upon to substitute for him. His 
success was immediate and great. Ever 
since, his curve has been on the rise. 

He conducted his Jeremiah in Pittsburgh 
and it was acclaimed. Howard Barlow fell 
sick and, again, Bernstein had to fill in at 
the New York Philharmonic. Jerome Rob- 
bins commissioned him to compose the music 
for a light ballet, Fancy Free, which won 
instantaneous success. Finally came On the 
Town, a tremendous hit. 

Two factors in this short career are most 
striking. First, the suddenness with which 
Bernstein came into national prominence; 
and second, the strange, novel way in which 
this composer refuses to recognize the dis- 
tinctions between serious, high art and the 
popular brand. In this respect Bernstein 
seems unique when compared with his 
predecessors. But as a matter of contempo- 
rary fact, he is not markedly different from 
his friends Foss and Hendl, and the less 
talented but almost equally successful 
Morton Gould, in the fine impartiality with 
which he turns his hands to high-brow 
and low-brow music, seeming to recognize 
no essential difference between them in ulti- 
mate aesthetic and social implication. 


ages personality Cusing the word 
as Broadway and Wall Street use it) 
may have a good deal to do with his phe- 
nomenal success. Young, very good-looking, 
alert yet nonchalant, he impresses one as the 
typical American young man; the only no- 
ticeable variant from the conventional stereo- 
type being a Jewish cast of features and an 
occasional tenseness in conversation. That 
personality, with its “up-to-dateness” in mat- 
ters intellectual and cultural, is projected 
into his surroundings: the living room of 
his penthouse is strewn with copies of the 
Nation, the New Yorker and View, along 
with books published by the Modern Li- 
brary or New Directions. 

Obviously, Bernstein is not the esoteric 
highbrow, and yet he is not Tin Pan Alley 
either. He strikes a new note. Compare him 
with Gershwin, for instance, whose career 
his own seems, on the surface, to parallel. 
Gershwin tailored his music to the average 
taste; Bernstein’s longing for the average is 
consciously manifested only in his outward 
appearance. He is unconcerned with im- 
mediately commercial trends, and although 
his aesthetics is based upon what is obviously 
populism, it is supported by theory and 
moral fervor. Yet this aesthetics does not 
seem aware of the possible distinctions be- 
tween the Follies-which was Gershwin’s 
point of departure—and Carnegie Hall— 
which was Gershwin’s longed-for goal. On 
the Town and Jeremiah, the two extremes 
in Bernstein's career, are both considered by 
the composer to be equally valid manifesta- 
tions of his talent and background. 

On the Town, with its three sailors, its 
night clubs, the Museum of Natural Hibs- 
tory, a Times Square orange-drink stand, and 
a Coney Island honkey-tonk, simplifies a 
complicated world so that it can be grasped 
by the small mind—i.e., “All the world’s 
Brooklyn.” It implies the “good society,” 
perennial optimism, and the comfortableness 
of not having to think or experience anything 
outside one’s own emotional realm. Bern- 
stein probably likes to think of On the 
Town as his early Falstaff. For the public 
it is just another show. 

















It certainly lies worlds away from Jere- 
miah, which is a serious and sincere work 
and remarkable as a first composition. If 
Jeremiah is reminiscent of anything it is of 
the early Shostakovitch rather than of any 
“American” attempt, whether by Copland or 
Roy Harris. It definitely shows Bernstein's 
gifts as a symphonic composer. He out- 
strips his “American” colleagues by using a 
technique that develops musical material in 
the same organic way that the classics do. 

Jeremiah reaches its heights where it uses 
genuine Hebrew material, as in the last two 
movements. The first movement, showing 
the theatrical influence of certain bombastic 
Hollywood scores, is the least sincere. On 
the whole, however, it is a deeply moral 
work—at least in respect to its subject matter, 
if not aesthetically. There is, however, a 
strange absence of all “modern’’ tendencies. 
Not that it does not abound in dissonances 
and coloristic effects derived from the inno- 
vations made at the turn of the century. 
But in its idiom and texture, which is where 
it addresses the audience most immediately, 
Jeremiah behaves as if its author had never 
heard of the Stravinsky of the late twenties 
or of Schoenberg. Even so, this is the sole 
concession to public taste made by Bern- 
stein's serious music; and _ significantly 
enough, it is a matter only of musical ma- 
terial and not of general conception. All in 
all, Jeremiah is a most auspicious beginning 
—and it would be even more auspicious were 
it not for the fact that the young Shosta- 
kovitch started in a similar vein seventeen 
years before, only to decline into endless 
repetition of mannerisms. 

What was it that carried Bernstein from 
Jeremiah’s militant Zionism to the labored 


frivolity of On the Town? 


— it would be best here to listen to 
Bernstein’s own explanation of how a 
serious composer can write popular music 
with the same earnestness and sincerity as 
he writes serious music. This is the way he 
puts it: “Whatever music I write is my 
natural expression. Any popular strains are 
natural to me because I've heard them since 
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I was a baby.” He feels the same way about 
Hebrew material, which forms as much a 
part of his background as any “jazz” ten- 
dencies. He believes that a synthesis of 
Jewish and American culture is possible, that 
a separate Jewish culture would be wrong 
because “unnatural,” and that individual 
ethnic tendencies in America should, and 
do, combine with specifically American 
idioms to create American culture. 

What is important here is the belief that 
it is legitimate for the artist to use any ma- 
terial from his individual background. It is 
in this sense that Bernstein considers both 
Jeremiah and On the Town, as was said 
above, equally valid expressions of his cre- 
ative self. 

Bernstein denies that On the Town is_ 
commercial music. As convincing proof he 
offers his many intended hit songs that never 
went over because they were too difficult to 
grasp, written as they were over unconven- 
tional, un-stereotyped harmonies that auto- 
matically stamped them as non-commercial. 
The fact is, however, that, despite these 
esoteric elements, Bernstein does seem to 
have tried to shape the songs in question to 
popular, commercial taste. If they failed, the 
fault may be his incapacity as a writer of 
hits, not the inherent difficulty of the songs. 

Bernstein contends—and who would con- 
tradict him?—that all people understand 
some music. In the past music reached the 
masses from the theater, be it as part of a 
stage spectacle or of the Catholic Church’s 
liturgy. Even the greatest of symphonic com- 
posers—Mozart, for example—were essentially 
operatic composers. America, however, lacks 
a historic past of theater music. Culture was 
somewhat artificially transplanted here; 
music was allowed to fall into the hands of 
commercial interests who sold their product 
as “high” art to a public whose taste was 
inadequate to the real thing. This rather bad 
situation began to be remedied, he feels, only 
when the American composer showed an 
increasing concern with music for the 
theater. Mark Blitzstein, Copland, and even 
Richard Rodgers, with his ballet scores for 
Oklahoma and Carousel, have recognized the 







































necessity for good theater music. At present, 
however, the story acted out on the stage is 
the thing, even if the music does not quite 
reach the high level it is supposed to. 

Based on this conception, On the Town 
was written to span the gulf between mass 
audience and serious composer. It is solely 
in this connection that Bernstein thinks of 
his music as “American.” His highest am- 
bition is to write an opera that could run on 
Broadway and meet with universal success. 
Actually, he has been toying with the idea 
of making an opera out of Maxwell Ander- 
son's play, Winterset. 

To accept Bernstein's rationalization of 
why he wrote On the Town would be to 
grasp the eye by the monocle, as Paul 
Eluard says. But it does explain his per- 
sonality and show the factors that drove him 
to try to bridge the gap between popular 
and serious art. 

Actually, the shoe is on the other foot. 
Music was primarily abstract even under the 
Church, when the texts put to music be- 
came so stereotyped that they lost all dra- 
matic or narrative meaning. Admittedly, 
opera and ballet were a means of bringing 
musician and audience closer. But although 
at first magnificent musical works were pro- 
duced in the theater, the tendency repre- 
sented in general a decline of music. This 
decline became more evident when big 
business took music over. Once a musical 
composition was designed as a saleable com- 
modity for a broad audience, it had to con- 
form to the necessarily low and—as Bernstein 
rightly remarks—non-musical standards of 
that audience. 

This development at last reached a point 
in our century at which the theater, or popu- 
lar art, became so far removed from high 
art that there no longer remained any single 
point of reference between the two. Any 
artistic concept accepting broad public taste 
as an aesthetic criterion or as a point of 
departure falls of necessity into the commer- 
cial scheme of things and contributes further 
to the deterioration of public taste. Even if 
it attempts, as Bernstein’s music certainly 
does, to use ambitious harmonic or musical 
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textures, the basic concept remains commer- 
cial and serves commercialism’s purposes 
against those of true art. 


LTHOUGH dictated ultimately by economic 

factors, this populist aesthetic philoso- 
phy found its way into the minds of 
Rernstein’s generation by a much more de- 
vious route than the direct circuit from 
“Printinghouse Square to Goddess Fame,” 
as Marx once put it. Populist aesthetics be- 
gan with this country’s increasing influence 
in international affairs, and with the ensuing 
rise of nationalism. But the national ideology 
of a country of many ethnic strains has to 
center itself around political abstractions, 
rather than an indigenous “folk spirit.” Thus 
democracy became the national watchword 
in culture as well as politics. 

It must not be forgotten that pseudo- 
Marxist radical circles had already laid the 
groundwork for the inflation of the term 
“democracy” from a political to an aesthetic 
concept by their practice of evaluating 
works of art according to ‘heir political 
tendencies. (To them, any attempt on the 
part of artists to compromise with public 
taste was viewed as an unqualified good 
because it meant getting closer to the 
masses.) During the era of the Popular 
Front the slogan “democracy,” which perti- 
nently enough replaced that of “class strug- 
gle” in the fight against fascism, first began 
to acquire the religious overtones that now 
seem to be its substance. Political demands, 
if less crude and clamant, continued more 
than ever to be laid on art. The moralism 
implicit in the earlier, radical phase now 
became explicit, and politics and moralism 
—not morality—became interchangeable. 
Democratic art like democratic politics was 
supposed to “do good” to the largest number 
of people possible. Art was to come off its 
pedestal and help the right causes—and at 
the same time it was to teach people to like 
“good” art. 

Aaron Copland’s generation, returning 
from Europe tired of Continental “deca- 
dence,” adopted first the democratic-populist 
and then, as a logical consequence, the folk- 
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nationalist cause. Bernstein's generation, 
completely American-bred and arriving too 
late, missed the “revolutionary’’ phase of 
this sequence of events but fell right into 
the “democratic-American” one. They have 
accepted it with what one can only call the 
naiveté of youth. It is this, plus perhaps the 
iconoclasm of youth, that has moved them 
to reject European tradition and assert the 
creativity of “Americanism” pure and simple. 
In this they are surely naive, for the har- 
monic clichés they accept in their musical 
practice are far more reactionary and retro- 
gressive than the tradition they attack, and 
the political relevance of their work is dim- 
inished by its very lack of aesthetic relevance. 
All that is left is the moralism which urges 
them—at a profit—to make “good” music 
that the public will like. 


N LEONARD BERNSTEIN the moral factor is 
| the most important. Being both a New 
Englander and a Jew, it is natural that he 
should emphasize moral concerns. He re- 
jects the narrowness of New England Puri- 
tanism—if only because his boyhood was 
embittered by the anti-Semitic heckling of 
East Boston rowdies (who were Catholic 
Irish, incidentally)—but New England's 
basic morality has made a deep impression 
upon his character. Yet as an American, 
and especially as one who accepts the more 
expansive nationalism in preference to the 
local, provincial patriotism of New England, 
he can be optimistic, expansive, un-cynical— 
and free to heed the social demands that the 
United States as a world-power makes of its 
artists. As a Jew, however, particularly as one 
who has experienced an aspect of anti-Semi- 
tism, he is pessimistic, filled with sorrow and 
more aware of the world’s complications than 
are most of his song-and-dance colleagues. 

No less important than all these compo- 
nents of his attitude is his perennial orienta- 
tion toward youth, which reinforces both his 
optimism and his desire to integrate himself 
with larger social and national units. 

And thus it is no accident that he became 
party to what some people call the birth of 
American music, and others, more captious, 


call—the “Copland-Thomson-Schuman Axis.” 

Of the last-named composers, Virgil 
Thomson is the most innocently “American.” 
His aesthetic orientation is French, super- 
ficial and arty, yet because it is primarily 
concerned with art and Francophile it causes 
him occasionally to be wary of “American- 
ism” in music. Thus he has become suspect 
to the zealots, and the young composer, no 
matter how much fascinated by Thomson's 
glibness, brilliance and real genius, does bet- 
ter for his public career by keeping away 
from him. 

The “Americanism” of William Schuman 
is, on the other hand, as crude and postured 
as that of an American Legion post-com- 
mander. 

Aaron Copland is definitely the strongest 
of the three, both as a composer and as a 
personality. Although European-trained, he 
has been the most ardent spokesman of the 
new nationalism in American music, basing 
himself on a weird mixture of political and 
aesthetic arguments. A Jew and as such 
rejecting “Mayflower” nationalism, he has 
found the exact recipe for making American 
music the direct outcome of political democ- 
racy and cultural pluralism. To the Philis- 
tines who acclaim him it is of secondary 
importance that a great deal of music history 
had to be manhandled to be made to fit this 
new doctrine; it is sufficient for them that it 
sounds like “common sense.” 

Under these circumstances it is only 
natural that Bernstein should have dedicated 
two of his Seven Anniversaries to Copland 
and Schuman respectively, significantly 
omitting Thomson. And it is equally natural 
that he should speak of Copland’s work in 
the most reverent terms, referring to even his 
weakest compositions as masterpieces. Yet 
faithful adherent though he is of the na- 
tionalist school, Bernstein is much better 
than Copland and Schuman in some re- 
spects—if not in all. 

It is true that he enthrones nationalism 
in music but his preoccupation with Jewish 
themes sets limits to the sway of pure-and- 
simple nationalism. It is true that he com- 
pletely obliterates the once sacrosanct 
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boundaries between art and commercialism 
and stakes all upon popular standards; yet 
because his moralism is more than puritanism 
and is dictated by more than patriotic opti- 
mism, because it also derives from the Jewish 
situation, it makes his music at times more 
serious than that of his colleagues—although 
at other times it sinks below theirs in its 
trifling attitude. 

It is amazing that Bernstein has—except 
possibly in the case of the Clarinet Sonata, 
which is tinged slightly with “lone prairie” 
populism—avoided the choice of the obvious 
in his serious music and has always managed 
to find some self-willed if not original treat- 
ment for his popular music. Even more 
amazing, he has so far been able to keep the 
two aspects of his art separate in practice, no 
matter how little he differentiates between 
them in attitude and theory. It is in this 
especially—this ability to work both sides of 
the street at once and still know which side 
one is walking on—that Bernstein shows him- 
self to belong to a new generation of Ameri- 
can artists who feel themselves to be artists 
of a new type. In the past artists were unable 
to practice the high-brow and low-brow 
simultaneously. Their practice governed 
their attitude. They had, inevitably, to be 
all one or the other. It remains to be seen 
whether our new generation of American 
artists can be both with impunity. In the 
end the result may be only a new and tech- 
nically better thought-out form of commer- 
cial art. 

Older and more experienced audiences 
may sense the discrepancies in Bernstein's 
work. The champions of “American” music 
may castigate him for his Jeremiah, which 
is out of the nationalist focus (thus Paul 
Bowles wrote recently that “The work does 
not sound American”—whatever that may 
mean to people whose semantics are the 
same as Mr. Bowles’s). Critics may find too 
many popular reminiscences in the tradi- 
tional idiom of Jeremiah and, conversely, too 
much modernism in the dramatic passages 
of On the Town. But neither to Bernstein 
nor to the younger generation do these 
incongtuities seem obvious. 
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Bernstein’s taste in music—shown to be 
catholic by his very capably conducted con 
cert programs, and by the early criticism he 
wrote for Modern Music—and his own crea- 
tive endeavors flow uninterruptedly together 
with his preoccupation with burlesque-show 
humor in the chanson I Can Cook Too. 


N THE last analysis Leonard Bernstein can 
| stand as the archetype of a new generation 
that has not yet definitely made up its mind. 
Other young composers of our time have 
tried the same alternation between the seri 
ous and the commercial and, with much less 
talent, have been almost equally successful. 
Nor is this phenomenon confined to music. 
Ten years ago Henry Luce stifled young 
poets by giving them editorial jobs and 
cramming them into the straitjacket of Time 
style. Today it is possible to be a poet and 
an editor of Time simultaneously. And it is 
also possible simultaneously to paint easel 
pictures that win Carnegie prizes, and ad- 
vertisements for cigarette companies. The 
borderline has been wiped out. 

As has been already said, it remains to 
be seen whether this borderline between high 
and commercial art can be disregarded with 
impunity. For it continues to exist, no matter 
how many times wiped out. Those who 
straddle it may be forced to choose one side 
or the other whether they realize it or not. 
The chronic reluctance to choose is a sign of 
infantilism; and Bernstein's perennial youth- 
fulness, that which makes him the epitome 
of the young man as artist, comes in no small 
part from this reluctance. But unless he 
chooses, he will remain the young man as 
artist even until the age of eighty. 

The moral concerns revealed in Jeremiah 
and the genuine interest in the Jewish fate 
evidenced by Bernstein’s many activities in 
behalf of the B’nai Brith and other organi- 
zations are admirable and manifest perhaps 
a real sense of responsibility, but they are 
not sufficient in themselves to give his 
activity as a composer deeper, more adult 
content. That can be found only in a pro- 
founder, more thought-through and felt- 
through aesthetic as well as social morality. 
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FOUR EPISTLES TO THE JEWS OF ENGLAND 


SOLOMON SCHECHTER 


SoLoMON SCHECHTER, one of the greatest 
scholars of Judaism in modern times, was born 
in Focshani, Rumania, in or about 1847 (there 
is some doubt as to the exact date of his birth). 
After receiving the customary rabbinical edu- 
cation of the time and place, he prosecuted his 
studies at the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
Vienna and also’ at the University of Vienna. 
Ordained a rabbi, he went to Berlin to study 
further. There he attracted the attention of 
Claude G. Montefiore, who in 1882 brought 
him to England as his tutor in rabbinics. 

It was in England that Schechter became 
famous as a religious scholar—among Chris- 
tians as well as among Jews. He was helped 
not a little by his quickly won stylistic mas- 
tery of English, a rare accomplishment for a 
man coming to the language when past thirty. 
Many essays on Jewish subjects issued from 
his pen, and these were published in both 
the general and Jewish press. He prepared 
scholarly editions of post-biblical Jewish clas- 
sics, lectured on rabbinics at Cambridge and 
was appointed professor of Hebrew College 
in London. Much time was spent by him in 
sifting and classifying a vast deposit of an- 
cient Jewish manuscript fragments that he 
himself had discovered in a synagogue in 
Cairo and which threw new and important 
light on a great part of the Jewish past. 

As the late Dr. Adolph S. Oko said in his 
essay on Schechter: “. . . his coming to Eng- 
land was the central incident of his life, and 
it colored his whole thought. John Keble was 
soon joined to Moses Nahmanides and Mark 
Pattison was added to Nahman Krochmal. Not 
a little of Schechter’s ideals and over-beliefs 
runs on a logic of personal and spiritual traits, 
qualities, and relations manifest in English 
religious thought of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. . . .” Thus there was his concept 
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of “Catholic Israel,” which held the unity of 
Jewry to be constituted by the informal accept- 
ance on the part of all confessed Jews of a 
minimum of binding and abiding doctrines, 
an acceptance based more or less on general 
agreement rather than enforced by authority. 

In 1902 Schechter was offered the presi- 
dency of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in New York; he accepted and, com- 
ing to this country, embarked on a new career 
in which the scholar and writer ceded to the 
teacher, speaker and organizer. Escaped from 
the confining presence of the Chief Rabbinate 
in England, and for the first time in a posi- 
tion to make his commanding personality fully 
felt, he attained to an enormous influence 
upon American Jewish religious and scholarly 
life before his death in 1915. His scientific 
textual criticism of the documents of Jewish 
tradition had long ago forced him to part com- 
pany with Orthodoxy. Now he founded a 
new movement, Conservative Judaism, organ- 
ized in 1913 as the United Synagogue of 
America, which aimed at making good some 
of Orthodoxy’s liabilities in the modern world 
without incurring those of Reform Judaism. 

“Four Epistles to the Jews of England” first 
appeared during 1901 in the Jewish Chronicle 
in London. They still possess relevance, al- 
though the panegyric on the East-European 
Jews in the second “Epistle” reads today more 
like an elegy than an admonition. 

The “Epistles” are printed here by permis- 
sion of the Jewish Publication Society of 
America (the copyright owners) which in- 
cluded them in a small collection of Schech- 
ter’s writings, called Studies in Judaism, 
Second Series, published in 1908 and reprint- 
ed in 1938. We have taken the liberty of 
changing some of the punctuation and of in- 
serting additional paragraph breaks.—Eprror. 
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Jews and Anglo-Saxons 


BEG to submit to your readers the fol- 
lowing passage taken from The Let- 
ters of Robert Louis Stevenson: 


What a strange idea to think me a Jew- 
hater! Isaiah and David and Heine are good 
enough for me, and I leave more unsaid. . . . 
The ascendant hand is what I feel most 
strongly; I am bound in and with my for- 
bears; were he one of mine I should not be 
struck at all by Mr. Moss, of Bevis Marks, I 
should still see behind him Moses of the 
Mount and the Tables, and the shining face. 
We are nobly born; fortunate those who know 
it; blessed those who remember. 


I quote Stevenson as an author familiar 
to your readers. The same sentiment, how- 
ever, is expressed, if less forcibly, by hun- 
dreds of Jewish writers in ancient and 
modern times, all of which goes to show 
that the now fashionable cry (among the 
Little Israelites), of our being Anglo- 
Saxons or Englishmen of the Jewish per- 
suasion, is but a sickly platitude. 

Those familiar with Judaica know that 
the cry was raised in Germany some gen- 
erations ago, many rabbis and many more 
laymen shouting it with the whole power 
of their lungs: “We are Germanen of the 
Mosaic persuasion!” The theory is now ex- 
ploded in Germany, and our repeating such 
platitudes after the terrible experience of 
the last decades can only be explained on 
the principle of Martineau, who remarks 
somewhere that in matters intellectual the 
English are sometimes apt to act as the 
younger brothers of the Germans, putting 
on the trousers which their elder brothers 
left off wearing years ago. 

The doctrine professed now by those 
who are not carried away by the new- 
fangled “yellow” theology is: there is no 
Judaism without Jews, and there are no 
Jews without Judaism. We can thus only be 
Jews of the Jewish persuasion. “Blessed 
those who remember!” 


Jews as Missionaries 
I orrer for the consideration of your readers 
another quotation. It is taken from a cor- 
respondence, still in manuscript, between 
two scholars of my acquaintance: “Can 
you imagine the ancient chosen people 


of God going about begging for a na- 
tionality —clamoring everywhere, ‘We are 
you!’"—joining the Boxers of every nation 
on earth, and using the last crumbs of the 
sacred language in which God-Shalom ad 
dressed his children to invoke his blessing 
upon the ‘Mitrailleuse,, the ‘Krupp gun,’ 
‘Dum-dum’ and ‘Long-tom,’ and other anti 
Messianic contrivances?” 

The terrible irony of the situation be- 
comes apparent when we remember that 
while millions of Aryans lay eager claim 
to the name and heritage of Israel, Israel, 
ashamed of its Semitic origin, seeks to dis 
avow itself and to ape the Occident in all 
things except its admiration for Israel. It 
has become for it almost a sacred duty to 
Occidentalize its religion. It forgets all the 
while that, however richly endowed the 
European genius may be, religion is not 
one of its gifts. Not a single European god 
has survived the awakening of mankind 
from savagery and barbarism. Nor has Eu 
rope produced a single great religious 
founder. St. Francis of Assisi, the hero of 
modern sentimentalism, remains, despite all 
decoration in the latest French style, a 
crude imitation of the Semitic original. 

But perhaps the saddest feature amid 
so much that is farcical is that we still 
profess to have a mission to the world. 
The idea of this mission is certainly an 
old one. A community forming a Kingdom 
of Priests must have the whole world for 
its parish. But is the constant endeavor to 
level down the intellectual and spiritual 
standard to that of our surroundings com- 
patible with the missionary ideal? Mission- 
aries are only with the people, but not of 
the people. They share their griefs, but 
hold aloof from their orgies. They convert 
the world, but do not allow the world to 
convert them. They neither court popu- 
larity nor pander to prejudice. They must 
destroy the idol before they can proclaim 
the God. Abraham, the first missionary, the 
“Friend of God,” had to stand alone contra 
mundum, and in this his real greatness is 
said to have consisted. 

Such passive virtues as we may possess 
are somewhat too common to be very im- 
posing, while our success in the various 
callings of life is of too material a nature to 
be used as a spiritual weapon. In the realms 
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of pure thought we remain in spite of all 
our boasting only second-rate, not possessing 
a single man who might be called a leader 
of thought. It is more than passing strange 
that under the screw of the Inquisition and 
the Cherem we could produce a Spinoza, 
while today, with all our prosperity, we 
cannot show even a commentator on Spinoza. 

But the world will never be conquered 
by mediocrities. If, then, our endless talk 
about a religious mission is not to degener- 
ate into mere cant, a religious atmosphere 
will have to be created quite different to 
that in which we have lived hitherto. This 
atmosphere will, in the first place, have to 
be thoroughly and intensely Jewish. The 
center of gravity of all our thought and 
sympathies will have to be placed, irrespec- 
tive of country, among Jews. Whatever our 
political destiny may be, our religious des- 
tiny can never be worked out by the West 
in isolation. The religious energies of all 
our brethren of the West and of the East, 
in closest communion, will be required for 
its consummation. 

We have got the men, we have got the 
money, and a good deal of system, but they 
have the simple faith, they have the knowl- 
edge of Jewish lore, and they have the will 
and the strength, inured as they are to suf- 
fering, to live and to die for their concep- 
tion of Judaism. They permit no “free love” 
in religion. Universality means with them 
what it meant with the prophets and their 
Jewish successors—that the whole world 
should become Jews, not that Judaism 
should fade out into the world. We have 
the method and they have the madness; 
only if we combine can the victory be ours. 
A closer communion of sympathies will 
probably be facilitated by our devoting 
some more time to the Hebrew language, 
which is still the depository of all that is 
sacred to the Eastern Jew. From this liter- 
ature we shall obtain the revelation of his 
standard of religious fervor and real spiritu- 
ality, the height of which remains unsus- 
pected and undreamt of by the Occidentals. 

Above all, religious enthusiasm and zeal, 
if they are to be effective, will have to be 
brought to the boiling point. It is only that 
zeal which will consume all worldliness, 
which will suffer no rival, and which will 
not falter in its devotion because of any 


dread of one-sidedness that can be of any 
use to the missionary. 

Now Judaism has often been accused of 
being deficient in enthusiasm, the great 
mysterious power of spiritual propagation. 
It was always inconceivable to me how such 
an accusation could be brought against a 
people which has produced the Psalms, or 
in a later period, the great allegorical com- 
mentaries on the Song of Songs. But in 
view of the constant boast of our common 
sense, and the pains we take to avoid any- 
thing which might be suspected of eccen- 
tricity or even idealism, our morbid craving 
for the applause of the majority, and our 
eager desire to lose ourselves in the major- 
ity, our deification of the balance sheet 
and the cold, stiff, business-like spirit in 
which our institutions are conducted, we 
cannot deny all justification for these at- 
tacks. I shall probably be told that we are 
acting thus as practical Englishmen. But 
where then are our John Wesleys, our 
Newmans, or even our Liddons? Surely, 
they, too, were eminently English. 


Spiritual Religion Versus 
Spiritual Men 

I wap occasion in my last letter to use the 
word “spirituality.” The term is obscure, and 
it has caused a good deal of confusion. A 
few explanatory remarks, therefore, may 
perhaps prove instructive to your readers. 

Some, indeed, identify the term with 
“morality."" There is some truth in this, 
inasmuch as nothing immoral can possibly 
be spiritual. But, unfortunately, people are 
too eager to be guided by the principle of 
Becky Sharp, according to which your 
chances of heaven increase with the num- 
ber of the ciphers in your banking account, 
and they are thus inclined to think spiritu- 
ality the exclusive privilege of wealth. Some 
witty Bishop is recorded to have said of his 
worldly brethren of the dissenting camp, 
“that their second horse stops at the church 
door of its own accord.” Our smart carriages 
do not stop at the synagogue or at any place 
of worship, but they are too often the 
symptoms of a spirituality betokened by a 
strong antipathy to the religion of the hum- 
bler classes, and an insatiable appetite for 
new prayers—chiefly written for the benefit 


of the poor. 
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Others, again, believe spirituality to be 
opposed to the Law, and especially the cere- 
monial part of it. Their religious superior- 
ity can, therefore, only be shown by the 
rejection of both. For instance, if you re- 
frain from food and drink on the Kippur, 
walk to the synagogue, and spend the day 
there reading your ancient liturgy, and lis- 
ten to an exposition by your preacher of the 
lesson from the Scriptures, then you are a 
worshiper of the common type, a slave 
laboring vader the yoke of the letter. But 
if you ride up to the temple after an ordi- 
nary breakfast, pass an hour or two there 
listening to an oratorio and in following a 
sermon on the merits of the last novel of 
Hall Caine, or on the more subtle subject 
of the intellectual relations between Master 
David Grieve and the Reverend Robert Els- 
mere, and employ the rest of the day in 
looking after your affairs and taking your 
other two meals, as a rational being should, 
then you have acted as a spiritual Jew, and 
have worshiped your God in spirit and in 
truth. This may seem a caricature, but 
signs are not wanting that matters are 
drifting that way. 


Now, I do not intend to give a new defi- 
nition of “spirituality.” It is as indefinable 
as the spirit itself, and its meaning can be 
as little conveyed in words as a soul can 
be painted. But I may be permitted to re- 
produce here the substance of a conversa- 
tion between a foreign gentleman and 
myself bearing upon our subject, which 
conversation, though rambling in part and 
largely colored by prejudice and partiality, 
is not without the merit of freshness. | 
must only premise that my benighted for- 
eigner hailed from a certain town in Rus- 
sia where he lived as a mere layman, occu- 
pied with his trade, which circumstance, 
however, did not prevent him from being 
an excellent Talmudist and a person well 
versed in other branches of Jewish liter- 
ature. 

Our acquaintance is of comparatively re- 
cent date, and was made in a German 
watering place. Our conversations were 
long and many, on all possible subjects, 
English Jews and English Judaism among 
them. And then there happened a strange 
thing. Whilst he spoke with the utmost de- 


ference of our great philanthropists and the 
enduring merit of their labors on behalf 
of Israel, he fairly staggered at our claims 
to the religious leadership of Judaism. On 
my representing to him that there was prob- 
ably no Jewish community in the world in 
which the subject of religion occupies the 
mind of the people so much as in ours, and 
this, too, as 1 added with some emphasis, 
spiritual religion, he answered, “That is ex- 
actly where we differ. You incessantly prate 
about a spiritual religion, whilst we insist 
upon spiritual men.” 

When I asked for further explanation, 
he replied vehemently: “It is your West- 
ern arrogance with your pretensions to 
perfection—your theologians, indeed, have 
never forgiven Judaism for insisting upon 
man’s shortcomings—which prevents you 
from tracing the evil to its real sources. 
It flatters your vanity to think yourselves 
demi-gods, or even gods only hyphenated 
with man. When you find your idols wal- 
lowing in the mire of their appetite, like 
any other animal, you proceed to blame 
religion for its lack of spirituality, as not 
being sublime enough for your darling gods. 
But did the Psalmist, whom even you con- 
sent to patronize in your moments of con- 
descension, plead for new commandments, 
or did he pray for a new heart and a new 
spirit to perceive the wonders of the old 
ones? 

“We, of the East, have a less elevated 
opinion of ourselves. You reproach us with 
being servile and cringing, which means, 
in fact, that we are not blind to our in- 
feriority. Instead of blaming religion, we 
reproach ourselves. It is mot that which 
comes from the Torah which defiles. It is 
the things which proceed out of the man, 
his mental attitude during the perform- 
ance of the Divine commandment, his pur- 
pose in fulfilling it, which may leave a 
defiling effect even on things heavenly and 
pure. “I'wo men may be eating the Paschal 
lamb,’ say the ancient rabbis, ‘the one de- 
vours it like a mere glutton, with the in- 
tention of satisfying his appetite, and is a 
stumbling sinner; the other eats it with the 
purpose of showing obedience to his Maker, 
and is a walker in righteousness.’ 

“Even more incisive are the Jewish mys- 
tics who declare that ‘Torah (or religion) 
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performed without love and awe never 
takes its flight into the regions above.’ Man 
has thus to furnish the Law with wings of 
love and awe to make it return to God who 
gave it, and it is his fault if, instead of 
this, he becomes a dead weight to the Law, 
dragging it down to the earth and to things 
earthly against its real nature. But your 
much-glorifed man is, unfortunately, an 
unreliable beast. ‘Wherever a man is, there 
shall be a lie,” was a favorite saying of a 
great writer. This may be an exaggeration, 
but he is certainly a creature of mixed mo- 
tives, full of cross references, which mostly 
point to his own dear self.” 

My friend continued: “Now, having 
recognized how greatly the proper perform- 
ance of a Mitzvah is dependent on the 
nature of the performer, and that it is 
man who becomes a burden to the Law, not 
the Law a burden to man, we left religion 
undisturbed, and set to work upon man. 
Our remedy for all evil is the principle, 
lishmah, or lishmo, which insists that the 
commandments of the Torah should be car- 
ried out with the sole purpose of pleasing 
God, thus raising the standard of the per- 
former to that of the performance, in the 
same proportion as he is able to divest him- 
self of worldly interests and selfish mo- 
tives. Hence the radical difference between 
your ideal of a great man and ours. 

“When you speak of your leaders, you 
praise them as ‘men of affairs,’ ‘great or- 
ganizers, ‘finished orators,’ ‘suave diplo- 
matists,’ ‘statesmen,’ and similar expres- 
sions, all of which have a certain ring of 
worldliness and worldly success about 
them, suggesting the acting of a part, and 
the acting it well. When we get enthu- 
siastic about our rabbis or Zaddikim, we 
describe them as ‘sacred unto God,’ ‘holy 
and pure,’ ‘contrite of spirit’ (zerbrochener 
Jiid), or as ‘men hiding themselves in the 
stuff’ (1 Sam. 10:22), and by similar 
phrases conveying the idea of an ascetic 
life, a shrinking from publicity—religious 
delicacy.” 

I interposed that asceticism was a monas- 
tic ideal, and that there is no room for it in 
Judaism. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed angrily, “this is 
again one of your platitudes. Who is Juda- 
ism? You and I, or is it the prophet Elijah, 


Rabbi Zadok, R. Simon ben Yochai, Bachye, 
and the Gaon of Wilna?”’ 

“To be sure,” he added, “you are the 
people of muscular Judaism. Of course, you 
are only parroting the silly phrase preva- 
lent some half-century ago when it was 
suddenly discovered that outdoor sports and 
good feeding and brutality of the martial 
kind were an integral part of primitive 
Christianity. You at once took up the 
phrase, and are now thoroughly convinced 
that nothing is so conducive to holiness as 
underdone beef and stout, bare knees and 
championship contests at football. It is only 
your ignorance of Jewish life and Jewish 
thought that makes you so susceptible to 
every fashionable craze of the moment, 
and ready to claim it as the Jewish ideal.” 

In this way he went on pouring out tor- 
rents of abuse and speech, which I dare not 
repeat, but I will record here his conclud- 
ing remark, which was to the following 
effect. “One of your philosophers,” he 
said, “maintained that the world cannot be 
too often reminded that there once lived 
such a person as Socrates, and you cannot 
too often remember that Baal Shem, R. 
Elijah Wilna, Krochmal, the last real great 
reformers of Judaism, not mere aesthetes, 
were Russian or Polish Jews. As for spirit- 
uality in particular, I will only direct your 
attention to a book Nefeshha-Khayim, 
written by one of the pupils of R. Elijah 
Wilna with the express purpose of check- 
ing the mystical tendencies represented by 
the Hasidim, and I challenge you to show 
me, in your Anglo-Judaean publications, a 
single page equalling it in spirituality and 
in depth of religious feeling.” 

I am now reading the book, and I am 
compelled to confess that our “alien” was 
right. 


Despising a Glorious Inheritance 
SomE time ago, when discussing University 
topics with a colleague, my friend made the 
remark that Jews and women are in pro- 


portion to their lesser numbers more 
strongly represented in the various branch- 
es of natural science—to the neglect of all 
other subjects—than any other section of 
the nation. With that inveterate habit of 
ours to interpret all facts in a way flatter- 
ing to our vanity, I at once jumped to the 
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conclusion that there must be some mys- 
terious mental affinity between “Johanna 
Bull” and “Young Israel,” making them 
take up the same intellectual pursuits in 
life. My friend shook his head, and said: 
“The reason is simple enough, neither Jews 
nor women have any traditions of real learn- 
ing.” To be a member of a community 
in whose ears it is always dinned that it 
represents “the people of the Book,” and 
to be suddenly told that one is a mere 
parvenu in the world of thought, is bad 
enough; but what makes it worse is the 
unfortunate circumstance that the taunt is 
not entirely devoid of truth. 

I am only a teacher, not an educational- 
ist, and University statistics do not fall 
within the range of my studies; there may 
thus be some flaw in the figures which 
were at the disposal of my friend. But his 
remark was perfectly justified, if it was 
based on the very insignificant part we take 
in the study of Semitics, more particularly 
in that of the Hebrew language. In this 
respect we resemble much more the Japa- 
nese and the Hindus whose traditions 


are pagan, or the African races who have 


no traditions, than the dwellers of these 
islands with whom the original language 
of the Old Testament is an object of deep 
love and reverential study. Now and then a 
Jewish undergraduate takes advantage of 
his confirmation days, and freshening up 
his Parashah and his prayer book, he man- 
ages to carry off a Hebrew exhibition or 
sizarship. On rare, very rare, occasions it 
even happens that a Jewish undergraduate 
takes up Semitics as a subject for honors. 
But there the matter ends. 

Unlike the Anglo-Saxon of Christian 
persuasion, the Anglo-Saxon of Jewish per- 
suasion never becomes a Semitic student or 
even a “Hebrew scholar,” devoting to the 
study. of the sacred language all his time 
and energies. All classes of the nation are 
engaged in this labor of love—sons of cabi- 
net ministers, sons of generals, sons of high 
ecclesiastics, sons of great financiers, mak- 
ing theology and the study of the Hebrew 
language—sometimes the study of the He- 
brew language without the theology—the 
sole occupation of their lives, toiling in it 
enthusiastically until their dying day, and 
enriching it with their contributions. We 


are the only cool-headed people who re- 
main perfectly indifferent in the presence 
of all this enthusiasm. The consequence is 
that with one glorious exception we are as 
little represented in that gigantic literature 
which centers round the Bible—commen- 
taries, archaeological researches, studies in 
Cuneiform and Egyptology, grammatical 
treatises, histories of Israel, and other helps 
to the “Book’’—as the semi-civilized races 
mentioned above. 

Like politics in America, theology and 
all that is connected with it has become 
with us a close profession of no mortal in- 
terest to those who are not in it, which a 
gentleman may tolerate and even contribute 
toward maintaining, but in which he must 
never engage personally. 


Tue situation becomes serious when we 
have to witness that even those classes that 
are supposed to constitute the close profes- 
sion of theology are gradually drifting away 
from the study of the Torah, becoming 
strangers to any deeper knowledge of Jew- 
ish literature. I am referring to the Jewish 
clergy, who, laboring under a cruel system 
which reduces man to a mere plaything of 
politico-economic forces, are rapidly losing 
touch with the venerable rabbi of Jewish 
tradition, whose chief office was to teach 
and to learn Torah. 

With us the duty of learning (or study 
of the Torah) seems to be of least moment 
in the life of the minister. As long as he is 
in statu pupillari, most of his energies are 
directed toward acquiring the amount of 
secular learning necessary for the obtaining 
of a University degree, whilst in his capacity 
as full Reverend he is expected to divide 
his time between the offices of cantor, 
prayer, preacher, bookkeeper, debt-collector, 
almoner, and social agitator. No leisure is 
left to him to enable him to increase his 
scanty stock of Hebrew knowledge ac- 
quired in his undergraduate days. Occa- 
sionally rumor spreads anent some minister, 
that he neglects his duty to his congrega- 
tion through his being secretly addicted to 
Jewish learning. But such rumors often 
turn out to be sheer malice, and form in 
the worst case only the exception to the 
rule. Of course, as in so many other re- 
spects, we are also in this only imitating 
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the Establishment, in which, by a peculiar 
history of its own, the man of business or 
the great organizer has of late years gained 
the ascendency over the man of thought 
and learning. 

Now, there is even in the Church a 
party which resents this ascendency, 
rightly feeling that souls cannot be “or- 
ganized” and that the qualities which go 
toward the making of a “man of God” are 
not exactly those required of a successful 
manager of a company. But this distrust 
of the man of affairs must grow deeper 
in a community professing a religion that, 
unlike Christianity, which to a certain 
extent began life with defying learning 
and throwing down the gauntlet to schol- 
ars, entered upon its career (of Rabbinic 
Judaism) with the declaration, “On three 
things the world is based: on the study of 
the Torah, on worship, and on lovingkind- 
ness.” Such a religion cannot well convert 
itself suddenly into a large charity agency, 
without doing serious injury to one of its 
most important lifesprings. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Church 
is not quite dependent for its necessary 
modicum of learning upon the bishops’ 
bench or on the rest of the active clergy. 
For this ample provision is made in our 
great universities where Queen Theology 
is still holding her own, and where there 
is hardly any branch of divinity for which 
a chair was not created and endowed in 
such a way as to make its occupation de- 
sirable. But there is naturally little room 
in our alma mater for that special sort of 
learning of which the synagogue is in need 
Cof post-biblical literature), whilst we can 
hardly hope that the laity will devote itself 
to a subject holding out little hope of suc- 
cess in the world and public recognition. 
We can, therefore, only rely upon our rab- 
bis, who were always considered the de- 
positaries of the Torah, to remain faithful 
to their trust; and unless we choose to de- 
generate into a mere ranting sect, we shall 
have to give up looking upon our ministers 
as superior clerks in whom the business- 
like capacity is more in demand than any 
other virtues they may possess. 


Bur if there was ever a time when a revival 
of Hebrew learning meant the very exist- 


ence of Judaism, it is this. It must be clear 
to everybody, I think, who does not allow 
himself to be deceived by the few politi- 
cal distinctions which have fallen to our 
share within the last fifty years, that the 
new century does not open under very 
favorable auspices for Judaism. 

Everything seems to be out of gear. Our 
Scriptures are the constant object of at- 
tack; our history is questioned, and _ its 
morality is declared to be of an inferior 
sort; our brethren are either directly per- 
secuted, or allowed to exist only on suffer- 
ance everywhere with the exception of 
England and Italy. The number of conver- 
sions is constantly increasing, assuming in 
the less enlightened countries such fright- 
ful proportions as are known to history 
only in the days of Ferdinand the Catholic; 
whilst even in the more civilized parts of 
the world, where we enjoy full equality 
with our fellow-citizens, some of our great- 
est families, forming in the days of yore 
the pride and the hope of Israel, are per- 
petually crumbling away through conscious 
and unconscious amalgamation. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that every letter patent 
conferring nobility upon a Jew contains 
an indirect invitation to leave the Pale 
and join the majority of his new compeers. 

Worst of all is the attitude of the young- 
er generation, who, if not directly hostile, 
are by dint of mere ignorance, sadly in- 
different to everything Jewish, and thus 
incapable of taking the place of their par- 
ents in the synagogue. Notwithstanding 
our self-congratulating speeches at the an- 
nual distributions of religious prizes, it is a 
fact that ignorance is on the increase 
among our better situated classes. Very 
few are capable of reading their prayers, 
and less are able to understand what they 
read; whilst the number of those who know 
anything of Israel’s past and share in its 
hopes for Israel’s future, form almost a 
negligible quantity. Those who have some 
dim recollection of the religious exercises 
practiced in the houses of their fathers, still 
entertain some warm regard for Jewish life 
and Jewish ways of thinking; but religious 
warmth, like heat in general, is apt to 
evaporate with the increasing distance of 
the conductors, and the children or the 
grandchildren of these sympathetic lookers- 
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on are bound to end in that cold critical 
attitude toward Judaism terminating in the 
drifting away from it altogether. 

The outlook is thus dark enough; dark 
enough, indeed, to be followed by some 
great revival or renaissance, or as the rabbis 
put it: “The redemption of Israel is pre- 
ceded, like the dawn, by intense darkness, 
as it is said: When I sit in darkness, the 
Lord shall be a light unto me.” Now the 
Renaissance is usually described as the 
moment in history in which man discov- 
ered himself. In a similar way the Jew will 
also have to rediscover himself. 


Tuts discovery, which should be under- 
taken with a view to strengthening the 
Jewish consciousness, can be made only by 
means of Jewish literature, which retains 
all that is immortal in the nation. There 
it will be found that we have no need to 
borrow commentaries on our Scriptures 
from the Christians, nor constantly to use 
foreign fertilizers in our sermons. Jewish 
soil is rich enough for all purposes, and 
those who, instead of using their dictionary 
of quotations and other aids to pious com- 
position, will courageously dig in the per- 
ennial mines of Jewish thought, will find 
that there is no need to go begging for an 
“over-soul” from Emerson, or for crumbs 
of a tame pantheism from Wordsworth, or 
for a somewhat brusque immortality from 
Tennyson, or even for a Kingdom of God 
with something like a converted political 
economy from Ruskin. I yield to no man 
in respect for these writers, but unless we 
are prepared to see the synagogue lose its 
Jewish complexion, the Jewish pulpit must 
be reserved for the teaching of the Bible 
with illustrative matter as is to be found in 
the Mekhilta, Sifre, Pesikta, and in the 
writings of Ibn Gabirol, Judah Halevi, 
Maimonides, Nahmanides, Luzzatto, the 
Gaon, the Baal Shem, and other Jewish 
classics. 

Above all, however, it is, as already in- 
dicated, of supreme importance that we 
repossess ourselves of our Scriptures. The 
Torah is, as the rabbis express it, “the 
bride of the congregation of Jacob,” but 
to acquire a knowledge of it through the 
medium of Christian commentaries means 
to love by proxy, and never to gain the 


spiritual nearness which made it so easy 
for our ancestors to die and even to live 
for it. 

I am not unmindful of the profit which 
the biblical student may derive from the 
works of such men as Ewald, Dillmann, 
Kuenen, and many others of the same 
schools. But it must not be forgotten that 
there is such a thing as a Christian bias, 
prevalent even in works of the Higher 
Criticism, and to ignore Rashi, Ibn Ezra, 
and Kimchi, in favor of Stade and Duhm, 
means to move from the Judengasse into 
the Christian Ghetto. With Christian com- 
mentators, whether orthodox or liberal, the 
Old Testament is only a preamble to the 
New Testament, all the prophecies and 
hope of salvation culminating in Jesus. 
Post-biblical Judaism is almost entirely 
neglected by them, in spite of the light 
it may shed on many biblical points, in- 
sisting as they do that Jewish history ter- 
minated about the year 30 of our era. 

With the Jew the Old Testament is final, 
though its aspects may vary with the in- 
terpretation given to it by an ever-changing 
history and differing phases of thought, 
whilst it is Israel, “the servant of God,” in 
whom all the promises and hopes of the 
Prophets center. It is in this spirit that a 
Jewish commentary should be written to 
the whole of the Bible (including the 
Apocrypha) for the great majority of the 
Jewish public, with whom the Scriptures 
should again become an object both of 
study and of edification. This should be 
the next task to which our clergy should 
devote themselves in the near future. 

But a quite different standard of learning 
will have to be created to enable them to 
undertake such a task. Our ministry will 
surely rejoice in the opportunity of being 
translated from the noisy platform, with its 
temptation of loathsome and vulgar self- 
advertisement, to the quiet study, and the 
community, if it is as much alive to the 
duties of the West End as it is to its re- 
sponsibilities to the East End, will have to 
relieve the minister from many an uncon- 
genial and unprofitable duty, which not 
only makes learning among us impossible, 
but deters many a noble and independent 
thinker from entering the sacred profession 
to which he could add only luster. 
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TOWARD INTELLECTUAL TEAMWORK 


Notes on the Evolution of a Conference 


SIDNEY HOOK 


since the organization of the Confer- 

ence on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic 
Way of Life. The idea of the Conference was 
conceived by nine scholars who met not long 
after the Second World War broke out to con- 
sider the crisis of their time. They were 
President Henry Sloane Coffin, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; Professor Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, Chicago University; President Louis 
Finkelstein, Jewish Theological Seminary; 
Dean Hughell Fosbroke, General Theological 
Seminary; Professor Frederick C. Grant, Union 
Theological Seminary; Professor Harold D. 
Lasswell, Washington School of Psychiatry; 
President John A. Mackay, Princeton Theo- 


logical Seminary; Professor Alexander Marx, 


M i than five years have elapsed 





Tuis month’s department presents the first 
contribution of Professor Smmngy Hook, its 
regular commentator on new developments in 
the fields of philosophy and education. Profes- 
sor Hook has taken as his theme the difficulties 
involved in trying to find a common meeting 
ground between theologians, philosophers and 
scientists, as illustrated in the series of Con- 
ferences on Science, Philosophy and Religion; 
and has gone on to discuss the most effective 
means of organizing teamwork between the 
various disciplines of science and learning for 
a concerted attack on some of the problems 
facing democratic society. Professor Hook is 
chairman of the department of philosophy at 
New York University. He was born in New 
York City in 1902 and educated at the College 
of the City of New York and Columbia Uni- 
versity. His books include The Metaphysics 
of Pragmatism; Towards the Understanding of 
Karl Marx; From Hegel to Marx; John Dewey: 
An Intellectual Portrait; Reason, Social Myths 
and Democracy; and most recently, The Hero 


in History. 
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Jewish Theological Seminary; Doctor Anton C. 
Pegis, Fordham University; and Professor Har- 
low Shapley, Harvard Observatory. By the 
fall of 1940, seventy other scholars from the 
various arts and sciences rallied to the project 
and the first official call for a national meeting 
was issued in their name. 

Since its inception the Conference has re- 
ceived wide support in both academic and lay 
communities. Its meetings have been well 
attended and extensively publicized, and its 
proceedings reviewed with care. And with 
good reason. For the problems involved in 
the organization of the Conference are of gen- 
eral interest, both in themselves and in their 
bearing upon the strategy of cooperation in 
behalf of common objectives among groups 
of varying religious and philosophical belief, a 
type of cooperation that will be of increasing 
importance in the years before us. The papers 
and speeches delivered under the auspices of 
the Conference fill five volumes, with a sixth 
in preparation, and each one more massive than 
its predecessors. To date, approximately 3500 
pages of its deliberations have appeared, run- 
ning close to two million words. 

What has it all amounted to? The organ- 
izers of the Conference have themselves felt 
the necessity of raising and answering this 
question, and the fifth convocation was made 
the occasion for the first public and official 
stock-taking. Accordingly, the published pro- 
ceedings of this Conference take on special 
significance. (Approaches to National Unity. 
Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein 
and Robert M. Maclver, Harper and Bros., 
1945.) 

What are the functions of the Conference? 
How well have they been carried out? What 
should its functions be? How can they best 
be realized? Unfortunately, except for one 
paper by Mr. Ordway Tead, these questions 
are treated in a manner suggesting that the 








sponsors of the Conference are addicted to the 
kind of self-criticism which evades the chal- 
lenge of fundamental issues. Criticism is 
directed to ways and means of achieving ends 
that are above discussion, and sometimes, be- 
cause of the unclarity of the ends, beyond 
discussion. 

Nonetheless, a close study of the five years’ 
activity of the Conference and all its publica- 
tions has convinced at least one critic of the 
Conference, and a most outspoken one, that 
it has recently made some progress in the right 
direction. The attempt will be made here to 
set forth in what, as it seems to me, this 
progress consists, to consider the evolution of 
the Conference, and to assess its present 
strength and weakness. 


bh original call of the Conference made 
clear that its meetings were not to serve 
merely as gatherings for scholars to exchange 
ideas, or as occasions for specialists from differ- 
ent fields to make their knowledge converge on 
common or borderline problems. These aims 
were indeed laudable but they did not require 
a new organization. Existing societies already 
provided the widest opportunity for scholarly 
converse and cooperation. 

The justification of this Conference was its 
declared intention of relating the activities of 
philosophers, scientists and theologians to the 
democratic way of life. The participants in 
the Conference were invited “to formulate a 
common basis on which they may cooperate 
for the preservation of democratic ideals” and 
to work out “a common approach to American 
democratic living.” At the time, such a 
declaration struck a fresh and unique note. 
Democratic ideas and practices were under at- 
tack all over the world. American thinkers 
were rubbing their eyes in wonder before the 
rising tide of totalitarianism. Both as citizens 
and scholars dedicated to the truth, they real- 
ized that no intellectual responsibility was 
greater than strengthening those values which 
were an integral part of the objective condi- 
tions of their own activity. 

No sooner did the Conference meet, how- 
ever, than it became apparent that those en- 
trusted with its guidance had made a blunder 
of the first magnitude. 

To understand the nature of this blunder, 
and why it was a blunder, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the Conference had quite 
properly addressed its appeal for participation 
to members of all religious creeds and all phil- 
osophical faiths. Catholic, Protestant, and 


Jew, fundamentalist and modernist, theist and 
atheist, spiritualist and naturalist, absolutist 
and relativist—al] were invited to sit down 
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together to discover the ways and means of 
buttressing democracy as a pattern of living. 
Acceptance of democratic ideals was the sole 
and sufficient least common denominator of 
the variegated theologies, philosophies, and 
scientific doctrines espoused by the _partici- 
pants. 

Under the circumstances the only fruitful 
procedure was to take this commitment to 
democracy as a starting point and to inquire 
into the meaning and implications of this com 
mitment for the manifold problems that be 
set contemporary democratic culture. Instead, 
the Conference was largely devoted to a quest 
for the alleged presuppositions requisite for 
faith in democracy. It sought to find some 
doctrinal belief which all who were already 
avowed defenders of democracy must accept 
on pain of being convicted of insincerity, in 
consistency or muddleheaded sentimentalism. 
In other words, instead of going forward from 
an existing agreement on the validity of the 
democratic way of life, the Conference went 
backward to a search for the alleged first prin- 
ciples presumed to be a necessary ground for 
that agreement. 

In brief, instead of embarking in good fellow 
ship on a voyage of intellectual and social dis 
covery, it busied itself with setting up genea 
logical tests to buy a ticket. 

It found the cachet for admission to the good 
ship democratic faith, without any genuine dis 
cussion, in a set of theological and metaphysical 
assumptions concerning man and God. The 
essential values of democracy, as President 
Finkelstein, the chief organizer of the Confer 
ence, proclaimed, presupposed the belief that 
man is “a child and creature of God.” The 
press release on the morning the Confer- 
ence opened stated that the democratic Ameri- 
can way of life “must be based ultimately 
on the religious principle of the Fatherhood 
of God and the worth and dignity of Man 
when regarded as a child of God.” It was 
not enough that one believed in democracy 
and was prepared to carry its logic and ethics 
further into the fabric of human and social 
relations. One had to accept a number of 
theological and metaphysical premises, which 
were more dubious in the minds of many who 
held them than the democratic philosophy pre- 
sumably resting upon them, before one could 
be considered a principled democrat. On this 
view, individuals who shared different philo- 
sophical premises simply had no reason to re- 
gard themselves as democrats. Indeed, their 
philosophy was a positive obstacle to democ- 
racy. 

They were told that although they did not 
know it, they were doing Hitler’s work. 
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nz blunder in this position is not merely 
Tie it is demonstrably false, but that it is 
the best calculated approach for wrecking a 
Conference of diversely-minded theologians 
and philosophers. It is comparable to calling a 
united front for a specific objective and then 
using it to propagate the superiority of the 
Weltanschauung of one of the participating 
groups instead of turning to the objectives for 
which the united front was established. If 
belief in God is a necessary presupposition of 
belief in democracy, logically the next question 
is: “Whose God?” and “What kind of God?” 
There were some present at the Conference 
who thought they knew. Since belief in God 
was a necessary presupposition of belief in 
democracy, then the humanists, naturalists, 
and positivists who had been invited to the 
Conference were logically enemies of democ- 
racy—“atheistic saboteurs” one speaker called 
them. 

The denouement was unavoidable. By the 
time the third meeting of the Conference was 
convoked (at which an official statement em- 
phasized the need of a knowledge that would 
bring men back to God), a sizable contingent 
of individuals who had supported the Confer- 
ence departed. Intellectual integrity left them 
no other choice. Under the leadership of John 
Dewey, they organized the Conference on the 
Scientific Spirit and the Democratic Faith, open 
to all irrespective of their theology or meta- 
physics, provided they were willing to explore 
the consequences of the democratic beliefs they 
shared in common. 

In his critique, Mr. Tead mentions this 
group and asks some very pointed questions of 
the founders of the Conference concerning the 
reasons for secession, to which no answer is 
given in President Finkelstein’s paper. 

Those who criticized the persistent blunder 
of the Conference were not objecting to phil- 
osophical discussion of theological or meta- 
physical issues. For the most part they were 
themselves professional philosophers. They 
insisted, however, that the answer to such 
questions be not begged or assumed in advance 
and then placed beyond discussion. Much 
more important, they urged that the strategy 
of the Conference should be to develop the 
bearings of the democratic faith on specific 
problems. Unable to meet these criticisms on 
their own ground, those who defended the 
Conference invented the legend that the critics 
seceded because they objected to the presence 
of theologians and moralists. 

It is to be regretted that President Finkel- 
stein still thinks so. In speaking of the early 
criticisms of the Conference he refers to the 
group who believed that it “should include only 


scientists and philosophers, and that the the- 
ologians and moralists had nothing to con- 
tribute to these discussions but further con- 
fusion.” The very opposition he draws be- 
tween philosophers and moralists—attributed 
to critics who were for the most part philos- 
ophers with a strong interest in moral ques- 
tions—is sufficiently odd to raise doubts about 
the accuracy of the characterization. But the 
record is plain that this was emphatically not 
the criticism made by the seceding group. They 
objected not to the presence of theologians but 
to making the highly disputable premises of 
theology a precondition of acceptance of the 
less disputable principles of democracy. It is 
hard to see how these two utterly different 
kinds of objections can be confused. 


ONETHELESS the criticisms of those who 
left the Conference have apparently borne 
fruit. Unacknowledged and unheralded, the 
line of the Conference changed after its third 
annual session. Its official statements carefully 
avoid reference to theology or metaphysics as 
necessary presuppositions of belief in democ- 
racy. The shift is now to the specific problems 
which challenge democracy. The fourth pro- 
gram centered around questions of peace. The 
fifth around group tensions. The sixth around 
the problem of communication within and be- 
tween cultures, and at the last moment, the 
problem of atomic-bomb control. These are 
steps in the right direction. They should be 
welcomed by everybody, including the early 
critics of the Conference. That the organ- 
ization of the discussion leaves much to be 
desired and that results have so far been meager 
are of minor significance compared to the 
progress evidenced in the reorientation of the 
activity of the Conference. 

There are a few additional steps that re- 
main to be taken if the Conference is to im- 
prove its effectiveness as an instrument of dem- 
ocratic education and discovery. These are 
suggested by this latest volume of proceedings 
available to the public. The general theme of 
the volume is devoted to group tensions. It 
contains some very instructive papers on racial, 
industrial, religious, and national group ten- 
sions. Worthy of special notice are the con- 
tributions of Parsons, Das, Kecskemeti, Rubin 
and Segal. But the majority of papers exhibit 
such a dispersion of interest and effort on topics 
that have only a remote bearing on the problem 
of group tensions that the problem itself largely 
disappears from view by the time one finishes 
reading the volume. No two of the sixty-two 
papers address themselves actually to the same 
question so that there is no direct confrontation 
of issues. Nor is this achieved by the pub- 
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lished comments on the papers which, as a 
rule, rarely strike a high critical lével. Far 
too many of the contributors still share the 
position the Conference has officially aban- 
doned. In this volume, and even more so in 
the previous one devoted to peace, they try to 
prove that group harmony and universal peace 
can be achieved only on the basis of allegiance 
to some specific religious or metaphysical doc- 
trine. In effect, they tell their colleagues that 
if they do not share some favored ideology they 
are not responsible supporters of group har- 
mony and peace. It is not sufficiently recog- 


nized that once the democratic ethos is ac- 
cepted as a starting point, the problems are 
primarily in the realm of experience and re- 
quire treatment that points to constructive ac- 
tion. What is needed is more empirical anal- 
ysis by individuals who have had first-hand 
experience with the problems discussed. 


I ANY event, the critical level of the discus- 
sion should be raised, even if this necessitates 
fewer contributions. Some of the most contro- 
versial papers in this book receive no critical 
comment whatsoever. Others are inadequately 
discussed. By and large, the theologians and 
those who defend theological positions like 
the sociologist Sorokin, the archaeologist Al- 
bright, and the educator F. E. Johnson, seem 
to be under the protection of benevolent 
editorial powers. By all means let them have 
their say. But they should not be safeguarded 
from the response of those whom until now 
they have been criticizing with impunity. For 
example, Mr. Johnson’s remarks questioning 
cultural pluralism almost cry out for vigorous 
discussion: they elicit observations so irrelevant 
that they could be made on any other paper. 
President Finkelstein’s program for “an intel- 
lectual synthesis” of Western culture as a pre- 
requisite for its moral integration contains a 
whole nest of difficulties ignored by the com- 
ments on his paper. 

There is one further commitment the Con- 
ference should be prepared to make to rein- 
force its impact upon American life. In the 
analysis of problems that arise in extending 
democratic attitudes and ways of thought to 
different sectors of our culture, certain insti- 
tutional practices are often encountered that 
nullify the possibility of solutions or of apply- 
ing them. The Conference cannot escape the 
challenge of undemocratic practices by any 
group in America once these contravene the 
matured conclusions of its inquiry. This does 
not require a concern with anybody’s theology 
or metaphysics but the courage to meet au- 
thoritarian assault, whether from the so-called 
right or left, whether from supernaturalists or 


naturalists, on democratic institutions and tra 
ditions. It is not necessary to become an ac- 
tion group in a narrow sense to turn the full 
light of education on areas of our culture which 
trouble the democratic conscience. 

But sufficient unto the day is the progress 
thereof. The Conference is now slowly mov- 
ing along a path it should have ventured on 
from the outset. If it continues, it may mect 
other groups traveling in the same direction 
and participate in a joint effort to spread the 
democratic faith. 


O™ problem however, looms up as a press 
ing challenge not only to this Conference 
but to every other Conference of thinkers 
from widely separated disciplines who meet 
for purposes of communication and coopera- 
tion. The problem is to devise a mode of 
intellectual procedure to insure that the fruits 
of deliberation will be more nearly commen 
surate with the effort expended than they have 
been until now. This theme is broached by 
Mr. Lyman Bryson in a brief “Note on 
Method” with explicit reference to the present 
Conference, but its bearings are pertinent to 
all attempts to organize a fruitful interchange 
among scholars of specialized capacity in the 
fields of natural science, social science, phi 
losophy and the humanities, including religion. 
They are not pertinent to the procedures of 
action or pressure groups or to professional 
associations of specialists. These organizations 
face different tasks. 

Everyone now recognizes the social and edu 
cational importance of cooperative investiga 
tion of common problems. In the interest of 
wisdom the isolation of specialists from each 
other, and their insulation from the concerns of 
intelligent laymen must be overcome. We 
know that every ivory tower has a trap-door 
to hell. To preserve these towers their denizens 
have been building stairs to common meeting 
rooms. Conferences are now the order of 
the day. 

Many, however, who have attended Confer- 
ences in recent years can testify that the ses 
sions have often been a weary experience. Few 
of them indeed have led to mutual under- 
standing, not to speak of definite conclusions. 
Rarely is agreement reached on appropriate 
methods or focal issues of inquiry. Even clear 
disagreement is unusual. Such Conferences 
wear out our bodies without taxing our minds, 
even on the momentous occasions when there 
is a meeting of minds. 

It is easier to indicate the shortcomings of 
the usual Conference procedure than to present 
a set of adequate techniques. But since Con- 
ferences will be held, knowledge of what to 
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avoid may be helpful in the common quest 
for more satisfactory ways of thinking to- 
gether. 

The mechanical shortcomings are most con- 
spicuous and also the easiest to overcome. 
Conferences accomplish little when they take 
the form of large public meetings with a 
“gallery” to applaud, or even without a “gal- 
lery” when the participants number more 
than fifty or sixty. Usually the program under- 
takes too much. There are always too many 
papers read and too much time devoted to 
their reading, including the prepared “ex- 
temporaneous” comments. 

Conferences are for discussion. But few 
Conferences devote sufficient time to it. If 
a Conference is worth holding, it is worth 
preparing and distributing papers in advance. 
It is not easy to discuss intelligently a detailed 
proposal to save civilization, or the Jews, or 
to follow and evaluate a piece of technical 
analysis without some preliminary reflection. 
Most discussion, when not peripheral, is incon- 
clusive in the sense that there is no direction in 
the give and take. Too many new hares are 
started that run in different ways. 

At the risk of being misunderstood, I would 
say that there is not enough “infighting” on 
the issues raised. Courtesy and friendliness 
to individual participants, of course, must be 
unfailing. Without them there is no Con- 
ference but a war. But these must not serve 
as an excuse to lower the critical level of the 
discussion. We must postulate a common 
desire to establish the truth and enough good 
will to each other to suffer with equanimity 
critical onslaught on our favorite views. 

The truth is not found by “statesmenlike 
compromises” which compound contradictory 
positions by finding a “formulation” which 
democratically registers everybody's contribu- 
tion. It should be permitted to dub nonsense by 
its right name—e.g., the suggestion I heard at a 
Conference on Atomic Power that a knowledge 


of foreign languages would help abolish wars. 

All these failings are relatively easy to cor- 
rect. Much mure difficult is it to find an inclu- 
sive frame of reference within which the 
specialized knowledge and interests of the 
participants can converge fruitfully. 

For purposes of association the democratic 
faith and scientific spirit are sufficient; but for 
purposes of investigation, we need something 
more. Representatives of different disciplines 
still talk past each other, not so much because 
they employ different methods and languages, 
but because their contributions are not con- 
trolled by a common subject matter. That con- 
trol by a common subject matter, it seems to 
me, can best be found if one specific social 
problem is taken as the theme of Conference 
discussion. The theme must be so stated 
that it becomes clear we are discussing a prob- 
lem in relation to which the relevance of con- 
tributions in the discussion may be evaluated. 
Not all studies are relevant to all problems but 
by selecting the basic social problems for in- 
vestigation the widest unity of different studies 
will be achieved. 

It is not a question of solving problems. No 
Conference can do that. The justification of 
a Conference lies in its promise of discovering 
what furthers understanding of problems, what 
possible solutions can be entertained, and what 
consequences they would have. Resolutions 
may be in order but they are not likely to be 
those that someone “accidentally” happens to 
have at hand. 

Finally, the success of a Conference should 
not be judged by its newspaper publicity, but 
by the upshot of the discussion, i.e., the extent 
to which a reasonable consensus has been 
reached by the participants as to whether the 
problem has been clarified, and understand- 
ing won. The published proceedings of a 
Conference should both express conclusions 
and reflect the process by which the conclu- 
sions, if any, are reached. 
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From Rabbi Baeck 


To rue Eprror oF CoMMENTARY: 

. . . I feel I must write you, too, some 
words about Commentary. In my opinion 
ComMENTary is already, and I think will re- 
main, one of the finest reviews I have ever 
come to know; a genuine one. To my mind 
it might well become one of the centers and 
focuses for a revival of Jewish learning and a 
renaissance of Jewish thought, and it might 
act as a creative and attractive center for seek- 
ing young minds and among them for those, 
too, who so far today do not yet tend to 
occupy themselves with the Jewish way of 
thought and life. One of the important for- 
ward steps would be that it would not consider 
its field limited to discussion of specific Jewish 
problems but would take as its area of interest 
all matters which deeply concern the life of 
the individual human being and of mankind 
as a whole. The Jewish spirit can well fulfill 
itself by a frank interplay between the deter- 
mined Jewish thought and mind, and the 
thought and mind of other peoples all over 
the world. Commentary could become a 
forum, a place of discussion, of thesis and 
antithesis, taking responsibility and obligation 
at this time, when a great part of hegemony 
is passing from Europe to America. 

My best wishes are with you and your 
magazine. 

(Rass) Leo S. Basecx 
New York 


Integrating Two Strands 


To THe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

. .. | am not what one would call a Jewish 
author. My interest in Jewish affairs was 
forced upon me by Hitler (and I still think 
that the so-called Jewish problem in reality is 
a Gentile problem). My interest in Judaism 
is that of an ardent student of social psychology 
and anthropology. . . . 

From this standpoint, it appears to me that 
the two strands which make up the weave 
of the text are not yet quite integrated. On 
the one hand, you try to give a lively forum 
to Jews who are not dogmatic Zionists. On 
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the other hand, you let people of Jewish back- 
ground, or sympathetic with causes of Jewish 
concern, discuss general topics which are 
being discussed in other magazines too. 

I shall take up the subjects of integration 
and of the two strands one after the other. 
What I mean by integration is best shown 
in the brilliant article on Gershwin. Here a 
Jewish author gives a critical review of an 
important Jewish contribution to American 
civilization, with a critical and educational 
discussion of an urgent problem of that civili 
zation. Likewise, the reprint of Hermann 
Cohen’s paper is as perfect an example of a 
Jewish contribution to Western civilization as. 
one can wish to find. It also shows the inter- 
penetration or the mutualism of Jewish tradi 
tions and Western philosophy. 

On the other side, an unfortunate sample 
of unsuccessful attempt at integration, to my 
mind, is the superficial story on the Nobel 
prize winners. Here, a human interest story 
with a Jewish background has been artificially 
tagged on to the discussion of a problem which 
is first in everybody’s mind. I am not here 
concerned with the flippant treatment of the 
Nobel prize story, but with the fact that the 
story of the Jewish refugee scientists is one 
legitimate subject and the atom bomb problem 
a different one. The latter subject is so earnest 
that your magazine might have treated it (not 
even necessarily from a Jewish standpoint) 
without dragging into it an alien element for 
no other reason but to trim it as “Jewish.” 

Another aspect of integration is the balance 
between articles of Jewish and those of general 
interest. Keeping in mind that I am an out 
sider, I dare say I find too many papers that 
interest me in your magazine. It is usual for 
an intellectual of my kind to skip at least 
half of the pages in any of the current maga- 
zines—but I read almost all of ComMeEn- 
Tary’s content. With the kind of highbrow 
stuff you offer, you will have difficulty in reach- 
ing the general Jewish public. . . . (This is 
no criticism of the high quality of some papers 
of opinion or of the sketches and short stories. ) 
As the magazine now is, it will be read with 
more interest by non-Jewish sympathizers with 
the Jews than by persons who are active in 


Jewish politics. Should this be a desired effect, 
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however, you may even go a little farther on 
that way. 

_. . I greatly appreciate the ambition of 
your program as outlined in your symposium 
and series. But again, I feel, this discussion 
is on too high a level of abstraction. If you 
wish to make Jewish policy, or policy for the 
Jewish community, you may find it more 
beneficial to talk not about human rights in 
general, but about very specific rights of par- 
ticular minorities—Irish, even Arabs (why 
not?), Negroes, colonial peoples. I think it 
was your contributor Mordecai Grossman who 
once told the Jews that they would never get 
anywhere if they continued thinking of them- 
selves as fighting for recognition by all others, 
and thinking of the others as of a surrounding, 
basically hostile world. Topics of general in- 
terest should be so conceived that the American 
Jews appear as supporting just causes every- 
where. This is the only way of having allies 
for one’s own cause. I know that this may 
mean trampling on somebody’s feet occasion- 
ally. But I can enumerate many good reasons 
not to be afraid of doing so. In most cases, 
the people whom one fears to hurt will not 
stand up for him anyhow in the hour of 
greatest need for help. Now, I don’t 
accuse CoMMENTARY of opportunism, but I 
feel that failure to point more specifically to 
potential allies is responsible for the discrepancy 
between the high level of abstraction in the 
treatment of general topics and the. trans- 
parent clarity of the specific Jewish demands. 

Jewish matters, on the other hand, occasion- 
ally are on too low a level of abstraction. The 
statements are complementary, of course. If 
the Jews are to show interest in causes similar 
to theirs, they should also conceive of their 
own problems as part of the general problems. 
A stand against Zionism should be part of a 
general view on nationalism; a stand against 
the White Paper should be part of a general 
view on the freedom of movement for all indi- 
viduals. As it now appears in Jewish papers, 
the problem of migration is a Jewish problem. 
It is decidedly a world problem, in which the 
Jewish case is one of the most important, but 
not the most important one. The treatment 
of the Moyne case by Gerold Frank is an 
almost verbatim replica of accounts which the 
non-Nazi nationalist press in Germany gave 
of the Rathenau murder. Such sentimental 
apologies will not convince Zionists that you 
are really interested in Jewish affairs, but they 
will not elicit sympathy from non-Jewish read- 
ers who, like me, class the Sternists among the 
Nazis. After all, American Jews have no right 
to sympathize with Palestinian patriots as long 


as they are not prepared to press their own 
administration for the opening of America to 
Jewish refugees. . . 

Henry M. PaecuTerR 
New York 


Dear Reaper: What do you think?—Eprror 


No “Party Line” 


To tHe Eprrorn or CoMMENTARY: 

. I congratulate you on the high quality 
of the contents of this first issue. You have 
taken a heavy responsibility upon yourself, to 
maintain the standards you have set. But in 
the magazine world it is far easier to maintain 
a standard set at the beginning than to raise 
a standard at the outset gauged too low. 

I note that you are hospitable to different 
shades of Jewish opinion. I hope you will 
preserve this feature. In letters there is only 
a political, not an intellectual future for the 
“party line.” 

ALvin JoHNsoN 
Director-Emeritus, 
The New School of Social Research 
New York 


Help Wanted—Now 


To tHe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

I would like to express my appreciation to 
you for the stimulating articles which these 
first few issues of ComMENTARY have carried. I 
hope that future issues will be as good. But 
there are several questions that have been 
bothering me which I would like to have you 
answer if it is possible. I must admit that a 
lot of these problems are not very clear in my 
mind and hence I may not be able to formulate 
the questions as clearly as I would like to. 

Perhaps a description of my background and 
present life would be helpful. I am at present 
a poultry farmer, living near Lakewood, New 
Jersey. I am thirty-four, married, and have 
three children. We have a young group of 
Jewish folks who have all come from the city 
to see if we can’t find economic security on the 
farm. In our discussions we have speculated 
at great length about the Jewish problem. We 
are almost all “non-Zionist.” 

In your last issue you had an article by 
Adolph Oko.’ In this article he attempted to 
analyze the views of Waldo Frank. But there 
was one sentence in the article which brought 
me up sharply. I quote: “Now, to suffer for 
a cause that our soul loves is bearable, is, in- 
deed, ‘man’s most enviable destiny.’ But to 
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suffer for nothing—to be hated as a Jew, when 
one’s life is not Jewish!” 

At first glance that seems to be a noteworthy 
statement until one starts to analyze it. Sup- 
pose you were to change the word Jew to 
Negro, we immediately see how false that 
statement is. How does a Negro live as a 
Negro? It seems to me that this constant carp- 
ing about living as a Jew is meaningless, unless 
one is religious. I am not a religious person 
and yet I am fully aware of the fact that I 
am a Jew. I don’t understand the expression 
“to live a Jewish life” unless it is a religious 
one. That is why many articles that are writ- 
ten about the essence of Judaism are usually of 
a highly metaphysical nature. They seem so 
unreal. They try not to approach the Orthodox 
position and in trying to bridge the gap all 
sorts of tenuous arguments are used. 

I have three children who will be brought 
up to know that they were born of Jewish 
parents, yet there is nothing about their life 
that will be of a particular Jewish nature. We 
are not religious, we do not speak Jewish, we 
do not keep a kosher home—yet my children 
will be Jews. They will be Jews for numerous 
reasons. The outside world will soon tell them 
in no uncertain terms. In their school they will 
be called dirty “chicken farmers” (most of the 
poultry farmers are Jewish). We will explain 
to them as best we know how the nature of 
anti-Semitism. To my mind it is essentially a 
minority problem, just as the Negro problem 
is. That is why I asked you to substitute the 
word Negro in Mr. Oko’s statement. I don’t 
see how the Negro lives an essentially Negro 
life, except as they are forced into segregated 
areas. But there is nothing else about their 
lives that couldn’t be changed by a real eco- 
nomic democratic change. 

I’ve rambled on long enough. But I would 
appreciate an answer either in the magazine 
or else by a letter from you. 

Louis SRADNICK 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 


Disparaging the West 
To THe Eprror ofr CoMMENTARY: 
Recently a friend of mine, of European 
origin, commented that despite America’s big- 
ness, prosperity and seeming superiority-com- 


plex, there yet seems a terrible feeling of lone- 
liness running through American writings and 
many individuals. 

Professor Salo Baron, too, is of European 
origin, and so it may be that some other reason 
prompts this statement in his otherwise val 
uable and discerning study “The Spiritual Re 
construction of European Jewry” in the No 
vember ComMENTARY: “The great religious 
message for which the prosperous but as yet 
spiritually uncreative Jewish communities of 
Western Europe and America have been grop 
ing ever since the Emancipation may yet be 
spoken by these shattered remnants of Eur 
opean Jewry.” 

Why must the disparagement of things 
American (and here of entire Western Jewry) 
be accepted as a matter of course? Granting 
that our achievements have been far from 
utopian, must we nonetheless consider them 
spiritually worthless? 

This country, England, and Germany and 
the other countries of Western Europe have 
given rise to no Hassidic movement, but 
neither have they produced a Sabbatai Zevi. 
Theodor Herzl was a “Western Jew,” yet did 
he not create a movement that partakes of the 
spiritual as well as the material? And his 
successors were not all Eastern Jews: Nordau, 
Wolfssohn, Brandeis and others. And Moses 
Hess, whose “Rome and Jerusalem” is usually 
considered the first modern Zionist publica 
tion, surely fits into the “Western” category 

The whole Reform movement from Jacob 
son through Geiger, Zunz, I. M. Wise, C. 
Montefiore, and S. S. Wise, has been a product 
of Western Jewry, and surely it must be ac 
corded at least some spiritual significance. 

Solomon Schechter may have been originally 
of the East, but his “Catholic Judaism” is of 
the West. And M. M. Kaplan and his Re 
constructionists, despite the furore they have 
created, are unquestionably of serious import 
on the religious scene. 

Whether or not these men and these move 
ments are good, bad or indifferent is not of the 
essence here. But surely, we of the West 
should not always feel that we have had 
nothing to contribute to the spiritual growth 
of mankind. 

(Rassr) Morrison D. Brat 
Lynbrook, New York 
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Dr. Kaplan’s Prayer Book 


SABBATH Prayer Book, WitH A SuppPLe 
MENT CONTAINING PRAYERS, READINGS 
AND Hymns anp With A New TRans- 
LtaTion. New York, The Jewish Re- 
constructionist Foundation, 1945. xxx, 


573 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by THeovor H. Gasrer 


For a little over a decade Professor Mordecai 
Kaplan and his associates of the Reconstruction- 
ist movement have been batiling heroically to 
deliver Judaism from the trammels of creedal- 
ism, to interpret it for what it truly is—the 
civilization of the Jewish people—and to provide 
a focus for its fuller realization by the creation 
of an active and conscious community. So long 
as they confined themselves to these objectives, 
many of us were prepared to go along with them 
in what was surely a timely effort to galvanize 
a heritage in real danger of ossification. 

Now, however, they have gone further. They 
have essayed, in the form of a revised Sabbath 
prayer book, to reformulate the traditional 
tenets of Jewish belief. This is something of 
quite a different order; it is an attempt to 
impose what is virtually a new creed instead of 
rejecting creedalism altogether, and to inject 
rather than project principles and concepts. As 
such, it is in seeming contradiction to that very 
basis upon which the Reconstructionist move- 
ment formerly claimed our indorsement. 

This is perhaps sufficient in itself to justify 
misgivings. Unfortunately, however, the prin- 
ciples and concepts now enunciated are them- 
selves so utterly unsound and untenable as to 
invite not only criticism but determined rejec- 
tion. It is not here a question of Orthodoxy— 
let there be no mistake—but of profundity and 
validity. The new principles and concepts sim- 
ply do not hold water, and it is therefore to be 
feared that by propounding them so rashly, a 
movement pregnant with so much potential 


good has all but shipwrecked itself. 


Tue religious principles and concepts which in- 
form this revision are summarized in some thirty 
pages of introduction. The main object of the 
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prayer book, we are informed, is to stimulate 
an experience of the reality of God and a sense 
of oneness with Israel. Everything depends, of 
course, on how these terms are defined. Our 
considered opinion is that the definitions are 
logically inconsistent and theologically undis- 
ciplined—so vague and woolly, in fact, that they 
really mean very little at all. 

God, we are told, “is a universal spirit that 
transcends and uses nature in some such way 
as the human spirit transcends and uses bodily 
organs of men.” Just what this means, however, 
it is impossible to say, for none of the crucial 
terms are defined. The question whether spirit 
exists absolutely as anything more than a men- 
tal abstraction is left unanswered, nor is it ex- 
plained why, if such spirit indeed obtains, re- 
lations with it must necessarily issue in prayer 
and worship rather than in communion and ab- 
sorption; why, that is, the movement of religion 
has to be upward rather than outward. Nor 
again, if that spirit transcends nature, is it logi- 
cal or consistent at the same time to deny, as 
the Reconstructionists do, the possibility of su- 
pernatural miracles and revelations. 

The analogy by which the nature of God is 
illustrated is in itself an eloquent token of the 
rash, uncontrolled thinking which is here of- 
fered as doctrine. “As each cell in the body,” 
we are informed, “depends for its health and 
proper functioning upon the whole body, so 
each of us depends upon God.” To call this 
statement absurd is to be delicate and polite; 
for every schoolboy knows that the human body 
does not exist except as the aggregate of indi- 
vidual cells. 

No less vague and illogical is the explana- 
tion of what is described as “a sense of one- 
ness with Israel.” “It must mean,” we are told, 
“that we strive to understand Israel’s hopes and 
aspirations and to make them our very own.” 
But if, as the Reconstructionists so repeatedly 
insist, Judaism is but the civilization of the 
Jews, how can the thoughts and aspirations of 
Jews ever be other than those of Israel? How 
can we as Jews ever make the latter our very 
own, if they are Israel's own only because they 
issue from us to start with? 

But it is when we reach a discussion of specific 
tenets of traditional Judaism that the full weak- 
ness of the Reconstructionist approach becomes 
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apparent. Vagueness and illogicality are here 
supplemented by an almost grotesque insensi- 
tivity, an unawareness of symbolism, a deafness 
to poetry, an urtempered eagerness to capture 
and imprison what Browning has so luminously 
described as “fancies that broke through lan- 
guage and escaped.” 

Here the Reconstructionists resemble noth- 
ing so much as a band of butterfly-catchers 
rushing to and fro across the green pastures 
of faith, trapping each loveliest specimen in 
their nets, diligently transfixing it and trim- 
ming: it for exhibition without for a moment 
realizing that by that very process they are rob- 
bing it of its life. 

We are informed, for instance, in reference 
to the doctrine of the Chosen People, that 
“modern-minded Jews can no longer believe, 
as did their fathers, that the Jews constitute 
a divinely chosen people. That belief carried 
for them the implication that the history of 
mankind revolved about Israel.” Just who the 
Reconstructionists mean by “modern-minded 
Jews” and just what they understand by 
“modern” and “divinely chosen” is not ex- 
plained. It is accordingly impossible to affirm 
or deny the statement. But it may at least be 
objected that so narrow and literal an inter- 
pretation of the traditional doctrine is at once 
insensitive and unwarranted. In the first place, 
it should be observed that in traditional Jewish 
lore, the choice of Israel has never meant a 
mere capricious preference of Israel over all 
other nations. The expression has a particular 
frame of reference; it denotes choice for the 
specific purpose of revealing God and of real- 
izing the divine dispensation on earth. Second, 
if, on the Reconstructionists’ own terms, God 
is the agentive spirit of the universe, he is surely 
also the agentive spirit of its history, and in 
that case it is difficult to see why the unique 
religious tone of Israel’s historic experience 
cannot logically be regarded as a token of 
peculiar divine selection. 

Throughout their presentation the Recon- 
structionists persistently ignore such well-known 
features of religious evolution as those of ex- 
pansion and sublimation. They fail also to rec- 
ognize the role of religious mythology, and 
endeavor throughout to confine the expression 
of religious experience within a strait jacket 
of literal rationalism. Following the early Re- 
formers of the 1820's, for example, they reject 
the doctrine of a personal Messiah, substitut- 
ing for it that of a progressive movement of 
history towards an ultimate Golden Age. But 
surely it is not beyond them to see that the 
essence of the concept is in no way weakened 
if the personal Messiah be still retained as a 


symbolic figure of religious myth. When they 
themselves use the expression “a Golden Age” 
they are likewise employing a piece of classical 
mythology the literal meaning of which has 
been long outmoded. Why, then, can they not 
similarly use the Jewish myth of the personal 
Messiah? Must we mean a mountain in 
Greece when we speak of Parnassus? Or does 
every man meet his Waterloo on a field in 
Belgium? 

The same lack of sensitivity, the same fail 
ure to perceive that language is always a 
shrunken garment and that faith invariably 
outpaces its expression, leads likewise to the 
rejection of the doctrine of resurrection on the 
grounds that no one believes today in the ulti 
mate revival of the body. But resurrection means 
more than this, and there are more ways of 
quickening the dead than by raising them out 
of their graves. We are not bound by the sym 
bols our fathers may have used in order to 
realize or express these concepts; but that is no 
reason why we should discard the basic truth of 
those concepts altogether. We no longer mean 
by God what the primitive Semite meant by 
the term; but for that reason we do not auto 
matically reject Him out of hand. 


Tue editors of this prayer book renounce the 
method of progressive reinterpretation on the 
grounds that “to read those new meanings into 
the traditional text by way of translation is to 
violate the principle of forthrightness. 
sume that the average worshiper will arrive at 
them of his own accord is to expect the unat 
tainable. Our prayers must meet the needs of 
simple and literal-minded people, even of the 
young and immature.” They have not realized, 
however, that this statement destroys the very 
basis of their own efforts. For if, as they claim, 
they have been obliged to revise the traditional 
liturgy in order to harmonize it with the 
thoughts and beliefs of “modern-minded” Jews, 
how, in the next breath, can they assert that 
those same worshipers are literal-minded and 
unable to attain such modern thoughts and 
beliefs certainly neither simple nor literal? 
Moreover, if the public to which this prayer 
book is addressed consists of simple and literal- 
minded worshipers, “even of the young and im- 
mature,” how can the editors expect them any 
the more to attain such abstractions as a sense 
of brotherly love, justice, mastery of doubt, and 
the like, which inform and inspire so much of 
its contents? All of this apart from the general 
objection that a prayer book which excludes 
poetic metaphor and symbolic expression there- 
by excludes two of the essential ingredients of 
spiritual rapture. 


To as 
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This servile adherence to literal presenta- 
tion inevitably cramps the style of the new 
prayers here introduced. What is wrong with 
these prayers is that they lack anguish. They 
bleat where they ought to cry; murmur where 
they ought to roar; tap on the doors of heaven 
where they ought to hammer and beat. And 
in their insistence on attaining mastery of doubt 
and real experience of the reality of God, they 
tend to overlook the all-important fact that 
religion is hunger, not fulfilment, striving, not 
attainment; endeavor, not success. They are 
so obviously the product of a man in a study 
rather than of a man in distress. All too often 
they degenerate into mere homilies, as if their 
author were addressing his congregants rather 
than his God. We are treated to a series of 
colorless discourses on universal brotherhood, 
patriotism, and the like, in all of which there is 
little of passion and no perceptible outburst of 
any urgent spirit. 

Furthermore, the prayers composed originally 
in English are translated into a Hebrew which 
must be characterized frankly as atrocious; no 
other word will be adequate. So foreign is it to 
the genius of the Hebrew language, and so 
wooden a reproduction of English idiom that 
it is absolutely impossible for anyone schooled 
in Hebrew idiom to follow them without re- 
course to the English “pony” on the opposite 
page. This reviewer will undertake, in fact, 
to demonstrate at least half-a-dozen solecisms on 
every single page of the new compositions. 

This is more than a matter of linguistic 
nicety. The Reconstructionists claim that they 
are operating within the stream of Jewish 
thought and feeling, conscious heirs to the He- 
brew heritage of Israel. Yet here, when it comes 
to thinking their thoughts within the frame- 
work of Hebrew concepts, they are manifestly 
at sixes and sevens, and can express them- 
selves only in Anglo-Saxon categories! 

Lastly, it must be confessed that even in their 
treatment of the traditional prayers, the editors 
of the present volume have shown insensitivity. 
They have failed to realize that they are deal- 
ing with an architecturally designed structure, 
so that their lopping and trimming produces an 
effect of inconsiderate vandalism. It is as if 
they put together without thought the features 
of the Empire State Building and those of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. They take it upon them- 
selves, for example, to rewrite an entire stanza 
of Lecha Dodi because they do not agree with 
the poet’s sentiments. This is a kind of religious 
bowdlerization which to one reader at least 
smacks not only of conceit but of imperti- 
nence. It is no wit more justified than the 
old-time bowdlerizations of Shakespeare’s plays 


for the benefit of young ladies’ susceptibilities. 

All in all, then, it must be concluded that 
the Reconstructionist movement, despite its 
manifest sincerity and devotion, has done a dis- 
service both to itself and to Judaism by becom- 
ing doctrinaire. We are many of us grateful 
to Dr. Kaplan and his colleagues for their 
healthy insistence on keeping the windows open 
in the House of Israel; but when they also 
persist in knocking down the walls, we begin 
to feel dangerously drafty. 


Art or Argument 


Focus. By Arruur Miter. New York, 
REYNAL AND Hrrcucock, 1945. 217 
pp- $2.50. 


Reviewed by EveLYN SHEFNER 


THe reviewer inevitably feels some strain 
when a novel presents, as does Focus, a timely 
and important issue—in this case the growth 
of organized anti-Semitism in America—and 
attempts with good intentions and some in- 
genuity to solve it. To intrude critical stand- 
ards into this real-life struggle is to risk being 
considered picayunish or above the battle. Not 
to exercise critical judgment may be to condone 
a literary atrocity—contrived plot, wooden 
characterization, stiffness of texture, scenario 
dialogue. 

But this dilemma is hardly as desperate as 
that which confronts the hero of Mr. Miller’s 
first novel. A cruel metamorphosis overtakes one 
Lawrence Newman, meek, inoffensive, quietly 
anti-Semitic, of good Anglo-Saxon ancestry: 
forced to put on glasses, he assumes what is 
considered a typically Jewish facial expression. 
At the same time he meets and marries a woman 
who fulfils the ideal image he has carried 
with him for twenty-five years, and who, with 
her enigmatic past and tragic features, might 
almost—as he fears and secretly hopes—be 
Jewish. As the owner of a “Jewish face,” he 
loses his job with a public utilities corporation 
and is overwhelmed within a few months by 
a lifetime’s accumulation of slights and insults. 
As the husband of a “Jewish-looking” wife, he 
finds himself ostracized and under attack by the 
Christian Front organization in his neighbor- 
hood. Both startling and ingenious, the story 
in outline suggests Kafka and Pirandello, who 
have also investigated, if more profoundly, the 
great puzzle of man’s identity in the modern 
world. 

Mr. Miller has exploited the most advanced 
findings in social psychology to construct his 
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average anti-Semitic American with scientific 
precision. All the typical character-traits are 
present in Newman: the over-fastidiousness, 
the abhorrence of violence or dirt, the defer- 
ence to authority, the attachment to the mother, 
the sexual repression, the divided feelings 
toward Jews, who represent the dark secrets of 
the protagonist’s nature. “He was sitting there 
in the guilt of the fact that the evil nature of 
the Jews and their numberless deceits, es- 
pecially their sensuous lust for women—of 
which fact he had daily proof in the dark 
folds of their eyes and their swarthy skin—all 
were the reflections of his own desires with 
which he had invested them. . . . He found 
himself wanting her to believe it [his Jewish- 
ness] of him just for this moment. . . .” 

But all this is accompanied by assumptions 
that jar the sense of probability. One auto- 
matically asks whether there exists, even as a 
cultural type, so definitely a Jewish face as that 
which the author inflicts on his character— 
the “Hindenburg Jew type” with “very fair 
skin, and . . . suggestions of bags under his 
eyes . . .” and what relation this stereotype 
has to the earlier mentioned “swarthy skins.” 
A physiognomic interpretation of anti-Semitism 
is of course an absurdity. But is the author 
merely asking us to accompany him in good 
faith as he illustrates a fable or a parable? 

At no point is it made clear whether the 
story is to be considered as symbolic, like 
Kafka’s The Metamorphosis, or accepted as a 
simple narrative using realistic details to point 
a warning, like Sinclair Lewis’ It Can’t Happen 
Here. This initial lack of focus distorts the 
vision of the reader all through the book, 
causing a series of blurs, dancing spots, clouded 
lights, and forcing the attention to falter as 
characters grow monstrously large and then 
recede to skeletal proportions in the course of 
a few pages. It also results in puppet-like fig- 
ures, so thin that the manipulative fingers of 
their creator can be seen moving within. (The 
characterization of the wife, being merely ac- 
cessory to the plot, never fully emerges, and 
when it is disclosed that her mysterious past 
has included connections with anti-Semitic 
organizations, this seems to have been dragged 
in only to enforce an arbitrary unity upon the 
narrative. ) 

At one climax in the story the wife is made 
to say, “There’s a time coming . . . and it’s 
not far away. Once all these organizations 
get together and join up into one outfit they’re 
going to have enough people to swing this 
country. .. . One year after there is one big 
organization in this country there won’t be a 
Jew standing up in America.” It is this mes- 


sage which is the core of the book, and to 
which the other devices are contributory. Mr. 
Miller aims at non-Jewish readers, hoping that 
those not irretrievably anti-Semitic will recog. 
nize in the thought processes of the main 
character a reflection of their own irrational 
attitudes, and be jolted out of them by the 
awful question, “What if i too were mistaken 
for a Jew?” 

Resolving the conflict, the hero of Focus 
finds peace and strength by finally identifying 
his problem with that of the real Jews, and 
by taking a militant stand against his enemies 
The socially therapeutic value of such a con 
clusion, voicing a call to an individual, re- 
sponsible morality, is undeniable. But by 
limiting himself entirely to the didactic role, 
the author has not only forfeited a claim to be 
writing serious literature but has deprived him- 
self of a number of wonderfully ironic and 
informing effects. If the hero is so easily mis- 
taken for a Jew that he is turned away from 
restricted hotels and insulted by stray drunks 
in the streets, should his Jewishness not also 
be assumed by other Jews, who might extend 
to him gestures of warmth and solidarity? As 
it is, the only Jewish character in the novel 
is a man who, like the hero, is an object of 
attack, and Jewishness is at the end equated 
only with a new, more hardened attitude toward 
persecution. 


Tue real interest of Focus lies, I believe, in 
the way it anticipates the paths we may expect 
the novel of social protest to follow in the 
future. The conflicts of the stock novel of so- 
cial significance of the thirties, reflecting the 
economic tensions of the Depression, closely 
paralleled the Marxist ideology of the class 
struggle; climaxes were represented by the 
strike or the lockout. It preached, in general, 
a radical revision of society, and was addressed 
to the discontented and dispossessed who stood 
outside the social mainstream. 

The stock social-protest literature of the 
forties and thereafter, it seems safe to predict, 
will stand considerably to the right of this 
school. Far from trying to upset the status quo 
along class lines, its adherents will preach a 
more genera] ethnic democracy, addressing their 
message to respectable citizenry. The struggle it 
reflects will lie in minority relations, as the 
conflicts there deepen steadily and omi- 
nously (see Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit and 
Hodding Carter's The Winds of Fear). Its 
negative climaxes will be represented by the 
race riot or pogrom, and its positive climaxes 
by gestures of brotherhood or the recognition 
of a common humanity. And this literature will 
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be ably served—as Mr. Miller has recognized 
with perspicacity—by those latest scientific in- 
vestigations into the dynamics of individual 
and group relations that are beginning to 
reach out tentative feelers toward a new concep- 
tion of man and his world. But science is, after 
all, no substitute for art. 


Liberalism’s Ebb and Flow 


Tue Ace oF Jackson. By Arruur M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1945. 577 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Epwarp N. SaveTu 


History does not repeat itself, although the 
recurrence of events widely separated in time 
and having aspects of similarity, might cause 
one to think that it does. Accordingly, there 
seems to be a pattern underlying the rise 
and fall of successive liberal movements in 
American history. The earliest American lib- 
eral movement culminated in the winning of 
independence from Great Britain; another 
swept Jefferson into power in 1800; still an- 
other brought Jackson to the presidency almost 
three decades later. In 1860, Abraham Lincoln 
rode the crest of a wave of radical Republican- 
ism and in 1912, Woodrow Wilson and the 
philosophy of the New Freedom were given a 
mandate from the American people. The most 
recent liberal resurgence marked the rise of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deai pro- 
gram. 

The Revolution of 1776 ended with the 
adoption of the conservative Constitution of 
1789; Jeffersonianism, which drove the Feder- 
alists out of power at the turn of the century, 
was on its way to defeat and betrayal by the 
time of the outbreak of the War of 1812. The 
Jacksonian upsurge was followed by the dull 
complacency of administrations which left so 
little impress upon the American mind that the 
very names of the presidents between 1840 and 
1860 are recalled only with difficulty. Lincoln's 
successors were hardly distinguished for their 
social philosophy and there was not a “people’s 
president” in the White House until Theodore 
Roosevelt. The latter had no social program, 
but his vigorous personality, combined with the 
force of circumstances, made it appear that he 
had one. Wilson’s broad and humanitarian 
national and international vision was followed 
by the generally limited perspective of Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, and Hoover. Finally, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s political career was long 
enough to enable him to renounce New Deal- 


ism as a theme in the 1944 election campaign. 

Why this liberal cycle instead of a persistent, 
ever-broadening stream of protest culminating 
in a final cleansing of the temple? There are 
a number of explanations: (1) Our history 
shows that the abundance of the American econ- 
omy took the edge off what the historian, 
James Schouler, called “the spirit of envious 
democracy,” except for sporadic outbreaks in 
times of political and economic crisis. (2)) There 
has been a significant poverty of liberal think- 
ing and liberal program. We have had some 
great liberal leaders, but the record is also re- 
plete with those who struck their colors when 
confronted with crisis or power situations, 
seemingly unconscious that their ideological 
and actual positions were in conflict. A surpris- 
ing number of liberals, in old age and disillu- 
sion, have sought solace in revealed religion. 
(3) Successful liberal movements have been 
traditionally coalitional in character and repre- 
sent a variety of motive and interest, some 
altruistic, and others not so. 

It is no accident that the principles of Jeffer- 
sonianism were betrayed by Jefferson’s own 
heirs; that the party of Jacksonian egalitarianism 
of the thirties became the standard bearer of 
the slavocracy during the forties and fifties; that 
the radical Republicanism of the fifties and 
sixties gave way to the Republicanism of the 
robber barons; that Roosevelt’s supporters in- 
cluded right-wing Democrats and progressives. 
The comment of Nathaniel Macon, stalwart 
Jeffersonian, seems applicable: “A half reforma- 
tion like*a half revolution never produces 
lasting benefits; it leaves half the bad seed, to 
sprout & produce an unprofitable crop, & the 
cockle if not destroyed ruins the wheat.” 


ScHLESINGER has written an excellent book 
about the trials of liberalism in the age of Jack- 
son. Particularly noteworthy is his use of a 
class interpretation of Jacksonian democracy 
rather than the “frontier” interpretation which 
for a generation dominated American historical 
writing. The “specific problem” of Jacksonian 
democracy, Schlesinger writes, “was to control 
the power of the capitalistic groups, mainly 
Eastern, for the benefit of the non-capitalist 
groups, farmers and laboring men, East, West 
and South. The basic Jacksonian ideas came na- 
turally enough from the East, which best un- 
derstood the nature of business power and re- 
acted most sharply against it. The legend that 
Jacksonian democracy was the explosion of the 
frontier, lifting into the government some vio- 
lent men filled with rustic prejudices against 
big business does not explain the facts. . . . 
Jacksonian democracy was rather a . . . phase 
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of that enduring struggle between the business 
community and the rest of society which is the 
guarantee of freedom in a liberal capitalist 
state.” 

The “enduring struggle” between liberalism 
and predatory economic interest, according to 
Schlesinger, has been a significant factor moti- 
vating democratic survival in America. Through- 
out our history, whenever capitalism made a 
particularly bad mess of things, liberalism 
would gather its forces and set matters right, 
aiming to save and not, as the reactionaries 
would have us believe, destroy capitalism. Then 
liberalism would recede when power again ac- 
crued to the capitalists as if by some law of 
political gravitation. 

But what of the present? It would seem 
that each successive economic and _ political 
crisis has had a more serious effect upon na- 
tional well-being than its predecessors. Are the 
forces of liberalism sufficient in strength, num- 
ber and program to cope with the progressive 
intensity of the economic crisis of our system? 
Is the Jacksonian heritage of conflict between 
liberalism and reaction, out of which democracy 
emerges in a manner almost Hegelian, adequate 
to the modern age? For this is the era of the 
science of demagoguery, of fabulous progress in 
technology, and of the atomic bomb. One more 
bungle and there may remain no civilization 
for the liberal cycle to repair. 


The Third Way 


Diacnosis oF Our Time. By Karr 
Mannuetm. New York, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1944. 195 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Morpecat GrossMAN 


Tue significance of Dr. Mannheim’s latest book 
transcends the time and place of its composi- 
tion. The ideas presented in Diagnosis of 
Our Time constitute a powerful antidote to 
Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom and the propa- 
ganda of other protagonists of laissez faire. 

The book had its inception in England dur- 
ing the war’s imminence and its first tragic 
years, and its chapters were originally presented 
as magazine articles, lectures before university 
audiences, a B.B.C. broadcast, and as a discus- 
sion outline for a group of Christian thinkers. 
While the immediate references are to wartime 
England, the generalizations have a validity for 
all Western civilization in the reconstructive 
tasks ahead. It is a book about contemporary 
social conflicts and the inner predicaments of 
the individual—of which war and dictatorship 
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are but symptoms—and about what social sci 
ence has to offer in the way of guidance toward 
an integrated democratic culture. 

Dr. Mannheim, in his diagnosis of our time, 
rejects with equal force the facile, dogmatic 
and one-sided generalizations of the religionist 
and the Marxian critics. That there is a 
widespread rejection of religious sanctions for 
individual conduct and that the institutions of 
religion are no longer central in the social 
order are clinical notes but not a diagnosis. To 
preach the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man may be adequate as a soporific, 
but it is painfully inadequate as a social cure 
That this is an age of transition from a laissez 
faire to a collectivist economy is a definition of 
one of the crucial areas of the disease, not a 
description of the disease itself; and exclusive 
obsession with economics won’t cure it. 

Seen against the backdrop of history, the 
disease of our mass society, which is based on 
power technology, consists in the presence in 
its culture of uneliminated and undigested de 
posits of ideas, ideals, principles and values 


that originated in earlier stages of the devel 


opment of Western civilization. Our concepts 
of property, which were crystallized in an age 
of small-scale farming and handicrafts, are in 
conflict with the present-day realities of eco 
nomic interdependence on a national and global 
scale. The ethics of the small neighborly com 
munity have not been assimilated in the culture 
of our present mass society. Within the moral 
consciousness of the individual the demands 
of custom, religious insight, reason and utility 
cancel each other out. One result is that the 
intellectual and moral vacuum thus created has 
attracted the ethos and the mythos of sheer 
force; the other result is a type of a democracy 
that does not know its own values or is so 
tolerant as to be indifferent to them. 

Dr. Mannheim places special emphasis on 
the failure of modern man to reinterpret our 
inherited ideals of individual freedom and 
social order in the light of changing realities 
and to integrate both these ideas within a 
unitary design. In the democratic societies 
freedom to buy and sell in an open market 
and freedom from taxation and government 
regulation are still taken as the fundamental 
human freedoms while order is conceived of 
in terms of a policeman among a mob of 
anarchists. As Dr. Mannheim points out, it is 
vain to expect that social order will auto 
matically result from an exclusive emphasis on 
individual freedom. The fond hopes of nascent 
liberalism that the enlightened self-interest of 
multitudinous individuals will in the end blend 
into a social harmony would by now seem un 
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founded, what with the increasing tempo and 
intensity of class conflict, group friction and 
international wars. ‘That individual freedom, 
on the other hand, does not automatically re- 
sult from the operation of an imposed order 
is amply demonstrated by the test case of So- 
viet Russia, where the dictatorship ostensibly 
devised for the sake of genuine freedom has 
as yet not shown any signs of “withering 
away.” 

Dr. Mannheim suggests the therapy of grad- 
ual cultural reconstruction rather than that of 
a revolutionary fresh start or of the conservative 
reimposition of an earlier way of life. What 
is required, in his opinion, is reconstruction all 
along the line—not merely economic and politi- 
cal—but also moral, religious, educational and 
institutional reconstruction. The task confront- 
ing us is to examine the total stock of ideas, 
ideals and institutional behavior we have in- 
herited from the past, to eliminate elements that 
promise no present or future function, to re- 
interpret the residue of valuable elements in the 
light of present-day requirements and to in- 
tegrate these valuable elements in an organic 
pattern of life. 

Crucial among the elements that require re- 
interpretation and assimilation are the ideals of 
individual freedom and social order. Dr. Mann- 
heim repudiates both the utopianism that 
would transform the world in the image of a 
dream and the doctrine of historical inevita 
bility that would consign human intelligence 
to hastening the footsteps of the dialectical 
messiah in accordance with a “party line.” 

History indeed defines the choices of our 
generation but it does not determine the out- 
come. That depends on human intelligence 
and human effort. The choice is no longer 
between a planless individualistic society and a 
planned collectivist society. There can be no 
return to laissez faire in an age of mass pro- 
duction and power technology and in a period 
when the mass mind can be molded monolithi- 
cally by the radio, the movies and the school. 
But there is still a choice between collectivism 
democratically controlled for the general wel- 
fare and the collectivism of dictatorship. Dr. 
Mannheim chooses the “Third Way,” the way 
of “Planning for Democracy” as contrasted with 
the ways of laissez faire and dictatorship on the 
one hand, and with communism and fascism 
on the other. He describes the “Third Way” 
as “a pattern of planned society, which, al- 
though using the patterns of planning, main- 
tains its democratic control, and keeps those 
spheres of freedom and free initiative which are 
the genuine safeguards of culture and hu- 
manity.” 


One wishes the author had gone to some- 
what greater length in sketching the outline 
of his “Third Way,” and also that he had said 
something about the required mass basis for 
realizing democratic planning. As it is, one 
gains the impression that the realization of a 
socialized democracy is exclusively the task of 
college professors, social workers, reformers and 
religious leaders. 

Nevertheless, it is a valuable and stimulating 
book. And it is a pity that an intricate Germanic 
style and episodic treatment of the ideas make 
the book inaccessible to the wide circle of 
readers who should be acquainted with its con- 
tents. 


Phenomena of Fascism 


IsLAND OF THE INNocENT. By Mabe 
LEINE Kent. New York, Harper and 
Bros., 1945. 302 pp. $2.50. 

Lirrce Superman. By Hernricn Mann. 
New York, American Book-Stratford 
Press, 1945. 317 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Dorotuy ApELSoON 


For the world’s readiness to be hoodwinked 
by word-juggling and phrase-making, Island 
of the Innocent, oddly enough, blames the in- 
tellectuals. They who above all others shuuld 
have been our first line of defense against 
verbal sleight of hand failed us because they 
ignored the distinction between good and evil, 
charging badness to environment or circum- 
stances. That the incapacity to feel moral in- 
dignation was responsible for England’s apathy 
towards Nazism between 1933 and 1939 
forms the Koestlerian premise of this book by 
Madeleine Kent, an Englishwoman, and ex- 
plains the title. 

Exceptions to this wilful blindness, says 
Mrs. Kent—standing the truth on its head—oc- 
curred among people who, for one reason or 
another, kept a grip on old-fashioned ideas of 
right and wrong. Although contemptuously 
dismissed by Bloomsbury as a reactionary Czar- 
ist emigré, Ivan Grenovitch knew the code of 
decency of an officer and a gentleman, and 
despised the unmanly evasions and _ inad- 
equacies of the socialists and liberals of the 
day. (What socialists and liberals did Mrs. 
Kent know?) From the world of old English 
tradition came crabbed, elderly Miss Rams- 
botham, who, baffled by appeasement, main- 
tained that “England’s not all cads and cranks 
and slackers.” When Mrs. Joe Duckett’s hus- 
band, a retired sergeant-major, joined the 
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British Union of Fascists and chalked “Stop 
this Jewish war” on walls by night, Mrs. 
Duckett, after forty years of married life, 
packed up and left him. 

Sensitive to the general indifference to the 
Jewish tragedy, Mrs. Kent throughout her 
novel employs Jewish suffering as a reproach 
to, and touchstone for, the world’s mortal sense. 
Mrs. Kent not only makes a Jew the most 
admirable figure in her book, but also chooses 
him as the spokesman for her main thesis. A 
thoroughly sympathetic figure, Ernst Lowen- 
thal endures indignities with a stoicism which 
emphasizes the bestiality of his persecutors; yet 
it is hard to agree with his reflection that per- 
haps the sufferings of a whole people are a 
small thing “if they are the part allotted to 
my people in the eternal conflict between good 
and evil” . . . Some of us feel that the price the 
Jews pay is too high, no matter what benefit 
humanity may derive therefrom. 

And Mrs. Kent’s picture of the intellectual 
does seem overdrawn; who in England but 
the intellectuals warned against Hitlerism in 
the thirties? 

Perhaps she bases too many of her conclu- 
sions on the behavior of certain fellow travelers 
in the interim between the Russo-German pact 
of 1939 and the attack on Russia in 1941. 


In Little Superman (first published in 1911), 
Heinrich Mann writes about the swamping of 
liberalism in Germany by militarism and re- 
action in the years preceding World War I, 
even as Mrs. Kent deals with England before 
World War II. The two novels differ in 
technique and atmosphere. Mrs. Kent's is 
clearly a woman’s, marked by feminine wit 
and analysis, preserving a cool detachment 
although nourished by indignation. In Mann’s 
book, his loathing for the society he depicts 
finds exorcism in ruthlessly blunt, obscene, 
masculine writing, which gives the delicately- 
stomached reader nausea. 

A brilliant, savage burlesque of German 
middle-class mentality, Little Superman has 
for its main protagonist Diederich Hessling, a 
blustering coward and opportunist, whose 
steady climb to success we follow with sinking 
heart. Returning after his student days to 
his home town, a stronghold of liberalism, 
Diederich aligns himself with the reactionary 
party, subscribes to the right sentiments and 
butters up the right people. After a period 
of political maneuvering and demagoguery, 
climaxed by a trial in which the accused per- 
son is charged with intimating that the Ger- 
man royal family is infested with Jews, Diede- 
rich becomes top-dog in the town and liberal- 
ism for the time being is vanquished. 


In this suffocating atmosphere, decent mo- 
tives are scarce. The champion of the liberals 
is a weak, doting old man; his son, although 
able, is a complete cynic, and his married 
daughter flaunts a scandalous, liaison. Ma- 
terial advantage is the guiding rule of con 
duct. The union leader makes a shady po 
litical deal with his reactionary employer. A 
pig with women, the public prosecutor is none- 
theless respected. All pay homage to the 
provincial governor, foul-smelling and revolt 
ingly careless in his dress. The pastor's 
daughter chooses the profession of demi-mon 
daine. Women make calculating, cooperative 
victims of seduction. For both sexes, mar 
riage is a bargain based on lust and money. 
The sum total spells the bourgeoisie in its 
most repulsive aspect. 

The book’s dust-jacket justifies the reprint 
ing of Little Superman (originally called The 
Patrioteer) on the ground that it remains “th 
most valuable and most damning analysis of 
the ‘average’ German mentality.” Yet, as em 
bodied in Diederich, the pattern of that men 
tality teaches us nothing new: the weeping 
into beer, the wallowing in music, the bullying 
of workers, women and other inferiors, the 
students’ corps (the “Neo-Teutons”) with its 
glorification of saber-cut scars and drinking, 
the cheap amours with servant girls, the manly 
practice of seduction and abandonment, illiberal 
social and economic views, the relegation of 
women to “Kuche, Kirche und Kinder,” the 
masochistic yearning to be part of a disciplined 
mass, the ranting “Aryanism” and anti-Sem 
itism, the obeisance before authority, uniforms 
and titles, culminating in the Emperor—(later 
Fuehrer—) cult. 

The merit of Little Superman's reappear- 
ance consists rather in the opportunity it gives 
us to savor Heinrich Mann’s literary talent. 
It is also good to know that John O’Hara’s 
“Pal Joey” and his conferes are not unique, 
and that the genus “heel” is not a modern 
American invention. 


The Realities of Freedom 


SAFEGUARDING Crvit Liserty Topay. By 
Cart L. Becker, Max Lerner, JAMES 
LAWRENCE FLy, Rosert E. CusHMan, 
Francis Bippite, and Epmunp Ezra 
Day. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1945. 158 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Mixton R. Konvirz 


Tue keynote of these five lectures delivered 
at Cornell University under the sponsorship of 
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t-dward L. Bernays, and of an address by Presi 
dent Day, is sounded by Vice-President George 
Hi. Sabine’s assertion in the preface “that the 
civil liberties are vitally important to the social 
and political life of America and that the need 
is imperative for a more general, a more intelli 
eent, a more timely understanding of them.” 
[his little book should help considerably in the 
achievement of that understanding. 

While it is true enough that we are, with 
but rare exceptions, committed to freedom, ot 
to what Myrdal has called the “American 
Creed,” it is also true that we are, with but 
rare exceptions, ignorant of the facts and forces 
which threaten our freedom. The weakness ot 
our real, as contrasted with our avowed, faith 
in freedom is manifested in our folk acceptance 
of the notion that one must be a member ot 
the lunatic fringe to be openly and vitally con 
cerned with civil liberties. One is a solid citi 
zen if his specialty is corporation law; but one 
is probably subversive if his specialty is the 
Bill of Rights. Not even Wendell Willkie was 
able to affect substantially this dangerous quirk 
in the American mind. 

[his attitude or folkway has become objecti 
fied and implemented in our federal police 
force, which Max Lerner does well to mention 
as among the threats to our liberties. He calls 
attention to the shameful fact that the federal 
xovernment has a dossier on every writer or 
commentator in the country. Teachers in Ameri 
can universities are not infrequently visited by 
members of this secret political police seeking 
information on the political and social views of 
former students who have been imprudent 
enough to file applications for government posi 
tions paying $3600 per year. Persons who have 
shown an interest in the preservation of our 
constitutional rights by identifying themselves 
with the American Civil Liberties Union mav 
have some tall explaining to do. 

The FBI did not originate, but rather re 
fleets, the public’s opinion of civil libertarians; 
and Professor Cushman renders an important 
service by emphasizing the connection between 
public opinion and civil liberty. Neither, he 


says, can exist in a democracy without the 
other. He states this truth in the form of four 
propositions: “First, public opinion can exist 
only where and when civil liberty is kept alive. 
Second, civil liberty will exist only so long as 
it is supported and defended by public opinion. 
Third, public opinion with respect to civil lib 
erty today shows dangerous signs of being con 
fused, timid, and complacent. Fourth, coura- 
geous leadership and sound education are vitally 
necessary if we are to keep alive a public opin- 
ion which values civil liberty and will demand 
its effective protection.” 

Public opinion is confused, timid, and com- 
placent not only with respect to civil liberty, 
but with respect to probably all vital public 
issues. Public opinion is in large part based on 
ignorance and misinformation, and the ignor- 
ance and misinformation are derived from and 
engendered by a debased popular press, a 
vulgar cinema, and a rankly commercialized 
radio. (I know there are notable, but rare, ex- 
ceptions.) Public issues are not regarded from 
a broad moral or social standpoint, but from 
the standpoint of narrow prejudice, the money 
angle, or political power. Even the war has 
a change in the 
meanness and narrowness of our chief organs 
of communication. 

Yet here is a book in which the late Professor 
Becker deals with the American tradition of 
political freedom with an incisiveness and a 
charm that mark all his writings; in which 
Professors Cushman and Lerner deal with the 
promises and realities of our tradition of free 
dom and with the central importance of public 
opinion; in which James Lawrence Fly, former 
chairman of the Federal Communications Com 
mission, deals with freedom on the radio and 
of the press; in which Francis Biddle describes 
the role of the federal government in the safe 
cuarding of civil liberties; and in which Presi 
dent Edward Ezra Day discusses the role of the 
freedom to learn in a university program. This 
convocation of distinguished men of affairs and 
letters should help make the subject of the book 
a bit more respectable than it now is. 


not succeeded in effecting 
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